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PREPACfi 


This is the second volume of the History of Tndia by 
Mr, V. S. Dalai, The writer had stated in tha preface 
to the first volume, that the whole work would be 
completed in six volumes. Unfortunately the programme 
TOuld not be carried out. The writer died last year, 
But before his death he had finished the present volume, 
which deals with the Buddhistic period* The two volumes 
from his hand, are complete in themselves and together 
they form a bcok in two parts, dealing with ancient 
Indian History. 


The ancient period of Indian History had not been 
herebefore treated in the vvay in whicii Mr,, Dalai hasj 
done.*” His is the type of pioneer work which saves much 
trouble to -‘'her subsequent workers in the same field. 


Mr. Dalai’s deep Itnowledge of the Persian language 
would have proved extremely useful while writing about 
the Mahomedan rulers of India. But he was removed 
by death before his abilities were fully utilised. The 
fact that there are many other works dealing with the 
Mahomedan period is but a poor solace* Of the smal] 
number of workers in this field of learning, none can 
be spared without loss. 
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tThe first volume was most sympathetically reviewed 
by all critics and favourably received by the reading 
public. The traditions of the JBuddhist period are not 
alive to-day like those of the medieval period. But the 
ground to be trodden here is much '^uter than it would 
be in the Vedic period with which the first volume closes.* 
The period itself is much nearer in point of time, and 
the evidence obtainable is more authentic# The present 
volume thus bears a greater resemblance to “ History ’’ 
as it is interpreted by the general public. It is hoped 
therefore, that this will have an even more favourable 
reception than that accorded to the earlier volume 

Mr. Dalai died before he could prepare an index 
which is indespensable to such writings. An index 
has therefore been appended. It is made on the plan 
followed by the author in vol I. 

Mr. Dalai would have certainly thanked the author!* 
ties of the Baroda Central Library, for the great facilities 
they gave him, by supplying him with as many books 
as he wanted at a time. I cannot close this preface 
without thanking them on behalf of the author. Mr. R. S. 
Dalai B, A., the brother of the author is also to be thanked 
ior the kind help that he has given towards publishing 
this volume. 


Surat November 1, 19£1. 


V. J. Pathakji. 







VAMAN. S. DALAL 


A Sketch 

<3 

There are some men who arrest our attention more 
by what they have Jett undone than by what they actually 
did, more by their potentiality, than by their achieve 
ments. Their work may be small as compared to many 
others who have accomplished more, but their claim to 
remembered by posterity even greater# Mr. V. S* 
Dalai, the author of this work, beloag^s , unfortunate 

class# He had hoped to be the fiist complete historian 
India but he could not carry out even one half of 
his programme. 

Born at Surat in 1879, in a vesy rich fanily, his 
prospects seemed brilliant in his childhood. His father 
Somnarayan, was a friend and colleague of the Welknown 
Sheth ‘{Premchand Koychand and the late ^ir Sba^uiji 
Broacha, of the Bombay stock change. Mr, boranarayan 
was a business man who had received a most 
education in dis day. He and the late Me» Justice . ana 
bhai Haridas were together throughout in school and 
college. Both were favourite students of Dr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, who was then a profess or of mathematics in the 
Elphinstone institution, which was changed into the 
Elpbinstone College, when tbo Bombay University came 
into existence# Nanabbai was poor and vras enabled to 
study only by the help of scholarships- Once he could* 
not get a scholarship and was about to give up hit 
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studies when his friend Somnarayan, offered *Tt(e whole of 
his scholarship to Nanabhai and persuaded him to continue 
his studies. With the help^ thus received, Nanabhai 
completed his education and afterwards rose to the bench 
of the Bombay High Court. «Chi8 early germ of 
generosity in Somnarayan, all the more surprising because 
he was himself not well-off at that time, developed 
immenot'^^ , ' ^>0 became rich and he came to hold a 
distirguis.. ''ng the stock- brokers of the day^ 

Vaman|«hia,.cldesj^ son, would have received a very 
'S'loeTaTtrmm^ under his taibiw, b. while his son was 
still a boy, Somnarayan died suddenVj ieav-Wg^ 
assets in unscrupulous hands. The now poor family 
transferred themselves from Bombay to Surat and young 
Vaman joined the Surat High School. In his mother, 
be had a guardian of remarkable ability and keen intelltet. 
In an age when most woiuen were illiterate, she^jj^^s able 
to read the Times of India with ease. Such a lady 
would naturally look after the education of his boys with 
great attention. She loved discipline and instilled into 
Vaman those moral traits which proved so fruitful in 
his manhood. After passing the matriculation creditably, 
Vaman joined the Baroda College. At Baroda he stayed 
with his uncle Dr. Batukram, the personal physician to 
H. H. the Maharaji SayajaRaoof Baroda- His college 
career was brilliant. During the four years of his studies, 
he always stood first in his class. He graduated with 
high honours at the early age of 18, and wpn the Narayan 



Vasudeo Scholarship for proficiency in Biology. Unable 
to prosecute his studies further owing to his circumstances, 
he joined the Baroda service in 1900. This was also the 
year in which he married. 

It is well known that, except in the higher offices, state 
service seldom brings competence. The difficulty of main- 
taining a family on slender pay in these davs i'' great 
that a struggling young man is boue ' - ‘ 'grQSsed' 

'/fith it, until matters improve a j wlr. Dalai was 
thus engaged in his early youth. Modest and unassuming 
by nature, his promv on was necessarily slow. Besides, 
t’ ever changing, siufting district life, is not conducive 
to literary pursuits, Mr. Dalai was solely immmersed 
in the worries of official life, till in 1908, he became the 
political superintendent to the Revenue Commissioner 
at Baroda, a post which he retained till the day of 
his death. A.s his residence was now fixed, his early 
literary proclivities manifested themselves once more and 
he began to read archoeological literature. Mr. Dalai 
was a student of biology but being a cultured man, he 
used to take interest in almost all the intellectual activi* 
ties of the day. He therefore decided to try for the 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji prize, which is awarded by 
the Bombay University for writing the best thesis on a 
prescribed archoeological topic. For months, he worked 
at it with wonderful determination. The Bhagvanlal 
prize is so seldom awarded that he was naturally diffident 
about the result. But when at last he learnt that tl\e 
honour had beep bestowed upon him, he at once decided 



to write an early history of India, Mr» Aurobindo Ghosh, 
his professor at the Baroda College had once, when he 
was much pleased with Mr. Dalai’s essay, asked him to 
write the history of India. professor’s words were 

still ringing in the ears of Mr. Dalai, when he decided to 
begin his work. That Indians are lacking in the historic 
instinct is a complaint which one hears almost every 
day* Mr. Dalai’s decision was partly based on a desire 
to remove this blot from the Indian character. Besides, 
his idea was that only an Indian could do justice 
Indian history. 

Dr. Johnson has said that it does not require much 
ability to write history. This may be true with respect to 
modern history. But the writing of Vedic History of a 
country like India is a different matter altogether. The 
books on the subject are not easily available, the dates 
are uncertain, the events are scanty, the names of persons 
ard places are undecided and the literature on the subject 
is conflicting. To select useful matter and arrive at 
difinite conclusions under such conditions, is no easy 
task. It requires ability of a very high order to succeed 
in constructing a connected account of such antiquity* 
This Mr* Dalai accomplished after a continuous effort of 
five years, and he published his first volume in 1915. 

Mr. Dalai’s original intention was to write only Vedic 
History, but while reading for it, his interest for the 
subject grew deeper and deeper, till at last he decided to 
write a grand history of India, from the earliest times 



to the pressent day. Mr* Dalai’s first volume was admired 
in all quarters and the leading journals gave most favour-, 
able review of his work. It Jjrought him some fame also 
and he came to the notice of His Highness the Gaekwar, 
who is weilknown for detecting talent and real abilities, 
wherever they are found. He was accordingly sent 
orr special duty, to report on the administrative and secre 
tariat systems of Madras and Mysore. These travels, 
and the consequently favourable chances of promotion in 
ofiffee would have distracted many a man from the work 
at his hand. But he possessed an indomitable will* He 
untilised all the time he coulct spare from official duties, 
for his private studies, and in 1920 he finished the second 
volume* The pressure of work was so great, that he 
was obliged even to steal hems from sleep* Without 
taking a day’s leave from his official duties, where he had 
by this time become indispensable, Mr. Dalai went on 
reading and writing with a determination truly heroic. It 
was an ennobling sight td see him leave his bed { after a 
hot day's work ) at three in the morning and commence 
wmrk. He took the example of the late Mr. K. C. Dutt, 
who wrote so much in spite of manifold public duties, and 
it must in justice be said of Mr. Dalai that he deserved 
as much praise for his achieveraentfj as he whose example 
he followed. 

In the early part of 19L0, Mr* Dalai was sent by 
the Baroda Government to Bombay, to instruct Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad in a case* The second valume, was 
nearly complected, when suddenly he broke down from ovef 



work and worry. He was attacked by an acute form 
of broncho-pneumonia. His affectionate brother, Mr. 
R. S. JDalal, the Gujarati nov^lst, grudged no expenditure 
on his treatment but the attack proved fatal. Mr. V S. 
Dalai died on the 20th of April t920 He left behind him 
a widow, a son and three little daughters. 

Mr Dalai was a tender father, a loving brother and 
an exemplary husband. He had such a keen sense of 
responsibility as the head of his family that with economy 
and thrift, he built up a modest income of his own to 
provide for the unknown future. His love for his brother 
sister and their chidren was unbound. If the true 
judgment on a man is that which is passed by children, 
Mr, Dalai would stand the trial as few others can His 
regard for his wife was so intense that he was ready to 
help her in many domestic duties in the middle of all 
his work. There are scholars who are selfishly indifferent 
to their families but he was not one of them Mr. Dalai's 
heart was as kind as his head was intelligent. 

As the head of his office, he was loved and respected 
by everybody, from his head clerk down to hfs peon. His 
colleagues tdmired his staightforward character, while his 
superiors recognised his abilities bv proclaiming him to 
be indispensable. After his Mysore tour, he was marked 
out as one of those who were bound to rise in office but 
the cruel hand of death, carried him away in the prime 
of youth. His behaviour tow'ards all people was con- 
siderate and obliging. As an officer he was esteemed^ 
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and not dreaded. His honesty was above suspicion, Ho 
Government could become tyrranical, if its officials were 
of Mr. Dalai’s type. • 

All who came in contact with him, recognised him 
as a great scholar. Mr Otto Rotheld, the wellknown 
scholar civilian, wrote to the present writer, that Mr. 
Dalai’s death was a great loss to Indian scholarship. 
While he possessed all the traits of a true scholar, he was 
remarkably free from some of the usual faults of the 
class. For example he was absolutely free from pedantry. 
Hazlitt has said that anybody who has received a clas- 
sical education, is lucky if he does not become a fool 
thereby. If this be true, Mr. Dalai was certainlp the 
lucky man. He would never talk of history unless he 
was deliberately called upon to do so. With concentration 
of mind and singleness of purpose, he was everyday adding 
visibly to his acquisitions. The Baroda Central Library 
was his favourite haunt, and he would be found nowhere 
else except in his office. It may be said that had he 
lived long enough to complete his history, the purpose 
for which such big libraries are meant, might have been 
most eminenty fulfilled. , His premature death calls be 
fore our mind, the serious problem of the early deaths 
of talented University men. 

Scholarship apart, it was a man that Mr. Dalai forces 
upon us the conviction that he was one of the finest 
children of India, Through he was of a midding size and 
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inclined to stoutness, his large intellectual forhead and 
penetrating eyes at once obliged one to recognise his 
presence* He had besides, dignity of bearing and that 
indefinably subtle charm of manners which is to be seen 
only in the most cultured of men. His health was robust 
and he could use all his limbs with full vivocity. l^is 
frugal diet and regular life ought to have preserved him 
much longer than they did. 

He had thought out for himself a course of conduct. 
This, together with commendable powers of self-confool 
saved him from showing those inconsistencies of character 
or behaviour which are found in most men. There was no 
room in him for those contradictory qualities which are 
the bane of human nature, lie never seemed a different 
man in different circumstances and if genius had been 
added to this are quality, he would have become a great 
man, His conversation lacked fancy, but he never 
displayed any angularity of behaviour or want of good 
humour^ On the contrary, his arguments reveaied certain 
settled principles of duty which proclaimed the n\oral 
height to which he had arisen. Morbidity was never to be 
found in his thought or speech* His healthy cheerfulness 
made him acceptable wherever he went. He was 
not prone to superstition in any way. He was a sincere 
though not a zealous Hindu. At an early age, he drank 
deep at the fountain of western civilisation and this saved 
him from clinging to the less rational notions of zealous 
orthodoxy. In religious matters his mind was broad, 



tolerant and sympathetic. As a man of independent 
spirit he had that noble fredoni of sentiment, which is 
one of the best possessuths of man. He was free trom 
any prejudices His steadiness and inflexibility in 
maintaining the obligaticas of duty and morality established 
his reputation in society. He was easy to please and ' 
hard to be offended; cheerful in temper and ot a loving 
and benevolent heart. His charitable disposition was 
given full play so far as his circumstances would allow. 
Owinsr to his robust cotistitution, he was never restless 
fretful or melancholy. His extraordinary self-control, 
prevented him from utter’iig any hasty and satirical 
sallies against his friends or relations, it they displeased 
him, He had no enemies. He acted as if he were 
unconscious of the superiority of his excellent character, 
over those who came in his contact. He was iudifferent 
to praise or blame and went on performing his duties 
with untiring energy. Gifted with uncommon powers 
of judging men's character and intellect, be could 
estimate tlie capabilit^e.s of men with surprising accuracy 
After meeting Mr. Mahomed Ali, the famous khilafat 
leader, who was then in Baroda service, and an unknown 
man, he told the present writer that Mr. Mahomed AH 
would, one day shine out in the firmament of Indian 
Publicists, with the meteoric rapidity ofSrijut Aurobindo 
Ghosh. The same powers of judgment; helped him in 
judging himself and noting his own limitations. His 
sobriety and gravity never came in the way of his appreciat 
ing or indulging in wit and humour. Vice of any sbrt, 
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he knew not. His outlook on life and men was so 
mature, that he always spoke with remarkable prceision. 
He estimated men with a libewil heart, forsiave them with 
a generous spirit, advised those who sought his advice 
with sympathetic imagination. He never took delight 
in sophistry or prevarication. He was thus the best 
company in the world when alone. In discussion, he 
benifitted the hearer by judging men and matters with 
genuine fairness. 

Such was Mr, V. S. ^ Dalai, perfect in many ways 
but unfortunate, learned in many things but unknown, 
wanting in tittle but suffering from want* A keen 
student, a noble officer, a great scholar, and a loving 
gentleman, one rarely meets his like. His motto was ‘The 
path of duty is the way to glory.’ He died while doing 
his duty. May glory attend him now. 


V. J. p. 
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A HISTOM OP INDIA 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES, 


Volume II. 

FROM THE RISE OF BUDDHISM 
TO THE MAHOMEDAN CONQUEST, 


CHAPTER I. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA. 

f 

Siddhartha Suddhodana Gautama, known to the 
world as Gautama Buddha, with whose life and teach- 
ings we promised to open the present Volume, in the 
concluding portion of Volume I, was born about the year 
560 B. C. at Kapilavastu, in the country situated on the 
border of modern Nepal about two hundred miles due 
north of Benares. He belonged to the family of the 
Sakyas and as noticed in Vol. I, it traced its descent 
from the famous solar dynasty— the dynasty to which 
some of the most illustrious kings of ancient India be* 
loqged. At the time of which we are speaking, it had 
however lost much of its grandeur and there is reason 
to believe that the principality which belonged to Bud- 
dha’s father was only a small one, having as its capital 
t|ie cit^ of Ka|iilavastq. When his inother was^on her 



way to her father’s house at Devadaha, Buddha was 
born in the grove of Lumbini, a place whose site has 
been definitely fixed owing to the discovery of a memorial 
tablet raised by the Emperor Asoka and containing 
an inscription commemoratftig the event. The mother 
whose name was Mayadevi died soon after the birth of 
Buddha and he was brought up by Mahaprajapati, his 
maternal aunt who was also wedded to his father. 

Before we proceed to consider the details of the 
religion founded by Buddha, it is necessary to describe, 
in brief, the state of the society in the midst of which 
he was born and passed his early days. The caste 
system was by this time firmly established and in place 
of the two main divisions of the fair complexioned Aryans 
and the dark skinned Dasyus, a number of castes had 
sprung into existence. The Brahmanas foreseeing the 
evil effects which intermixture with the lower classes 
leads to tried their best to set up barriers against such 
a fatal practice but these instead of achieving the result 
they wanted to bring about, split up the society into 
numerous watertight compartments. Thus, the two 
main divisions became divided into four, and these four be- 
came sub-divided again,* each claiming superiority 
according to the proportion of the higher element that 
ran in their veins. Society became disintegrated and 
instead of one homogeneous whole, there sprung up a 
number of social divisions with separatist tendencies. 

In the matter of religion, a similar state of things 
prevailed. The higher teaching of the Upanisads was 


* See mj article regarding the Origin and Growth of theOsate. 
Bystem in India in the Hindnstan Beview Angnst 19 



known only to a few learned scholars. The masses 
were becoming more and more superstitious and contact 
with the original inhabitants had led them to adopt the 
worship of stones, trees and animals. The performance 
of sacrifice bad assumed a gjreat prominence and a large 
number of animals were slaughtered on the occasion. 
The various schools of philosophy had their own adhe* 
rents and as a wide oirculation of books that the printing 
press has now made so easy was then impossible, the 
popularity of a school depended upon the energy of its 
adherents, in moving throughout the country and preach- 
ing the doctrines of the school to which they belonged. 
The Yogins were especially numerous and claimed to 
attain Kaivalya, by their austerities. There were also 
the ascetics moving from house to house and living on 
alms and persons contemplating on philosophical 
problems in the solitude of the forest. 

It was in the midst of such a society that Buddha 
was born. Of the reasons which led him to forsake the 
pleasures of the palace and to meditate on the problems 
of life, no reliable account has been preserved but w'e 
can well imagine that the noble youth endowed by ’ 
nature with an inquiring and sympathetic turn of mind 
was deeply impressed by the state of the society in 
which he lived and moved. The helpless state to which 
a man is reduced in his old age, the misery and pangs of 
disease, the evils of poverty and the knowledge that the 
whole earthly existence is suffering, led him to reflect 
if there was not a path recourse to which would enable 
men to attain an eternal peace of mind. This was a 
problem which he thought was worth solving and one . 
night when everything around him was enjoying repose 
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and was steeped in quietude, he left his palace, his wife 
and child and retired to a forest to attain his object 
unfettered by social or public ties. He first began to 
practise the austerities prescribed by the Yoga philosophy 
in accordance with the adyice given to him by two 
spiritual teachers but as this did not enable him to 
obtain the desired end, he left the place and travelled 
first to Magadha and then to Uruvela, identified to be 
the same as the modern Buddha Gaya. This was a 
beautiful place, a place admirably fitted for contemplation 
and he once more began to practise the severest austeri- 
ties. Once more, he found that these efforts were 
fruitless and days after days passed without any 
tangible result till one night, when be was sitting under 
a tree, since known as the tree of knowledge, the truth 
flashed upon him, as a result of continuous contemplation 
that the only waj^ to attain eternal peace was to practise 
the eight virtues of right belief, right resolve, right 
speech, right conduct, right occupation, right effort, right 
contemplation and right concentration. 

The full import of these rules of conduct is explained 
in a work Digha Nikaya ( Sutra 22 ) which says “ the 
knowledge of misery, the knowledge of the origin of 
misery, the knowledge of the cessation of misery is 
called right belief. 

The resolve to renounce sensual pleasures, the 
resolve to have malice towards none and the resolve to 
harm no living creature is called right resolve. ” 

“ To abstain from falsehood, to abstain from back 
• biting, to abstain from harsh language, and to abstain 
from frivolous talk is called right speech. 



“ To abstain from the destruction of life, to abstain 
from taking that which is not given one, and to abstain 
from immorality, this is called right behaviour. ” 

“ Whenever a noble disciple quitting a wrong occu* 
pation gets his livelihood by right occupation, this is 
called right occupation. ” 

“ Whenever a priest purposes, makes an effort, 
heroically endeavours, applies his mind and exerts him- 
self, that evil anu demeritorious qualities already arisen 
may be abandoned and exerts himself for the preserva- 
tion, retention, growth, increase, development and perfec- 
tion of meritorious qualities already arisen, this is called 
right effort. ” 

“ Whenever a priest lives as respect the body, 
observant of the body, strenuous, conscious, contempla- 
tive and has rid himself of lust and grief; as respect 
sensation observant of sensations, strenuous; as respects 
the elements of being, observant of the elements of being 
strenuous, this is called right contemplation. ’’ 

“ Whenever a priest having isolated himself from 
sensual pleasures, having isolated himself from demeri- 
torious traits, and still exercising reasoning, still exercis- 
ing reflection enters upon the first trance which is pro- 
duced by isolation and characterised by joy and happiness; 
when through the subsidence of reasoning and reflection, 
and still retaining joy and happiness, he enters upon the 
second trance which is an interior tranquilisation and in- 
tentness of the thoughts and is produced by concentration; 
when through the paling of joy, indifferent, contemplative 
conscious and in the experience of bodily happiness that 
state which eminent men describe when they say* indiffe- 



rent, contemplative and living happily’, he enters upon 
the third trance; when through the abandon- 
ment of happiness, through the abandonment of 
misery, through the disappearance of all antecedent 
gladness and grief, he enters jipon the fourth trance which 
has neither misery nor happiness but is contemplation 
as refined by indiflPerence, this is called right concen- 
tration. + 

Such is the teaching of Buddha regarding the way 
in which a man should conduct himself, the way which 
would lead him to the abode of eternal bliss and secure 
for him eternal peace of mind. It differs fundamentally 
from the teaching of the Upanisads and of the Vedanta 
philosophy, according to which true Moksa or salvation 
is obtained by a knowledge of the identity of Atman 
with Brahman and is neither produced by wordly means 
of knowledge ( pratyaksam, anumanam &e. ) nor com- 
manded by the canon of the Vedas, being both rooted 
in Avidya and not leading beyond it. It differs from 
the teaching of the Yoga philosophy which lays down 
that eternal peace ( Kaivalya ) is attained by practising 
severe austerities and by the mortification of the body. 
The doctrine which it seeks to inculcate and to impress 
on the mind of all is that righteous living, a life free 
from vice and ennobled by virtue is the only way to attain 
final beatitude. That a teaching so simple, which so 
completely left untouched the questions regarding the 
creation of the Universe and the Power who guides it, 
should have become so intensely popular and should 
have spread from one country to another, shows that 
the human mind, after all, appreciates and assimilates 


Buddhism as a leligiou by Hackmann p. 18-20. 
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simple rules to regulate life more easily and more readily 
than elaborate rules making minute distinctions, even 
though they may show a great depth of learning and 
may be the result of powerful meditation. 

Buddha was naturally in*raptures when he perceived 
the full meaning of the truth which he had discovered. 
“ When I apprehended this ” he said “ and when I 
beheld this, rhy soul was released from the evil of desire 
released from the evils of earthly existence, released 
from the evil of error, released from the evil of 
ignorance. In the released, awoke the knowledge of 
release, extinct is re-birth; finished the sacred course; 
duty done, no more shall I return to this world; this 
I knew. ’’ 

He passed the first seven days under the sacred tree 
itself and devoted the time to further meditation on 
the problems of life. It was at this time, that he 
discovered the twelve nidanas, links in the chain of 
existence which beginning from ignorance lead to 
suffering, grief, and distress. Says he, " From 
ignorance come conformations; from conformations 
comes consciousness; consciousness produces name 
and form and name and form produce the sixfold 
sphere; the sixfold spheres produce contact; 
contact produces desire; from desire comes clinging ( to 
existence ); from clinging ( to existence ) comes being; 
from being comes birth, from birth come old age and 
death, pain and mourning, suffering, sorrow and despair* 

The chain of cause and effect is not unknown in 
Hindu scriptures for we find in the Bhagavad Gita, 
•KrsEia telling Arjuna as follows : — 


* Baddha Oldenburg p. 114. 
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“ Man meditating on sense objects conceives an 
attachment therefor ; from attachment ariseth desire ; 
from desire anger comes forth ; from anger arises 
delusion, and from delusion confusion of memory, 
confused memory leads to«the destruction of reason, 
from destruction of reason, he dies. But the disciplined 
self moving among sense objects, with senses free 
from attraction and repulsion, mastered by the self goes 
to peace. ( II. 62 to 64 ) 

We will not pause to consider the question as to 
whether one of these borrowed these ideas from the 
other. Suffice it to say that Buddha was naturally 
influenced by the prevalent philosophical notions and we 
therefore find him assuming rather than demonstrating, 
the theory of rebirth which forms such a conspicuous 
feature of Hindu philosophy. So, also Buddha held 
like his predecessors that life is suffering, that there can 
be no real happiness therein and that what we regard 
as happiness is a mirage, a deception. 

Gautama was when he perceived this truth thirty six 
years old, according to the Buddhist books. After 
spending seven days at the place, he left it and went to 
a fig tree. The question now occurred to him if he 
should preach to the world the truth that was revealed 
to him. Fora time he hesitated, thinking that the 
world was too much engrossed in sloth and indulgence 
to care to listen to him but he at last changed his mind 
and having determined to propagate his faith, went first 
to Benares. It is difficult to say if he selected the place 
because of its greatness or because it was the stronghold 
of Brahmanism. The Buddhistic books throw no light 
on the subject, all that they say is that, he went there 
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because it was the dwelling place of five ascetics who 
were practising austerities with him at Buddha Gaya 
and who had regarded him as an abandoned man when 
he gave up these ascetic practices and struck out a new 
path for himself. They became converted to his faith 
and the next converts were Yasa and his family. The 
number of his adherents steadily increased and their 
total reached sixty in a short time. 

Buddha now made up his mind to utilise the services 
of his followers by sending them to the different parts 
of India to propagate his faith with the result that the 
number of his followers increased still more His fame 
even reached the ears of king Bimbisara, the ruler of 
Magadha and he became converted to his faith. Two 
men Sariputta and Moggalana^ also became his disciples 
and attained to the first rank after their master. 

Strict rules were laid down for regulating the daily 
course of preachers whom he thus sent out and he him- 
self used to conform to these strictly. These consisted 
in rising early in the morning and beginning the journey 
for the next town or village. If it was settled that they 
should live in the place where they were, it was 
customary for Buddha to go out with a few select follo- 
wers^, bowl in hand, from house to house, collecting as 
much as was required for their daily needs. Those who 
were his admirers used to invite him to dine and 
he used to utilise the occasion by giving a short 
lecture regj^rding his doctrines. If he took his 
meals at home, he used to expound his teaching to the 
disciples gathered round him; the noon time was devoted 
to rep ose or meditation and in the afternoon, there was 
* The body relics, of these were found in excavations at Sanchi 
A. S. 1. 1918-4 p. 20, 

3 
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a meeting again, in the open, near some shady tree where 
the people from the village used to gather, to listen to 
the great teacher and to request him to solve the doubts 
entertained by them in religious matters. The meeting 
was dispersed at night and before going to bed, Gautama 
used again to give a short lecture to his select followers. 

These discourses were brief but they embodied in a 
terse and forcible language, truths which Buddha was 
never tired of impressing upon the mind of his followers. 
Thus, while addressing his disciples on one such occa- 
sion Buddha says* : — 

I will teach you, O Mendicants, seven conditions of 
the welfare of a community. Listen well and attend and 
I will speak. 

Even so, Lord, said the brethren in assent, to the 
Blessed one and he spoke as follows : — 

So long, 0 Mendicants, as the brethren meet to- 
gether in full and frequent assemblies-so long as they 
meet together in concord and rise in concord and carry 
out in concord the duties of the order,-so long as the 
brethren shall establish nothing that has not been al- 
ready prescribed, and abrogate nothing that has been 
already established, and act in accordance with the rules 
of the order as now laid down, so long as the brethren 
honour and esteem and revere and support the elders of 
experience and long standing, the fathers and leaders of 
the order, and hold it a point of duty to hearken to 
their words, so long as the brethren fall not under the 
influence of that craving which springing up within 
them, would give rise to renewed existence, -so long as 
' the brethern delight in a life of solitude-so long as the 

• M^aparinibblina Sutta S. B. E, Vol. XL p, 6 
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brethren so train their minds that good and holy men 
shall come to them, and those who have come shall 
dwell at ease- so long may the brethren may be expected 
not to decline but to prosper. So long as these seven 
conditions shall continue tq exist among the brethren, 
so long as they are well instructed in these conditions, 
so long may the breth. en be expected not to decline but 
to prosper. 

Other seven conditions of welfare, will I teach you 
O brethren ! Listen well and attend, and I will speak. 

And on their expressing their assent he spoke as 
follows : — 

So long as the brethren shall not engage in or be 
fond of, or be connected with business, so long as the 
brethren shall not be in the habit of, or be fond of, or 
be partaker in idle talk, so long as the brethren shall 
not be addicted to, or be fond of, or indulge in slothful- 
ness,-so long as the brethren shall not frequent or be 
fond of or indulge in society- so Icng as the brethren 
shall neither have nor fall under the influenee of sinful 
desires-so long as the brethren shall not become the 
friends, companions or intimates of sinners-so long as 
brethren shall not come to a stop in their way ( to Nir- 
vana ) because they have attained to any lesser thing-so 
long the brethren may be expected not to decline but 
to prosper. 

So long as these conditions shall continue to exist 
among the brethren, so long as they are instructed in 
these conditions, so long may the brethren be expected 
not to decline but to prosper. 

So long as the brethren shall be full of faith, modest 
in heart, afraid of sin, full of learning, strong in energy 
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active in mind and full of wisdom, so long may the 
brethren be expected not to decline but to prosper. 

Discourses like these delivered by a great teacher 
like Buddha, had a miraculous effect and his fame spread 
far and wide. The great %ge to w’hich Buddha lived 
viz. 80 years further facilitated the’ propagation of his 
faith and when he died in the year 480* B. C. the- 
foundation was firmly laid of a religion which was destin- 
ed to be the religion nob of a single people or coun- 
try but of the greater portion of the civilised world. 

A very analytical account of his Nirvana has been 
preserved in a Sutra specially devoted to the subject-the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta. It says+ : — 

" Then the blessed one entered into the first stage 
of deep meditation and rising out of the first-stage, he 
passed into the second, and rising out of the second, he 
passed into the third. And rising out of the third 
stage, he passed into the fourth. And rising out of 
the fourth stage of deep meditation, he entered into the 
state of mind to which the infinity of space is alone 
present. And passing out of the mere consciousness of 
the infinity of space, he entered into the state of mind 
to which the infinity of thought' is alone pre.sent. And 
passing out of the mere consciousness of the infinity of 
thought, he entered into a state of mind to which nothing 
at all was specially present. And passing out of the 
consciousness of no special object, he fell into a state 
between consciousness and unconsciousness And 
passing out of the state between consciousness and 

* The exact year according to D. B. Pillai is 478 B. C.-Ind. Ant. 
XLIIT P. 197 and 477 B.O. according to Dr. Gharpentier p.l74 ibid, 
f S. B. E. XI. 115. 
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inconsciousness, he fell into a state in which the 
consciousness both of sensations and ideas had wholly 
passed away.” His body was cremated with all the 
ceremony which attended the cremation of a Chakra- 
vartin and his relies were difided ajnongst (1) Ajatas'atru 
the King of Magadha (2) the Lichchavis of V^sali 
(3) the Bulis of Allakappa (4) the Koliyas of Ramagama 
(5) Brahmana of Vethadipa (6) the Mallas of Pava 
(7) the Mallas of Kusinara and (8) lastly, Dona the 
Brahmana One tooth was also consecrated in 
Gandhara 

Besides the religion founded by Buddha, another 
religion viz. Jainism flourished in India at the same 
time and maintained a healthy rivalry with the Brahma- 
nic religion. Comparatively, it was the older of the 
two, as Mahavira, the contemporary of Buddha was 
the 24th Tirthankara, and was thus preceded by 
twenty three others, the first being Rsabhadeva. Maha- 
vira was the son of Siddhartha the chief of the Nat 
clan of Kundagrama, near the city of Vaisali by his 
wife Trishala and became an ascetic in the 31st year. 
For 12 years^ he led a life of austerity and went from 
place to place preaching the truth of Jainism and 
acquired the perfect knowledge in his 42nd year. He 
attained Nirvana at Pavapuri, a few miles from modern 
Behar in 527 B. C according to the Jain authorities 
but it does not agree with contemporary evidence, the 
probable date in the light of these facts being 486 or 
487 B. C. * 

We will now notice, in brief, the effects which the 
founding of the religions had on the prevalent 


* Ind. Ant. ( 1914) p. 125, 
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religion and the political conditions of India. 
Th$it Brahmanism sutfered in popularity as a 
result is not doubted, though owing to the pacific tenour 
of both the Jain and the Buddhistic faiths, there was no 
attempt on either side, to propagate it with the aid of 
the sword, nor were there any unseemly quarrels 
between their followers as in the Mediceval ages of 
European History, The number of their adherents 
consequently depended to a great extent upon royal 
patronage and Chandragupta, his predecessors the 
Nandas, and Samprati the grandson of As'oka are stated 
to be great admirers of the Jain religion while rulers 
like As'oka and Kaniska favoured Buddhism. As' a result 
both the religions rapidly spread throughout the whole 
of India as the large number of Buddhistic and Jain 
inscriptions distributed all over the country testify. 
The fame of Buddhism spread even beyond its limits 
and India stood forth as a great civilising agent, which 
wielded together the heterogeneous elements who in- 
habited the globe into a homogenous whole. Long 
before, it was known for the rich variety of its natural 
products and for its excellent manufactures which 
commanded a ready sale in the markets of Europe, 
Africa and Asia, but it had not been equally known for 
its intellectual advancement. The rise of Buddhism 
brought out prominently this feature of its civilisation 
and travellers from distant countries began to visit India 
as a repository of learning and Ceylon, Burma, 
Tibet, China and Japan adopted one by one the 
Buddhistic faith so that India became to them a source 
of inspiration of all that is great and noble in the 
human mind. 
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The death of Buddha, as generally happens, dis- 
organised for a time the system he had founded and the 
first duty which devolved upon Kas'yapa, the disciple 
whom Buddha nominated to succeed him, was to define 
the basis on which further* development was to rest. 
A Council was for the purpose convened in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajagrha which five hundred monks 
attended and the Buddhist doctrine having been settled 
there, it effectually put a stop to all controversy 
for a period of one hundred years. Then a new 
party arose, which demanded a change in the rules 
which imposed upon Buddhist monks certain dis- 
abilities. It, for instance, demanded that the rule 
prohibiting meals after midday, forbidding the use 
of fermented liquors, prohibiting the perfcrmanceof the 
rites of admission into the Buddhistic faith in private 
houses, and the rule which forbade the monks 
from owing money should be abrogated. It also main- 
tained that salt may be allowed to be carried in a horn 
for being used in food which was not salted, that one 
who had finished his meals and refused any more, may 
be allowed to eat food which has not been left over, if 
he was going to some other village, that he may be 
allowed to eat curds after his meals, that a member of 
the faith may be allowed to do that which his preceptor 
had done and that a rug or mat if unfringed may be 
allowed. The changes proposed led to a great contro- 
versy but they were formally condemned at a Council 
held at Vaisali.'fr The new party however persisted in 

• For a detailed account of the OounciU at Eajagrha and 
Vaisali, see Chullavagga, S. B. E. Vol. XX p. 370 and the 
htahavaihsa 13-26. 
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its endeavour and held another Council in which these 
nciodifioations, were approved. Other differences also 
arose, so that within the second century of the foundation 
of the Buddhistic faith, there were five main divisions 
known as the Mahasanghika Sthavira, Sarvastivadin 
and Sammitiya and these were again subdivided intp 
eighteen sects. The difference between them were oh 
comparatively minor points only and related to the 
preference given by the sects to a particular interpreta- 
tion of the rules laid down by the great teacher. It did 
not affect their membership of the religion founded by 
by him nor did it affect the development of the 
Buddhistic faith, which, as observed above, spread not 
only over the whole of India but even beyond its con- 
fines owing to the fostering care of the able potentates 
who adopted the religion and laboured for its propagation 
with untiring zeal. We shall refer to the matter again 
when describing the reign of these rulers but in the 
meanwhile, we shall turn our attention to events of 
great political importance viz, the annexation of Panjab 
by Darius and the invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great, and shall also give an account of the political and 
economical condition of the time. 






CHAPTER II- 


THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION OF INDIA 
IN THE TIME OF BUDDHA, 

Northern India was in the time of Buddha iivided 
into four principal kingdoms, one of the most powerful 
being the kingdom of Magadha having its capital at 
Rajngrha. It was about 2300 miles in circumference 
and comprised 80000 villages. + To its northwest was 
the kingdom of Kosala, with its capital at Sravasti and 
south of Kosala was the kingdom of the Vatsas with 
its capital at Kosambi. Lastly, there was the kingdom 
of Avanti, having its capital at UjjayinL 

The royal families were closely connected by matri- 
monial alliance, the daughter of Pradyota ot Avanti 
being married to king Udayana of Kos'ambi and Kosala 
Devi, the sister of king Prasenajit of Kosala being 
married to Bimbisara, king of Magadha. The murder 
of the last mentioned ruler by his son Ajatas'atru led to 
a war between him and his uncle who promptly seized 
the town of Kas^i which had been given to Kosala De^^"* 
at the time of her marriage. Ajatas'atru tried to recover 
the place and was at first successful but he was sub- 
sequently taken prisoner and forced to relinquish his 
claim. The two rulers then became reconciled and the 
king of Kosala marked the event by giving his daughter 
in marriage to Ajatas atru and the town of Kasi. 

King Prasenajit was a ruler of great ability. Edu- 
cated at the celebrated seat of learning, Taksas'ila, he 

+ The Mahavagga S. B, E. XVIL p. 179. 
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{woved a wise ruler zealous in the discharge of his 
administrative duties and a staunch supporter of 
Buddhism. King Pradyota was also a follower of that 
faith, though at first he persecuted a Buddhist teacher 
named Pindola as he wai the cause of some of his 
women folk, leaving him when he was asleep, to listen 
to his religious discourse^ Ajatas'atru was of a more 
inquiring nature for he is in one Suttanta, the Samanna 
Phala described as having adopted that faith only after 
going to Buddha and inquiring personally of him the 
benefits that would accrue to him on his becoming a 
member of the Buddhistic order. When Buddha died, 
he claimed a portion of his relics and built a stupa over 
the place where these were deposited. 

Besides the kingdoms mentioned above, there w'ere 
a number of other States more or less republican in 
their constitution. The chief of these were the Vajjians 
comprising eight confederate clans of whom the 
Lichchhavis and the Videhas were the most important 
To their north lay the independent clans of the Mallas 
of Kusinara and Pava. The Ahgas, having their capital 
at Champa near modern Bhagalpur were settled in the 
country east of Magadha to which they were subject, 
and the Chedis were settled in the mountains of Nepal 
Further west, there were the Kurus of Mahabharata 
fame occupying the country close to modern Delhi and 
had the Panchalas to their east and the Matsyas to the 
south. The Assakas were settled on the banks of the 
Godavari and the Surasenas at Mathura. Still further 
to the west, there was the famous kingdom of Gandhara 
comprising the eastern Afghanistan and some portion 
of the Panjab as also the country of the Kambojas, there 
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being in all sixteen states of more or less importance to 
the north of the Narmada # 

The village system formed the basis of administration, 
its affairs being regulated by the village headman, who 
was as a rule appointed by the people of the village, 
though m some cases, he was also appointed by the 
king. He wielded great powers, and used to make a lot 
of money, not only from the fines, the people paid, but 
also from the price of drinks, x When an officer of the 
king visited a place, the village provided him with all 
the necessaries required to make his stay comfortable. 
The villag es also looked to the repairing of the roads 
leading to the villages in the neighbourhood and constru- 
cted rest houses for the travellers. Tanks too were 
provided by the village people and we have a reference 
in Jataka 1-31 to a large hall built at the meeting of 
four highways having a wall with a gate on all its sides, 
the space between being strewn with sand and planted 
with a row of fan palms outside. It had also a water 
tank, provided with four kind of lotuses beautiful to 
behold ’* and a pleasure garden and “ there was no 
flowering or fruit bearing tree which did not grow 
there. ’’ 

The population of the village varied but a reference 
in Jataka I. 31 to thirty families residing in a village 
belonging to the king of Magadha may well be taken as 
giving the average. The houses therein were all close 
together separated only by narrow lanes. On the out- 
skirts was the sacred grove of trees, and beyond it the 
cultivated lands growing almost the same crops as they 

• Vinaya Texts, 2 •146. 

X The Jiifcakas. 1.78 
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grow now. Many villages owned cattle and these 
grazed on thfe common pasture ground, being led out of 
the village under the care of the village herdsman but 
no individual was allowed to exercise any proprietory 
rights in the village. The field boundaries were marked 
by earthen embankments which also served to keep 
water from flowing away. 

Of the life in the city, we have a graphic description 
when we are told that it lesounded both by day and 
night with ten criesx viz the noise of the elephant 
the noise of horses and the noise of chariots j the sound 
of the tabor of the drum and of the lute; the sound of the 
cymbal, of the song and of singing and lastly, with the 
cry ‘ Eat, drink and be merry”. The houses were made of 
brick and wood and the bricks were finely plastered with 
chunam and painted in fresco with figures or patterns* 
The names of four of these have leen preserved and are 
designated “Wreath- work ’ ‘'Creeper work” “Fine- 
ribbon work” and “Dragons’ tooth work", 

Agriculture was the chief source of livelihood but a 
fair portion earned their livelihood by art and handicraft. 
Chief amongst these were carpenters, concerned with 
the building of houses, shops and vehicles (2) the wor- 
kers in metal manufacturing ploughshares axes, saws, 
knives and needles .(3) gold and silversmiths (4) the 
weavers who manufactured cloth required both for 
home consumption and export (5) the workers in stonte 
who carved pillars and bas-reliefs (6) ivory workers, 
(7) jewellers and (8) the dyers. There was also the 
important class of sailors engaged chiefly in river ship- 
Mabaparinibbaua Sutta (S. B. E. XI p. 100) 

* The Vinaya Texts 3. 170. 172. 
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ping but who performed sea voyages too, to judge 
from the fact that there is reference to sea voyages 
out of the sight of land, lasting six months, made in 
ships which can be drawn up on shore, in the winter. 
Ijater texts of about the third century B. C. speak 
of voyages down the Ganges from Benares to the 
mouth of the river and thence across the Indian Ocean 
to the Burmese coast and from Bharukachchha ”ound 
cape Comorin to the same place. Trade with Babylon 
was also carried on by sea. 

Of the arch'tecture of time, the Piprahwa stupa 
on the Nepal frontier assigned to 450 B. C. affords a 
good illustration. It is a solid cupola or domed mass of 
brick work 1 1 6 feet in diametor at the base and about 
22 feet high and contained in its midst a massive stone 
coffer in which relics of the body of Buddha were en- 
shrined by his tribesmen the Sakyas. “The masonry 
of the stupa, says Mr. Vincent Smith,* is excellent of 
its kind, well and truly laid; the great sand-stone coffer 
could not be better made and the ornaments of gold, 
silver, coral, crystal and precious stones which were 
deposited in honour of the holy relies display a high 
degree of skill” 

A notable feature of the times was the hot air-baths+ 
They were built on an elevated basement faced with 
bricks or stones, with stone steps upto it and a railing 
round the verandah. The roofs and walls were of wood 
covered first with skins and then with plaster, the 
lower part only of the w’all being faced with bricks. 
There was an antechamber, a hot room and a pool to 

* Imperial Gazetteer Vol. II. P. 102 + Buddhist India (Story of 
the Nations series ) P. 74. Vinaya Texts III 104-110 
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ba^e in. Seats were arranged round a fire plaee in the 
middle of the hot-room; and to induce perspiration hot 
water was then poured over the bathers whose faces were 
covered with scented chunam. After the bath there 
was shampooing and then a plunge into the pools. 
There were also open air bathing tanks with flight of 
steps leading down into it, faced entirely with stone and 
ornamented with flowers. Some of these baths still 
exist at Anur^hapura in a fair state of preservation, 
although more than two thousand years have elapsed 
since their construction. 

Another notable feature of the times was the forma- 
tion of guilds of tradesmen and artizans. These were 
so well established, that it was through them that the 
king used to approach the people whenever he had 
occasion to consult them. In case of disputes, the 
Maha-Setthi, who possibly corresponded to the modern 
Nagar Sheth had the power to decide. 

Judging from the references in the Jatakas, trade 
was carried on, on an extensive scale. Thus we have a 
reference to a caravan consisting of 500 carts and to a 
horse dealer having 500 horses to sell. Benares said to 
be twelve leagues or 85 miles in extent * and having 
suburbs covering an area 25 times as large was one of 
the greatest centres of trade. Rajagrha the capital of 
Magadha was another important city and consisted of 
two sections one called Girivraja and consisting of a hill 
fortress and a latter one built by Bimbisara, the fortifi- 
cations of which and 3 miles in circumference are still 
extant, in a ruined state. Kos'ambi, the capital of the 


* The J&takss 1. p. 22. 
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Vatsas 30 leagues or 230 miles by river from Benares 
is frequently mentioned as one of the six great cities of 
the time and was a central place for goods and passengers 
coming to Kosala and Magadha from the south and west. 
A city named Roruka is mentioned as an important 
centre of the coasting trade but it is difficult to identify 
it at present. Two other important cities were Sravasti 
forty five leagues northwest of Rajagrha, and Saketa 
for some time, ^he capital of Kcsala. Ujjayini was 
another great city though it had not yet attained to 
that unique position which it attained in later times. 

These cities were connected by good roads, chief 
amongst these being the road from Sravasti to Prati?- 
thana, the stages being Mahissati, Ujjayini, Gonaddha 
Vedisa, Kosambi and Saketa. Another read led frona 
the north to the south east. It ran along the foot of 
the mountains to a point north of Vais'ali and then turned 
south to the Ganges, the halting places being Setavya 
Kapilavastu, Kusinara, Pava, Hattigama, Bhandgama, 
Vaisali, Pataliputra and Nalanda. From east to west, 
the main route lay along the river Ganges as far west as 
Sahajati and along the Yamuna as far west as Kos'ambi 
Burma was reached from near the mouth of the 
Ganges either by land along the coast or by ships. 
There were also roads from Videha- to Gandhara 
and from Magadha to Sovira. A very faithful des- 
cription of the Raj pu tana desert is given in one 
of the Jataka tales, which describes it as a sandy 
wilderness, sixty leagues across, the sand of which was 
so fine that when grasped, it slipped through the fingers 

of the closed fist. As soon as the sun rose it 
grew as hot as a bed of charcoal embers and nobody 
could walk upon it. Accordingly those travelling by 
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it, used to take firewood, water, rioe and so forth in 
their carts and only travelled by night. At dawn, they 
used to arrange their carts to form a laager, with an 
awning spread overhead and after an early meal, used to 
sit in the shade all along. When the sun went down, 
they had an evening meal and as soon as the ground be- 
come cool they used to yoke their carts and to move 
forward* Travelling in this desert was like voyage 
in the sea and a desert pilot as he was called had to 
convoy them over by the knowledge of the stars. + 

Such stray references as are found in the Buddhist 
books show that the rich people lived in great style. 
Thus in the Mahavagga V. 1 3, we have a reference to 
the son of a wealthy man who was so delicately nurtured 
and who was so little accustomed to walk that hairs 
grew on the sole of his feet. In another place * we 
are told that the son of a rich man had three palaces, 
one for winter, one for summer, and one for the rainy 
season. Sacrifice was still celebrated with so much 
pomp that men Itom the neighbouring places used to 
flock on the occasion. I n the matter of dress, great 
attention was paid to finery and the slippers used were 
of a red, brown, black, orange, yellow or partridge colour 
and ornamented with gold, silver, pearls or beryl. Shoes 
made of various kinds of grasses were also in vogue and 
foot coverings were made of Taliput leaves. 

Luxury paves the way to profligacy and sons of 
rich men used to pass all their time in their rich 
dwellings surrounded by female musicians. These were 
not stray cases for we are told that the city of Vaisali 

+ Jatakss I. p. 10. 

♦ S. B. E. XIII. p. 102. 
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which contained seven thousand seven hundred a 
seven houses became more and more flourishing 
account of a courtesan Ambapali and its example 
followed by Rajagrha whose people installed a 
Salavati by name who was ‘^beautiful, graceful plea 
and gifted with the highest beauty of complexion^'.H 
The prosperity and even the profligacy which \. 
at this period conspicuous in every important city of 
the time was evidently the result of India’s resources 
having been completely developed owing to the 
immunity from foreign aggression which the people had 
so long enjoyed. But of this, there was soon an end, and 
Darius the Persian monarch and Alexander, the greatest 
military genius of his time, having turned their attention 
to India and included it in their scheme of conquest, 
India became prone to successive attacks from foreign 
invaders. The struggle which the native rulers of the 
time waged with them, sometimes succeeding, and some- 
times failing forms the most fascinating feature of Indian 
history and to this, we now turn our attention. 


+ S. B. E. X7II P. 171. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE CONQUEST OF PUJsIJAB BY DARIUS AND 
THE INVASION OF INDIA BY ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. 


When the great Persian monarch Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, in pursuance of his scheme to establish a 
vast empire turned his attention to India, it was, as we 
saw in the preceding chapter, divided north of the 
Narmada into sixteen states, extending from Gandhara 
on the extreme northwest of Punjab to Avanti or 
Malwa, having its capital at Ujjain. 

As might he expected, owing to there being no 
central power to organise the resources and activities of 
these various states, a foreign ruler having the fame of 
his conquests behind him found no difficulty in bringing 
them under his sway, one by one. To such a class of 
rulers did Darius belong, his vast kingdom consisting 
of no less than twenty satrapies, each administered by 
a satrap appointed by him by selection. The detaik of 
the expedition which added Punjab to his empire are 
meagre; all that is known is that he despached at some 
date later than 516 B. C. his commander Skylax to 
ascertain the feasibility of a passage by sea from the 
mo’ th of the Indus to Persia and he succeeded in equip- 
ping a fleet which starting from a tributary of the 
Indus in the Gandhara country made its way down the 
river to the ocean and thence to the Red Sea, Darius 
utilised the information thus obtained, and the Indus 
Valley was attached to his vast kingdom and included 
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in the twentieth Satrapy (Herodotus Book III. 94). The 
province even in that distant period was rich and fertile, 
as may be inferred from the fact that a tribute of 185 
hundredweights of gold dust, worth fully a million 
sterling was settled to be psnd by it. 

Of tho events which happened after the death of 
Darius, no account has been preserved in the Persian 
inscriptions, which are our chief source of information 
on the subject. Nor is there any mention of these in 
the Puranas or the Buddhistic annals. In fact, these 
books do not even refer to the annexation of Punjab by 
Darius and aie therefore naturally silent as to what 
happened after his death. The Purapas, however, 
continuing the narrative of the Indian rulers from 
Ajatas atru observe as follows : — 

“His son will be Darbhaka ; his son will be Udayas'va 
his son will also be Nandivardhana, and his son will be 
Mahanandin. These ten Sais'unagas will be kings of 
the earth for three hundred and sixty two years”. 

'‘The son of Mahanandin will be born of a woman of 
the 6udra class : his name will be Nanda called Maba 
padma, for he will be exceedingly avaricious. Like 
another Paras'urama he will be the annihilator bf the 
Kfatriya race: for after him the kings of the earth will 
be ^udras. He will bring the whole earth under one 
umbrella : he will have eight sons bumdlya and others, 
who will reign after Mahipadma and he and his tKiMur 
will govern for a hundred yearn - 
S^aptilya will root out the nine NancW. 

U)^ii the oeasatioik of the raee oT Nanda, the 
ICsnr^ wilt possess the earth for Kautilya will place 
Chandragupta on the tbrone”.x 

X Vijflu Pnrifla. BK. 17 Chapter XXIY. 
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Ajatas'atru is said to have reigned for twentyfive 
years in the Vayu Parana and Buddha died in the 
eighth year of his reign, Ajatasatru’s death must be 
placed 17 years after the death of Buddha, that is,inthe 
year 462 B, C. There is, however, great confusion in 
the Pura^ias regarding the length of the reign of his 
successors. The Vayu Purana gives 23, 25, 42 and 43 
years for the reign of the rulers from Darbhaka to 
Mahanandin. If we supplement this by the information 
given in all the Puranas that Mahapadma and his eight 
sons ruled for iOO years, the total of the reigns of the 
successors of Ajatas'atru comes to 233 yeaisand the date 
of Chandragupta’s accession, who succeeded the Nandas 
will be 228 B. C. Contemporary evidence however leads 
to a different conclusion for Chandragupta is said in 
Plutarch’s life of Alexander to have met Alexander in 
his camp at the time of his invasion of India (327 B, C.) 
and again Seleukos sent Megasthenes as his ambassador 
to the court in 302 B, C. Possibly, therefore, the nine 
Nandas whose power Chandragupta exterminated and 
who are said to have ruled for 100 years include Nandi- 
vardhana and Mahanandin, the grandfather and father 
of Nanda Mahapadma, both of whom would, in short, 
be styled Nandas and if this view be accepted, Maha* 
padma and his sons must have ruled for 15 years, the 
reigns o*' m of his predecessors having occupied 85 
■^ears acco. 'ing to the Puranas. The date of Chandra* 
'aeoea^ioQ would then be 314 B. C. the date 
1i^ litlll^r fixed for the event from independent 
soureeti. x B. H. X. xxxvin ). 

X See also Ind. AdI. 1914 p. 167, and the Ancient History 
of Magadha by S. V. Aiyar Ind. Ant. (1915) p. 41. 
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Nanda called Dhana Nanda in the Buddhist Chro* 
nicies was extremely avaricious and they give a detailed 
account of his greed for money. He it is said, levied 
taxes on skins, gums, trees, stones, etc. and hoarded 
up money to the extent of •eighty koties.- He next 
diverted the waters of the Ganges by a dam and 
scooping a hole in the rock of the river large enough to 
contain all the money, he deposited his wealth there 
and sealed it with molten lead. He was also a ruler of 
limitless ambition and having determined to bring the 
whole cf India under his sway, he reduced one king 
after another to subjection chief amongst them being 
the Aiksavakus, Panchalas, Kauravyas, Haihayas, 
Kalakas, Ekalingas, Surasenas, Maithilas etc. 

The effect of these wars was disastrous for the 


Puranas agree in stating that they led to the extermina- 
tion of the Ksatriya race^^ a remark which is amply 
borne out by the fact that all tho dynasties of 
which rose to eminence aftefthe Nandas, e. g. thB 
Mauryas, the Andhrabhytyas and the Guptas werf»#f 
the l^udra class. ' / 

■ . ft 

India was thus ruined by continued waf^uyj yffeen 
Alexander the Great appeared on its bordem / The 
mighty conqueror had in the course of h'W/'^otori- 
ous march, conquered the provinces of iPhrygia 

Media, Babylon, Sousiana and Bactria ftn>d,^ter sabju- 
gating the tribes which lived along of the 

Hindukush began to clear systemi^l^s^ the way to 
the Indian frontier. It is difficult to lbll^w his progress 
accurately owing to the tran8^om|atio]j of the names 
of places and tribes subjugated by hi|p, but we may 

XIX ni 810 . 38 . " " 



say ■ with some degtee of certainty that Nysa situated 
at the conflaence of the Kunar and the Kubha or the 
KUbul river was the first city to which he turned. 
According to tradition, it waa founded by Dionysius 
and as its ruler Akouphis ( Sk. Akubhi ) advanced to* 
gether with his thirty followers to make his sub- 
mission, he observed as follows : — 

“ The Nysaeans entreat you, O king, to permit them 
to be still free and to be governed by their own-laws from 
reverence towards Dionysos ; for when Dionysos after 
conquering the Indian nation was returning to the shores 
of Greece, he founded with his war worn soldiers who 
were also his bacchanals, this very city to be a memorial 
to posterity of his wanderings and his victory, just as 
you have founded yourself one Alexandria near Kaukasos 
and another Alexandria in the land of the Egyptians, 
qot to speak of many others, some of which you have 
pfeeady founded, while others will follow in the course 


tMf^time just as your achievments exceed in number those 
i^i^layed by Dionysos Now Dionysos called your city 
Nysa and our land Nysain after the name of his nurse 
and he besides gave to the mountain, which lies 


near city the name of Meros, because according to 
the he grew before his birth in the thigh of Zeus. 

And ithis time forth, we inhabit Nysa as a free city 
and are govc^edbyour own laws and are a well ordered 
communityA ’a^at that Dionysos was our founder, take 
this as a prwl^ lyy which grows nowhere else in 
the land of grows with us. ” 

Alexander hm wish and having now obtained 

a. basis from whl^- ostiMl operate with advantage, sent 

Hko Oriadle-lnvi^^ Alexander p. &0. 






emissaries to demand subjection of the chief of Taxila, 
living on the other side of the Indus, He was a power- 
ful ruler but there is reason to believe that there were 
some internal troubles so that instead of offering any 
opposition he tendered his si^bmission to him. In the 
meanwhile, Alexander despatched one of his generals 
to subjugate Hastes ( SL. Hasti ), prince of the land 
of Peukelaotis ( Sk. Pushkalavati ) the western capital 
of Gandhara and identified to be the same as Hasta- 
nagarx in the Uharsadda Tehsil of the Peshawar 
Distriet-about seventeen miles north of Peshawar while 
he himself advanced to the country of the Aspasians 
and Gourians. Hastes was compelled to submit but the 
latter campaign did not begin successfully for a well 
aimed arrow struck Alexander on his shoulder and 
had it not been for the breastplate which protected 
him, the result would have been fatal. Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagos and Leonnatos, two other generals who 
accompanied him were also wounded but these unex- 
pected incidents instead of damping the spirit of 
Alexander, spurred him on to a more courageous effort 
and he succeeded at last in inflicting a crushing defeat 
on his enemy. Every man that fell into the hands of 
the Macedonians was put to death and the city itself 
razed to the ground, 

Alexander now made preparations to advance but 
the Aspasians, gathered in great strength, made another 
attempt to inflict a check upon him. They were 
however unsuccessful once more and according to 
Ptolemy, Alexander captured 40000 prisoners and 
280,000 oxen. He then resumed his victorious march 


X Spi. lad XII 802. 
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arid passing through the country of the Gourians reached 
the country of the Assakenoi who opposed him with 
an army of 20000 cavalry and 30000 infantry. They 
however soon perceived that it was a fruitless task to 
oppose Alexander and took refuge in their fortified 
cities, followed by him. 

He first turned his attention to the city of Massaga 
which according to Strabo was the capital of the king of 
the Assakenoi and which Arrian calls the greatest city in 
that part of India. The city offered him stubborn 
resistance and Alexander was once more wounded- this 
time in the thigh but after a battle which lasted conse- 
cutively for four days, the city was taken, 

Alexander next took Ora which formed part of the 
territory of a king named Abhisares and the chief of 
the mountainous tribes on that side, and from thence 
advanced to take Hazira. When however he reached the 
place he was informed that the army defending the 
place had taken refuge on a rock known as Aornos, 
having a circumference of 200 stadia, a hight of eleven 
stadia and only one path of access. It was thus almost 
impregnable but Alexander fired with the ambition of 
capturing such an important position, determined to 
carry it by storm and despatching Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagos to occupy a position of vantage led the rest of 
the army himself. The Indian army lost heart and seeing 
that it would be fruitless to prevent Alexander from 
taking the place, its defenders had recourse to a subter- 
fuge. They ofiFered to capitulate and taking advantage 
of the time they thus got, evacuated the fort at night 
fall and flod. 
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Alexander was however on his guard and the mo- 
ment their intentions became clear gave orders for their 
pursuit. It was carried out with relentless fury and a 
large number of the garrison defending the place 
were slain. Others became sc terrified that they threw 
themselves down from the precipice and were dashed 
to pieces. 

A city called Orobates was next taken and as he 
advanced to the Indus, he recived the submission of 
the ruler of Peukelaotis mentioned above ; some other 
places were taken and his main Indian campaign now 
began. 


5 
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Chronology of events connected with Buddha and 
tlie Nanda dynasty. 


Date. 

Event. 

r 

Remark. 

660 B. 0. 

Birth (f Gautama. 


524 

Gautama’s Buddhahood. 


487 

Accession of Ajatasatru. 

B. C. 487-462 (25 year-V.) : 
27 ( M ) 

480* 

Buddha’s Nirvana. 

462 

Accession of Darbhaka. 

B. 0. 462-437 (25year8-V) : 
24 ( M ) 

488 

,, Udayasva. 

B. C. 487-414 ( 23 year 


Brahmanda P ) 

414 

,, Nandivardhana. 

B. C. 414-372 (42 years- V) 
40 ( M ) 

372 

Mabaiiandin. 

B. C. 372-329 (48 years- 
V and M ) 

329 

,, Nanda. 

B. 0. 329-314. 

:^27-5 

Alexander’s campaign. 


314 

Accession of Ohaudragiv 
pta 

B. C. 814-290 : ( 24 years ) 

290 

„ Biudusara. 

j B. C. 290-265 (25 years) 

265 

„ Asoka. 

261t 

Coronation of Asoka. 


229 

Death of Asoka. 



* Buddha’s Nirvana took place when he was eighty years. 
( Mahaparinibbana Sutta V. 62 ) 


§ Asoka reigned for four years before his coronation took place. 
( Dipavamsa YI •^1-2; Mahavarhsa V, 22.) 

\ He was consecrated 218 years after the Nirvana of Buddha 
Dipavamsa 8-1 : Mahavamsa 5-21 ) 

y = Vayu Parana : M = Matsya Parana These dates are 
based on the year of Buddha’s Nirvana. It is according to D, B. 
Pillai 478 B. 0. and according to Charpentier 477 B. 0. See Ind. Ant. 
XLIII. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE INDIAN CAMPAIUJI OF ALEXANDER. 



f'TiiZjOri 

The point at which Alexander crossed the Indus, has 
not been definitely settled. It is generally believed that 
he crossed it at A^ttack by means of a bridge of boats 
but opinion is nut unanimous on the subject, M. Foucher 
being of opinion that he must have crossed it some 
sixteen miles above at Ohind or Uind. Amphis who 
had succeeded to the throne Oi Taxila on the death of 
his father made his obeisance to Alexander and pre- 
sented him with 30 elephants, 300 oxen, 10000 sheep 
and 200 talents of silver. The hill chieftain of Abhisara 
also tendered his homage and Alexander invited Porus 
to come to him and submit but the latter proudly 
refused saying that he would of course go to meet him 
but at the head of an army ready for battle. 

Alexander consequently began to make preparations 
for a battle and gave orders for a reconnaisance to be 
made to ascertain the point at which it was possible to 
cross the river Hydaspes (Jhelum). In the meantime, he 
kept his army moving from place to place, so that Porus 
who was encamped on the other side of the river with 
all his army and his splendid array of elepharits may be 
at a loss to understand the point at which the main 
attack will be delivered. Poius had however apticipated 
these tactics and consequently while he kept the major 
portion of his army just opposite the place where 
Alexander was encamped kept sentries at all places 
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whdre he thought it was possible to cross the river. 
Some time was therefore lost before the point of vantage 
was found but at last Alexander who was making the 
reconnaisance in person found that there was at one 
point of the river, a precipitous high cliff, opposite to 
which was a large tract of land overgrown with trees. 
Alexander detei mined to cross the river at this place 
and brought over there, with great secrecy, the major 
portion of his army consisting of 5000 cavalry and 12000 
infantry, leaving his general Krateros at the place where 
he was first encamped, with instructions not to cross the 
river until Porus moved to fight, where Alexander was, 
with all his elephants or was fleeing from the field ; for, 
Alexander rightly concluded that if Krateros were to 
attempt to cross the river when the elephants were still 
standing in battle array, the horses of the cavalry would 
take fright at their mere sight and thus impede seriously 
the advance of the army. 

The bulk of the army marched accordingly to the 
position assigned to them but when he reached the place, 
Alexander found to his surprise that on the other side 
of the island, the river was full of water. He however 
found to his relief that it was not too deep, and that 
it would not be difficult for horses to cross it, if Porus 
did not arrive in time to oppose the attempt. Conse* 
quently, without losing any time, Alexander gave orders 
to make the attempt and he was on the point of accom- 
plishing his purpose quite safely, when the son of 
Porus arrived at the place with an army of 2000 men 
and 120 chariots to obstruct his path. A , battle 
ensued and according to some authors, Alexander was 
wounded and his favourite horse Boukephalos was 
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killed. The army that had landed before the son of 
Porus arrived, however, defeated the latter and he lay 
dead on the field of battle with 400 of his men. 

The sad news of his son’s , death reached Porus and 
without losing any time, he hastened to the spot where 
the incident had happ )ned with an army of 200 
elephants, 30000 infantry, 4000 cavalry and 300 chariots 
and at once arranged his army in battle array. The 
infantry formed the centre and the elephants were 
placed at regular in tervals in front of the first line with 
the cavalry and chariots on the flanks. Alexander seeing 
that it was not advisable to attack the whole front as 
his opponent’s army was numerically superior, con- 
centrated his attack on the left of the enemy’s line. 
The cavalry on the right was despatched by Porus to 
their assistance but before they could reach the spot, 
Alexander ordered two of his own regiments to dash 
along the right side of Porus’ army and attack the 
left from the rear. They performed the task allotted 
to them with complete success so that the army of 
Porus was taken by surprise and great confusion 
ensued Alexander thereupon gave prompt orders to 
attack the centre and the tide of success turned com- 
pletely in his favour for, the elephants got frighted and 
in spite of the best efforts of their drivers to control 
their movements, became uncontrollable and began to 
run about wildly, tramping a number of men belonging 
to their own army. Porus tried his best to save the 
situation with characteristic heroism and as Arrian 
quite truly observes “ did not after the manner of 
Darios, the great king, abandon the field and show his 
men the first example of flight; but on the contrary 



fbaghfc on as long as He saw any Indian maintaining the 
contest " Se was however wounded at last in his 
right shoulder, which was the only part of his body 
that was not protected by an armour, and the brave 
king whirling round fell *00 the field of battle and 
was immediately taken a captive before his mighty 
adversary. 

With a magnanimity which characterised him in 
all his dealings with a fallen foe, Alexander rode for- 
ward in front of his camp to meet the royal prisoner and 
his eyes were filled with admiration as he saw the 
handsome appearance and the majestic stature of 
Porus. “ How shall I treat you ” asked Alexander, 
Treat me, O Alexander, as befits a King ” was the 
reply. “ I shall do so for my own sake " said 
• Alexander, “ but ask some other boon ” “ In what I 
have asked, everything is included ' the captive king 
replied, a reply which so much pleased Alexander that 
he not only restored to Porus, his own territory but 
added to it some other which he had won. 

The most powerful ruler in this part of India having 
been subdued, the task of subjugating the neighbouring 
rulers was comparatively easy and a king named Porus, 
supposed to be the nephew of the elder Porus who was 
ruling at Gandaris and a tribe named Glausai or Glaukani- 
kai was subdued. Alexander next crossed the Akesines 
( Chenab ) and then the river Hydraotes ( Ravi ). A 
town named Pimprana belonging to a tribe called Adrai- 
stai capitulated and another named Sangala where a 
tribe viz Kathaioi sought to stem the tide of conquest 
was taken by storm and razed to the ground. 
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Only oue river, the Bias, ( the Hyphasis ) of the 
Greeks remained to be crossed and Alexander determined 
to do so, when a murmur of discontent arose amongst 
his troops, who had hitherto followed him with alacrity 
and won for him splendid successes. They had, they 
complained, strayed away too much from their homes. 
A number of their comrades were slain on the field of 
battle and they obtained with great difficulty the 
necessities of life; they therefore earnestly begged per* 
mission to be allowed to return to their home and be 
once more in their native land. Alexander was, of 
course, taken aback and tried to revive their drooping 
spirits by an eloquent speech in which he praised their 
great exploits, the victories they had achieved and the 
nations they had conquered; but his efforts failed to 
rouse any enthusiasm in their depressed hearts and 
seeing that it was useless to force his wish on the army 
he sullenly gave them orders to retrace their steps. The 
arrangement was that a force of 8000 men including a 
large proportion of mounted troops should be embarked 
in the fleet, while the rest of the army consisting of 
about 120000 men marched in two corps along the banks. 

A detailed account of the tribes he subjugated and 
the towns he captured has been preserved to us but it 
is difficult to identify the people or the places and the 
difficulty is considerably enhanced by the fact that the 
rivers of the Punjab have changed their course. We 
have therefore to content ourselves with a bare outline 
of events without making any attempt to locate the 
places. 

The first river he recrossed was, of course, the 
Hydraotes or the Kavi and no event of any importance 
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occurred till it was crossed. When, however, he reached 
the place where the Hydraotes or Ravi joins the 
Akesines ( Chinab ) a number of tribes dwelling at the 
place viz. the Siboi, the Agalassoi and the Malloi had 
to be dealt with. The Siboi submitted but the Agalassoi 
having collected an army of 40000 foot and 3000 horse 
opposed his path and were defeated. Still unsubdued, 
they made a bold attempt to thwart him at another 
place but suffered a fresh defeat and having thus realised 
thal it was impossible for them to check the great 
conqueror, fhey set fire to the town and cast themselves 
with their wives and children into the flames. 

Alexander’s troubles however did not end here for 
other tribes residing in the neighbourhood rose against 
him viz. the Malloi ( the Malavas ) and the Oxydrakai 
( Ksudrakas ) their army consisting of 80000 infantry, 
10000 cavalry and 200 chariots. Though his army 
frightened on account of the great strength of their 
enemy was reluctant to follow him and was about to 
mutiny again, Alexander averted the crisis by his 
tactfulness and fell upon one of the tribes viz. the 
Malloi before they could formulate a joint plan and 
inflicted 6i^ them a crushing defeat and being exasperated 
on account of the difficulties which the Indian tribes 
were raising on his way back put to sword the whole 
army, killing even persons who were working unarmed 
in the fields. The unfortunate people seized by panic 
filed to the rivers and tried to conceal themselves behind 
the river rushes, but his soldiers tracked them out with 
relentless energy and put them to the sword. 

There was only one recourse open to the Malloi; 
they fled to east bank of the river and took refuge in 
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**a town inhabited by Brahmanas but Alexander pursued 
them hotly and laid siege to the town. It was gallantly 
defended but it was taken at last and about 5000 men 
in all were killed and as they were men of spirit, very 
few were taken prisoners.** • 

It might have been e.^peeted that the Malloi would 
submit to Alexander at least now, but the brave people 
contested every inch of ground, and the bulk of them 
having succeeded in reerossing *he Hydraotes, tried to 
check Alexander’s advance with an army 50,000 men. 
Once more, the genius of Alexander proved equal to the 
occasion and the Malloi had to retrace their steps to a 
fortified town whose exact position has not been identi- 
fied but is supposed to be on the boundary of Jhang 
and Montgomery districts. * A thrilling incident occur- 
red here for Alexander eager to infuse spirit into his 
troops made a brave attempt to scale the walls by placing 
a ladder against them himself. He was marked out by 
his bright and glistening armour and a well aimed arrow 
struck him on his chest and he fell down on the ground. 
It was a critical moment but one of his generals with 
admirable devotion bestrided him and protected him from 
further attacks by holding his shield over him, While 
another general though wounded himself, assisted him 
in his arduous task. At last his troops rallied to Alex- 
ander’s assistance and he was saved, the arrow having 
been extracted in a somewhat unskilful way, which 'would 
have resulted in the death of a man of a frame less strong 
than that of Alexander. The town was now taken, and 
the inhabitants of the place had to pay the full penalty 


• See Barlj History of India by V. A. Smith, p. 96. 
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for the remarkable incident by all its men, women and 
children being slain without any discrimination. 

The few Malloi who w’ere left made their submission 
and the Oxydrakai convinced that further resistance 
was hopeless, tendered 4heir homage and sent to 
Alexander valuable gifts through envoys who are des- 
cribed as “dignified men. of uncommon stature, clad in 
purple and gold and riding in chariots.’’ The presents 
they offered was in keeping with their position and 
consisted of 1030 four-horsed chariots, 1000 bucklers of 
native manufacture, 100 talents of steel, great store of 
cotton goods, a quantity of tortoise shells, skins of large 
lizards, with tame lions and tigers. 

The march w'as now resumed and having appointed 
Phillipos to be the Satrap of the conquered provinces, 
Alexander reached the confluence of the Indus with the 
other rivers of the Panjab. A number of tribes called 
Abastanoi, Xathroi, and Ossadioi submitted to him as 
also tribes called Malli and Sabarcae,the last of which is 
described as having a democratic form of Government 
having no king. Alexander next advanced to the country 
of a king called Mousikanos, who at first submitted to 
him but later on changed his mind and took up arms 
against Alexander with the result that it cost him his 
life. A graphic account of the people over whom the 
king ruled, has been preserved by Arrian who says that 
they attained the age one hundred and thirty years, 
and although their country possessed mines of gold and 
silver, refused to make use of either metal. Unlike the 
Indians, they kept no slaves employing in their stead 
young men in the flower of their youth, as the Cretans 
employ the Aphamiotai and the Lacsedemonians, the 
Helots. They also resembled the Lacsedemonians in 
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observing the custom of a public meal, at which the 
food served was the produce of the chase. They declined 
to study any science sav3 that of medicine and were 
reported to have no system of civil law, the jurisdiction 
of the courts being confined •to eases of murder and 
other violent crime.* 

A chief named Oxykanos was next subdued and his 
two principal cities sacked. Another chieftain viz. 
Sambos having his capital at Sindimana tendered his 
submission, but certain Brahmuoas who were staying 
in his court tried to stir up the people against the 
invader and being unsuccessful were put to death. The 
sacking of cities, the well contested battles and the 
frequent slaughter of even unarmed citizens, greatly 
increased the toll of death of the southern campaign 
and it is said to have reached the huge total of 80000. 

Alexander had now reached the final stage of his 
victorious campaign and halted at Patala, supposed to 
be the same as Bahmanabad. Seeing that it was admir- 
ably fitted to be a great emporium of trade, he ordered 
one of his ablest generals to construct a great citadel at 
the place, and proceeding further to the south, he gave 
orders to Nearchos to sail round the coast into the 
Persian (irulf with his fleet while he himself proceeded to 
march by land with the bulk of his army through 
Gedrosia (Mekran) to Persia and Babylon, after a 
memorable campaign w'hich lasted for full two years and 
a quarter. 

As regards its result, it added the vast and fertile 
territory round the Indus and the five rivers of the 
Panjab to the vast conquests of Alexander. He evi- 

• Onesikrites quoted bj Strabo gives a similar description. See 
Mac Orindle’s Ancient India p. 41. 
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dently intended that it should form a permanent ad- 
dition to the Macedonian empire-the care with which he 
used to mark out places of strategical importance and 
with which he used to fortify them are indubitable proof 
of his intention-but there he did not succeed; for, his death 
took place within a short time of his return from India 
and the magnificent empire he had won with his genius 
and his sword was parcelled out among his generals who 
were unable to hold it long. The major portion of his 
Indian conquests was the first to be wrested away from 
their hands by the Maurya king Chandragupta, though 
the Greeks continued to rule oyer a small portion of the 
territory on the north western frontier until they were 
dispossesed by Kadphises I, 

But if Alexander did not succeed in establishing a 
permanent empire himself, he paved the way for those 
generals whose ambition prompted them to carve out a 
kingdom for themselves in India by demonstrating that 
it was not impossible to cross the lofty mountains and 
the mighty rivers which appeared to be designed by 
nature to ward off its invaders. Again, the graphic 
account which the literary men who aecompained Alex- 
ander gave to the Western nations, of its people, its 
riches, its diverse fauna and flora and its inexhaustible 
mineral resources, drew to it the attention of Europe to 
whom it was hitherto a sealed country. The result 
was that India which pent up within its natural 
boundaries %vas till then leading an independent life, 
secure from the influence of its neighbours, began now 
to come into contact with foreign nations who were 
destined to play an important part in shaping its future. 

The result of the intercourse was however not one 
sided for while it gave to the western nations a know- 
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ledge of India, it made India acquainted with western 
civilization and culture. How far it affected Indian 
thought and Indian art has however not been definitely 
settled. Western scholars are of opinion that India owes 
much to Greece in the sphewe of architecture, drama 
and astrcnomy. Thus, General Cunningham in Vol. V 
of his Archaeological Survey of India speaks of three 
Indo- Greecian styles, of which the Ionic prevailed in 
Taxila, the Corinthean in Gandhara and the Dorian in 
Kashmir. This view is however combated by Dr, 
Rajendralal M:tra in his work the Antiquities of Orissa- 
he being strongly of opinion that there is no trace of 
Greek influence in Indian architecture. Opinion is 
more unanimous regarding the Greek influence in the 
matter of astronomy and drama but it would be out of 
place to discuss the question at length at this stage. We 
will have occasion to do so, when treating of the Bactrian 
Greek rule in India. 

Lastly, there is one more distinguishing feature of 
Alexander’s campaign As we have seen, the Purapas 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata give elaborate 
lists of the various dynasties w'ho ruled in India but 
their utility is very much lessened owing to the utter 
absence of chronology. As however the date of Alexa- 
nder’s Indian campaign is definitely known, it forms 
an important landmark which has proved of incalculable 
advantage in fixing the date of the events which immedi- 
ately preceded and followed the event. It is not that 
their dates could be definitely fixed; for, there are a num- 
ber of cases where there isan acute controversy but these 
differences are slight when compared with those which 
mark the period preceding the invasion of Alexander. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MAUEYAN DYNASTY B. 0. 314 TO B. 0. 177. 

: 0 : 

Chandragupta, the young prince who, as mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, drove away the Greeks from 
India was according to the Puranas. a son by a 6udra 
wife of the last of the Nandas whom he displaced. From 
the brief notice which v e have about the reign of the 
last mentioned king, it appears that his rule was marked 
by an avaricious policy which made him very unpopular 
and Chandragupta who had received his training at the 
hands of Chanakya, the Indian Machiavelli seized the 
opportunity to wrest the throne from him and eminently 
succeeded in his efforts with the assistance of his able 
preceptor. The success was, however, not easily achiev- 
ed for the chief minister of the Nandas known as the 
An^atya, true to his master, made a determined attempt 
to thwart his designs. He first took up the cause of an- 
other near relation of the Nandas, but the latter proved 
unequal to the occasion and Chandragupta together with 
his ally Parvataka, the ruler of the region between the 
Rapti and Gandaki took Pataliputra (the Modern Patna) 
the capital of Magadha. The clever minister however 
succeeded in stirring up discord between the allies and 
having thus won over the mountain king to his side 
took the bolder course of finding out means to remove 
Chandragupta from his path. Ohapakya however came 
to know of this through his spies and having mikni^d 
to make Parvataka fall in the trap which was deadgned 
for Chandragupta, the unfortunate king lost his life. 
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The Amatya however made one more attempt to 
restore the fortunes of the fallen dynasty and per- 
suaded Malayaketu, the son of Parvataka to take up 
arms against Chandragupta. Moreover, he arranged to 
secure for him the assistance ef the king Chitravarman 
of Ktilut, king Simhanada of Malayabhumi, king 
Pu§kara of Kashmir, Sinahusena of the territory round 
the Indus and Meghaksa of the Parasika kingdom but 
Chanakya again upset his plans by rousing Malaya 
ketu’s suspicions against his allies and the whole schenfce 
deplorably failed owing to the former’s weakness. 
Chandragupta now became the undisputed master of 
the territory under the sway of the Nandas and in 
accordance with the advice of Chanakya appointed the 
Amatya of the late king his chief Minister, in return for 
his fidelity to his master. 

Being now firmly seated on the throne, Chandra* 
gupta formed the ambitious scheme of extending his 
territories and founding a great empire His most 
formidable rival was Seleucus, one of Alexander’s 
generals who had obtained Babylon as his share, on the 
partition of the territory conquered by Alexander, among 
his generals. He was unable to retain his hold on the 
country at first, but he made a brave attempt to regain 
it and succeeded not only in winning it back but bringing 
under his sway, the greater portion of W estern and 
Central Asia. This brought him in the vicinity of the 
Indian border and he organised an expedition to the 
eountffy evidently with a view to annex to his kingdom 
at leaiit ttiat portion of the Indian territory which had 
been redneed to subjection by Alexander. Chandragupta 
had however already collected an army of 30000 cavalry 
and 600000 infantry and consequently not only was he 
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unable to obtain any sneeess, but had on the other hand, 
to cede to his rival the satrapies of Paropanisadai, Aria 
and Arachosia corresponding to the countries having as 
their capital the modern cities of Kabul, Herat and 
Kandhar. He also cemented the treaty by a matrimonial 
alliance and sent an Ambassador to reside in his court* 
the famous Megasthenes whose account of what he saw 
and learnt in the court of Chandragupta forms one of 
the most interesting records in the pages of Ancient 
Indian history. 

Chandragupta next turned his attention to 
Kathiawad and reduced it to submission as may be 
inferred from the inscription on the great rock at 
Girnar which records the fact that a lake called 
Sudars'ana was originally built by Pusyagupta of the 
Vais'ya caste, a brother-in-law of the emperor. An 
equally explicit statement regarding the conquest of 
Gujarat has not been found but as we learn from the 
edicts of As'oka that his sway extended as far as SoparS, 
near Bassein and as he is known to have added only the 
territory of the Kalihgas to his paternal dominions, we 
may safely conclude that the whole of the province as 
far as Bassein formed a part of the , territory under the 
sway of his father. Borne Mysore inscriptions even 
lead to the conclusion that the northern portion of the 
country was included in the Mauryan empire and this 
derives considerable support from the filet that the 
Nandas whom Chandragupta displace lire 'ia 
another inscription to have ruled over a 

vince which included the Western Oeo^ua and; 
north of Mysore.* 


Eiee-Mysore and Ooorg p. 8 and 9, 
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Chandragupta thus ranks among one of the greatest 
rulers of India, his kingdom extending from the 
western borders of Afghanistan in the west to the Bay 
of Bengal in the east and from Kashmir in the north 
to as far as the Yindhya rang» in the south. His skill 
as an administrator was not less marked than his 
ability as a general and a very elaborate account of his 
administration is available from the Arthas'astra com- 
piled by his minist'^r Chanakya, as well as from the 
writings of Greek writers especially Megasthenes, 

The form of Government was of course monarchical, 
the king being the head of the Government, and being 
assisted by officers appointed by himself. According to 
the school of the Manavas, the number of such mini- 
sters was fixed to be twelve, but Chanakj^a who has 
expressed his views on different administrative pro- 
bleiTis of the time in his book “ the Arthas'astra ” 
maintained that the number should be such as suited the 
needs of the occasion. Megasthenes has given us 
a very faithful account of the duties they had to 
discharge, their composition and their qualifications. 
He says, 

“ The seventh class consists of the counsellors and 
assessors of those who deliberate upon public affairs. 
It is the smallest class looking to numbers but the most 
respected on account of the high character and wisdom 
of its members. To them belong the highest posts of 
the Government, the tribunals of justice and the general 
administration of public affairs. As it is distinginshed 
by superior wisdom and justice, it enjoys the prerogative 
of choosing governors, chiefs of provinces, deputy gover- 
r s, superintendents of the treasury, generals of the 
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army, admirals of the navy, controllers and commis- 
sioners who superintend agriculture. ” 

The pay the Government servants received varied 
from 4000 panas a month for the heir apparent and 
other officers of the Stat^ to 5 panas given to persons 
doing manual work. A “ pana ” weighed about 56 
grains and was approximately worth twelve annas of the 
present currency, and at that rate, the pay the Govern- 
ment servants received varied from Ks. 3000 a month 
to Ks. 3-12-0 for the lowest, a scale which still obtains 
in some of the first class Native States of India. 

The chief source of the king’s revenue was his share 
of the produce realised from land, generally fixed at one 
fourth. Besides this, an additional amount was levied 
from lands which were irrigated, the amount varying 
from one fifth to one third of the revenue realised there- 
from. Taxes were also levied on articles exported for 
sale and in order to ensure a good income, the strange 
rule was laid down that commodities should not be sold 
at the place of growth and manufacture. Imports 
from foreign countries were heavily taxed, the total duty 
levied on them being 20 percent of the price On fruits 
and other articles of an easily perishable nature, a duty 
equal to one sixth of their value was levied and the duty 
on precious stones was determined with the aid of ex- 
perts. Special duty was also levied on wines imported 
from abroad and all evasion of duty was frustrated by 
the rule which required that all gooods brought for sale 
should be marked with the Government Stamp. 

At the end of the year, the Ministers used to meet 
and submit an account of the work done by the several 
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Departments under them, and questions of foreign as 
well as internal policy were also discussed at the time. 

In the matter of the administration of justice, we 
find that the headman of the village continued to exer- 
cise the powers he had be6n exercising from times 
immemoria!. With the elders of the village ( Grama- 
vrddhah), he also used to settle disputes among villagers 
and he was authorised to deport out of the village under 
him, a thief or adu'terer. The judicial machinery was 
however revised to meet new needs and we find for the 
first time the judicial courts divided into “ civil ” and 
“ criminal, ” the civil courts being composed of three 
persons who were proficient in the Sastras, and three 
Ministers ( Amatyah ) and the criminal courts of the 
three ministers, and three supervisors who made the 
necessary investigation and laid the result of the inquiry 
before the court. The judges were enjoined to be scru- 
pulously fair and careful in deciding cases and were puni- 
shed, if they threatened, rebuked, silenced or drove 
away a party to a suit, if they put irrelevant questions, 
did not note dow'n what was submitted to them in reply 
to their queries, instructed a party as to the way in 
which it should give evidence or gave it information 
regarding its previous statement. It is not clearly 
stated who tried the judges for misconduct under any 
of these heads, but it must have been the king assisted 
by his chief ministers. 

An idea of the nature of the suits that were brought 
before the courts may be gathered from the specification 
of the cases, they were empowered to deal with. Thus 
the civil courts dealt with (1) the e.stab]ishment of 
contract (2) breach of contract of service, (3) rights of 
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(6) rescission of contracts of sale, (7) deposits, (8) resum- 
ption of gifts, (9) acts of violence, (10) assault, (11) 
defamation, (12) gambling, (13) sales of property by 
persons other than the ovwier, (14) rights of ownership, 
(15) boundary disputes, (16) construction of buildings 
(17) sale of house property (18) damage to agriculture, 
pasture ground, and public roads, (19) miscellaneous 
hindrances, (20) duties of man and wife (21) guilds (22) 
inheritance and succession, (23) miscellaneous offences 
and (24) rules of procedure. 

The criminal courts took cognisance of cases relating 
to (1) the protection of artisans, (2) the protection of mer- 
chants, (3) the removal of national calamity (4) the sup- 
pression of the wicked (5) the detection of criminals by 
spies, (6) arresting robbers on suspicion or in the act (7) 
examination of violent death, (8) cross-examination (9) 
discipline in Government departments (10) penalty for 
the mutilation of a limb (11) capital punishment with or 
without torture (12) improper social intercourse (13) 
punishment for other transgressions. 

The Arthas'astra gives a very elaborate account of 
the roads and communications existing in the times of 
Chandragupta, and they are minutely classified. The 
biggest road was the Rajamarga used by kings on 
occasions of state and 32 feet wide. Of these 
Megasthenes has noticed one viz. that connecting 
Pataliputra with the Indus Valley. There were generally 
six in a city of which three ran north and south and 
three east to west. The road for the larger chariots 
was also 32 feet broad and that for smaller chariots 10 
feet wide. Roads for small animals as well as for 
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were roads specially meant for asses and camels which 
were such as could, be used irrespective of the season 
or nature of the soil. Lastly, there is a mention of the 
padapatha, the Manu§ya patha and the road for persons 
carrying laerehandise on their shoulders. 

Of the water routes, tae Arthas'astra mentions the 
ordinary, river routes and the roads over artificial v/ater 
ways or canals. The routes for coastal traffic are also 
mentioned and there were besides ocean routes by which 
India carried on traue w'ith foreign countries. 

The P. W. Department of Chandragupta also at- 
tended to the working of mines, the construction and 
maintenance of irrigation works, the planting of fruit 
trees, flower trees and medicinal plants and herbs, as 
also to the maintenance of liospitals. This was noted by 
Megasthenes who observes as follows : — 

“ Of the Magistrates, some have the charge of the 
market, others of the city, others of the soldiery. Some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land as in Egypt 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from 
the canals into their branches, io that every man may 
have an equal supply of it. These persons have also 
charge of the hunters and have the power of rewarding 
or punishing them according to their deserts. They 
collect the taxes and superintend the occupations con- 
nected with land as those of the wood cutters, the 
carpenters, the blacksmiths and the miners. They make 
the public roads and at every ten stadia set up a pillar 
to indicate the by-roads and distances. 

Details about the working of the mines, and the way 
in which metals were purified are given in the Artha- 
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of mining experts and their duty was to locate the mine 
and to ascertain its richness by taking into account, the 
colour, weight, smell, taste, oiiiness, adhesiveness, power 
of amalgamating with particular metals &c The metals 
were purified by the application of urine, alkalies, cow’s 
bilQ, urine and dung of buffalo etc., and were made 
malleable by the application of the ashes of yava masa, 
tila, honey, sheep’s milk, clarified butter, powder of cow’s 
teeth and horn &e. After these processes were gone 
through, it was sent to the superintendents concerned of 
whom there was a large number, entrusted with specific 
duties Thus there were the superintendents of gold 
to attend to the manufacture of golden ornaments, 
superintendent of the inferior metals, superintendent 
of the military weapons and superintendent of the mint. 
There was also a superintendent called the liavari- 
adhyaksa who looked after the commerce in salt. 

Irrigation also received all the attention the subject 
requires in a country like India. We have a reference 
to it, in the writings of Megasthenes in the passage 
quoted above and also in the rock inscription, recording 
the building of a lake called Sudars'ana by Pusyagupta 
of the Vais'ya caste, a brother-in-law of Chandragupta. 
Irrigation was carried on (l) by hand (2) by water 
carried on shoulders, (3) by mechanical contrivance, and 
(4) by water raised from tanks, rivers, etc., the rates 
charged being J, ^ and ^ of the produce respectively. 
Great care was taken to see that no damage was done 
to irrigation works and a fine was inflicted for letting 
out water otherwise than through the sluice gate. Again 
if the owner of rent free land, neglected to keep it in 
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repairs, a fine equal to double the loss caused by the 
remissness was imposed. 

Owing to the fact thut cattle in India are extremely 
useful not only for transport but for cultivation, great j 
attention was paid to their w5ll being. Six superinten- 
dents weie appointed to look after them, viz. (1) The 
superintendent of cows, (2) the superintendent* of 
pastures and grazing grounds, (3) the game keeper, (4) 
the superintendent of elephants, (5) the superintendent 
of forests and forest produce and (6) the superintendent 
of horses. It was their duty to look after the cattle in 
their charge, to the pasture grounds set apart by 
the State, and to the food to be given to them. 
The proportion to be given to them was fixed by 
state regulation and they were placed under the charge 
of herdsmen, who were paid under four different systems 
Besides tending cattle under their charge, they gave 
medicines to animals which were suffering from disease 
and if the disease of an animal took a serious turn owing 
to their negligence, they had to pay a fine equal to twice 
the cost of the expense incurred in effecting their reco- 
very. The rate of butter to be manufactured frorn 
milk was also fixed, after taking into account the quality 
of the milk of different animals, and if there was any 
variation owing to special circumstances, the real pro- 
portion was settled by actual churning. 

Besides the officers and departments mentioned above 
the king appointed inspectors who with the assistance 
of courtesans kept a watch over the events that happened 
in the locality under their charge and made reports to 
the king. Officers were also appointed to keep a register 
of births and deaths, to superintend maikets and to 
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keep a strict watch over sale and barter; and there were 
stringent rules forbidding old and new articles being 
mixed up together, any disregard of the rules being 
severely punished. 

A special feature of th% administration of Chandra- 
gupta was the encouragement given to persons who had 
devised any new process tending to the welfare of the 
people or the State The day fixed for the purpose was 
the New Year’s day when such persons used to repair 
to the courts and submit publielj^^ an account of what 
they had done. If it was found that his claim was true, 
he was exempted from the payment of taxes and contri- 
butions but if it was false, he was enjoined, w’e are told, 
to remain quiet for the rest of his life. 

As foreign ambassadors used to attend the court of 
Chandragupta and as people from foreign countries, used 
to repair to India for commercial purposes, one depart- 
ment was specially created to look after them and to 
see that they were provided with proper lodgings and 
given the necessary facilities and protection. The move- 
ments of foreign ambassadors were carefully watched by 
means of persons attending upon them and arrangements 
were made to provide them as well as other foreigners 
with medical help, in case they fell ill during their 
sojourn in India. The department also looked to their 
safe conduct up to the confines of the Empire and in 
ease any one of them died, it arranged for his funeral 
ceremonies and to the proper disposal of his property. 

Trade with foreign countries was carried on, on a 
large scale and was under the control of the Superinten- 
dent of Ports who fixed the time of the arrival and 
departure of ships and supervised the arrival and depar- 
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ture of foreign merchants. The chief places witli which 
trade was carried on were Suvarnabhumi from which a 
kind of sandal wood called Kaliyaka was imported, China 
which exported fabrics of silk while gems of various 
kinds as well as aloe wood were*imported from the other 
side of the ooean. 

The military administration of the State, which was 
of the utmost importance, owing to the vast extent of 
the territory, he had acquired by force of arms and the 
necessity of defending it against enemies, internal or ex- 
ternal, was planned on an elaborate scale being entrusted 
to six differeiit officers Of this, one was in charge of the 
fleet, while another was in charge of the transport arrang- 
ments and charged with the duty of providing fodder 
for the animals and food for the soldiers. The third 
officer was in charge of the infantry, the fourth in cliarge 
of the horses, the fifth in charge of the war chariots and 
the sixth of the elephants. As observed before, in the 
times of the Mahabharata;* the army consisted of four 
arms only viz. (I) the infantry (2) cavalry (3j chariots 
and (4) elephants but this system was improved upon 
by Chandragupta who added two more arms viz, traris* 
port and fleet, to meet the steadily growing require- 
ments of his empire. The total strength of his army 
was estimated to be 600,000 infantry 30,000. horse and 
9,000 elephants. 

The care of the king’s person was entrusted to women, 
the bodyguards and the rest of the soldiery being posted 
outside the gates. It seemed Chandragupta lived in 
eternal dread of his enemies, for he did not sleep in a 
particular place or a particular apartment but was obliged 

• Vide. p. 253 Vol, I 
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to change his coach from time to time to defeat plots 
against his life. He generally used to stay in his palace 
but when justice had to be dispensed, or a sacrifice was 
to be ofiered, he used to leave its precincts. The most 
important occasion when he was absent therefrom was 
when he led an army to the battlefield for he was in 
supreme command thereof and it was he who planned 
and carried out the field operations. 

The picture of the life of the people which the Greek 
writers have presented tous is indeed pleasant and bears 
testimony to the excellence of the administrative m.achi- 
nery. “ The people ” says Megasthenes " were honest 
and contented and respected truth and virtue ’’and in 
corroboration of the statement, he goes on to say that in 
the camp of Chandragupta which consisted of 4.00,000 
men, the theft reported on any one day did not exceed 
200 drachmae and that “although there were no written 
laws and the people were ignorant of writing.” 

A still more gratifying feature of their life was that 
there were no suits about pledges and deposits nor did 
they require seals on w'itnesses, all transactions being 
based upon mutual confidence. They were fond of 
finery, their dress consisting of cloth worked in gold and 
flowered robes made of muslin. Intoxication was 
unknown, the only occasion on which they used to drink 
being the offering of a sacrifice. 

The great king who-se genius had reared such a vast 
emnire and who had worked out the elaborate scheme 

L 

of administration described above, ruled for a period of 
24 years and handed over the reins of Government to 
his son Bindusara, having according to the inscription 
at $ravana Belgola adopted the Jain religion and 
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become a disciple of Bhadrabahu, the 7th in descent 
from Mahavira, its great founder. He accompanied 
that spiritual guide when the latter predicting a dire 
calamity for 12 years in Ujjayini, migrated with the 
whole of the Jain community to the south and led an 
ascetic life in accordance witl? its dictates till his death 
which occurred at the age of sixty- two* 

The information which we possess regarding 
Bindusara is comparatively meagre and is contained in 
the Indian legenas regarding As'oka, which do not 
deserve much crederee on account of the extravagant 
facts they often narrate. However, there may perhaps 
be a germ of truth in the facts noted there that Taxila 
rebelled in his reign. It was then a famous city known 
for the learned men who flocked there and this fact 
coupled with its important position gave it an impor- 
tance which few other cities in that district possessed. 
An able ruler would have foreseen this and done 
nothing to exasperate its people but Bindusara who had 
not the ability which characterises a person who carves 
out a kingdom for himself, did not care to attend to the 
administration of the state and the ministers having 
thus become aggressive, the people got dissatisfied and 
rose against the Crown. As'oka then young was sent 
to quell it and though he was badly equipped, he 
succeeded in his arduous task by pacific methods which 
won for him the admiration of all. 

Another noteworthy event of his reign was that an 
amLassador named Deimachos was sent to his court 
by Antiochus I, the successor of Seleucos (280-2ol B.C.) 
and by Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt ( 285- 
• Rice-Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions p. 9. 
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247 B C. ) Deimaehos committed bis observations to 
writing but like so many other writings of Greek 
authors, his work has been lost. If it had been preserved, 
we would probably have obtained as detailed an account 
of the reign of JBindus^ca as Megasthenes has left of 
Chandragupta. The only other reliable information 
which we possess regarding his reign is the foundation 
by him of the new city of Ra^jagrha. 

He was at first residing in Kus'agara, but the 
houses being of wood and being close together were 
destroyed by fire. He therefore shifted to a new site 
and built Rajagrha. When Hiuen Tsang visited the 
place in the first half of the 7th Century, a. d. no trace 
was left of its outer walls but the inner walls were 
standing in a ruined condition and are stated by him to 
be 20 li^ in circuit,+ 

Bindusara died after a reign of 25 years. His eldest 
son WHS Susima, but his arrogant behaviour had 
alienated the sympathy of the ministers, who installed 
As'oka on the throne. Susima marched to Pataliputra 
at the head of an arnjy to assert his rights by force but 
he failed in his attempt and Asoka became firmly 
established on the throne. 


* 35 li=6 miles. Beale-Buddhistic records Yol. II. p, 16^. 



CHAPTER VI. 


ASOKA AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

The reign of As'oka difFei^ in essential respects from 
that of his illustrious grandfather; for. while the founda- 
tion of a big empire was the work which Chandragupta 
accomplished, As'oka devoted his energies principally to 
the propagation of a programme, which aimed not at the 
conquest of dominion , but at what he, in his edicts, 
aptly calls the ‘^^reatest conquesU^-the conquest of 
the heart 

The reason which led him to do so, was a war with 
the Kalingas undertaken in the twelfth year of his 
reign Their kingdom which was founded at least eight 
centuries before Christ and which extended from the 
mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of the Krishna 
formed one of the five outlying kingdoms of Ancient 
India with its capital about half ^vay dovvn the coast 
and still surviving in the present city of Kalingapatan.* 
It was a great emporium of trade where ships from 
distant countries used to gather and its commercial 
interests were so great that navigation and commerce 
formed part of the education of the princes of Kalinga. 
Chandragupta had not brought it under his sway and 
As'oka with a view to complete the work which his 
grandfather had begun organised an expedition with a 
view to its conquest. He succeeded in his ambitious 
design but after an awful carnage, killing 1,00,000 persons 
and taking 1,50,000 prisoners; the great death roll 
stirred him deeply and he devoted the rest of his life ia* 
spreading peace and tranquility, 

• Hunter's Orissa Vol 1. p. l97. ^ 
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The account of his conversion to Buddhism as given 
by, the Buddhist chronicles is however entirely different. 
According to them, Asoka obtained the throne by 
slaying ninety-nine brothers, the offspring of his father^s 
sixteen wives, sparing onjy one who was the youngest 
viz. Tisya, It however so happened that at the time, 
the wife of Sumana, the eldest brother was pregnant 
and she fled to a place outside the capital where a kind 
hearted man gave her refuge and she gave birth to a 
child named Nigrodha. According to the Ceylon Chroni- 
cles, he became a recognised member of the Buddhistic 
faith when he was only seven and became thoroughly 
versed in its lore. As he was once passing by the 
palace, As^oka who of course knew nothing about his 
original history was much impressed by his bright 
countenance and having summoned him to his presence 
put to him a series of questions; the youthful boy gave 
him a lecture which produced a decided effect on the 
king and he became a convert to the Buddhistic faith. 

The account on the face of it bears the stamp of 
being legendary and its veracity would have been open 
to question even if we had no other version of the con- 
version of As oka to the Buddhistic faith. However as 
observed above, one of the edicts of As'oka gives in 
unambiguous terms a history of his conversion which 
leaves no doubt about the causes which \v7rought this 
change in his mind. It says •- 

King Priyadars^in, beloved of the gods, being ano- 
inted eight years^ conquered the country of Kalinga 
One hundred and fifty thousand souls were carried away 
thence, one hundred thousand were slain^ and many 
times as many died. Afterwards, now that Kalinga has 
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been conquered, are found with the beloved of the gods, 
a zealous protection of the sacred law, a zealous love of 
the sacred law, a zealous teaching of the sacred law. 
That is the repentance of the beloved of the gods on 
account of his conquest of Katinga; for, when an uncon- 
quered country is being conquered, there happens both 
a slaying and a dying ^nd a carrying off of the people. 
That appear^ very painful and regret lable to the beloved 
of the gods. But ^he following apper.rs to the beloved 
of the gods, still more regrettable than that; for there 
dwell Brahmanas or ascetics or men of other creeds 
among whom the following is practised viz. obedience to 
wards the first born, obedience towards parents, obedi- 
ence towards venerable persvins, becoming behaviour 
towards friends, acquaintaiioes, companions and relatives 
slaves and servants with fidelity of attachment. Such 
men suffer injury, or destruction or forcible separation 
from their beloved ones. Or misfortune befalls the 
friends, acquaintances, companions and relatives of 
those who themselves are well protected but whose 
affection is undiminished. Then, even that misfortune 
becomes an injury just for those unhurt ones. All 
this falls severally on men and appears regrettable 
to the beloved of the gods. And men have faith not 
merely in a single creed. 

Even one hundredth or one thousandth part of 
those men who were slain, died or were carried off 
during the conquest of Kalinga, now appears to the 
beloved of the gods, a matter of deepest regret. Even, 
if a man does him an injury, the beloved of the gods 
holds that all that can be borne should be borne. Even 
on the inhabitants of the forests, found in the empire of 
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thf Jjeloved of the gods, he takes compassion, if he is 
told that he should destroy them successively, and the 
beloved of the gods possesses power to torment them. 
Unto them, it is said-What ? “ Let them spurn 

doing evil and they shall ppt be killed,” for, the beloved 
of the gods desires for all beings, freedom from injury, 
self restraint, impartiality and joyfulness. 

But this conquest, the beloved of the gods holds the 
chiefest, the conquest through the sacred law. 

“ King Priyadars'in, beloved of the gods, honours 
men of all creeds both ascetic and householders, by 
gifts and honours of various kinds. ” 

“ But the beloved of the gods thinks not so much 
of gifts and honours as of what ? That an increase of 
essentials may take place among men of all creeds The 
increase of essentials may happen in various ways. 
But this is its root viz. guarding one's speech; how so ? 
Honouring one’s own creed and blaming other creeds 
shall not be in unimportant points or it shall be moderate 
with respect to this or that important point. But other 
creeds must be honoured for the reason. Acting thus 
one exalts one’s creeds and benefits also the other creeds. 
Acting differently one hurts one’s own creed and injures 
the other -creeds.”* 

The subjects perhaps wherein As'oka asserted his 
views in a thoroughly characteristic manner is that 
wherein he inculcates upon all the duty of abstinence 
from slaughter of animals. Buddha indeed asked his 
followers to abstain from doing any harm to living 
creal ures and from the destruction of life but this is 
something different from the energetic and thoroughly 
• Bpi Ind. Vol. II, 
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practical way in which As'oka set himself to the task. 
For, we learu from Edict I of Khalsi, that before he 
promulgated the orders in this behalf, thousands of 
living creatures were slaughtered everyday in the royal 
kitchen alone He not only stopped the slaughter al- 
together, but abolished also the royal hunt which was 
one of the chief sources of enjoyment of the king for 
centuries past. The p^:^ople followed the example set by 
their ruler and took up the matter in such right earnest 
that the slaughter of animals for sacrificial purposes 
became extinct and b^,s not been revived although more 
than two thousand years have elapsed since the 
Emperor issued his edict. 

With a view to impress the chief principles of the 
Buddhistic faith more firmly in the mind of ^he people, 
the Emperor appointed special officers to attend to their 
propagation and besides, passed a general order requir- 
ing District officers as well as the officers subordinate to 
them to go on a round every five years and instruct his 
subjects in the matter. Moreover, being aware that in 
spite of all his earnestness, the work which he had so 
much at his heart would suffer seriously after his death, 
he evidently following the example of the great Persian 
King Darius, caused the chief commandments to be 
inscribed on huge rocks situated in the remotest part of 
his vast domain. The labours of the Archaeological 
Department have succeeded in discovering a large 
number of them viz, at Shahbazgarhi, north-east of 
Peshawar, Mansehra in the N. W. Frontier province, 
Khalsi about fifteen miles west of the hill station of 
Mussoorie, Dhauli in the Cuttack District of Orissa, 
Jaugada in the Ganjam District of Madras Presidency 
9 
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and Surparaka ( Sopara ) north of Bombay. They have 
also been found at Maski in the Hyderabad State which 
have a special importance because they refer to As'oka 
by name, while the others generally speak of him by his 
familiar title of king Piyadasi. 

One of the most famous of these rocks is that at 
Girnar in the province of Kathiawad containing the 
inscriptions of three famous kings viz, As'oka, Rudra- 
daman and Skandaguj)ta. Its presence was first dis- 
covered by Colonel Tod in 1 822 , where it lay in a thicket 
remote from the ej’es of men until a philanthropic 
gentleman caused the thicket to be cleared, for the 
making of a road leading to the top of the hill, for the 
benefit of the Jains, some of whose best temples are 
situated on its summit. The inscriptions have of course 
suffered to some extent, but it has been found possible 
to take prints therefrom and an excellent copy thereof 
has been published in the Archseological report of 
Kathiawad and Kachchha. 

Besides these principal edicts, there are others 
generally known as the minor rock edicts found at 
Siddhapura, Jatinga Rames'vara and Brahmagiri, all 
situated in the Chitaldurg District of Northern Mysore, 
at Sahasram in the Shahabad district of South Behar, 
Rupanatha in the Jabalpur district of the* Central 
Provinces and at Eairat in the Jaypur State. 

As'oka also caused the edicts to be inscribed on as 
many as thirty pillars and of these eight have been dis- 
covered. Two of these contain only the rules for the main- 
tenance of discipline in the Buddhistic monastic order but 
the remainder have inscribed on them what are generally 
known as the pillar edicts. They are written in a style 
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as clear and forcible as that of the ruck edicts and some 
of these are well worth a quotation “ in extenso.’* 

The first of these is r.s follows : — 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods speaks thus; “After 
I had been anointed twenty *six years, I ordered this 
religious edict to be written Happiness in this world 
and the next is difficult to gain except by the greatest 
love of the sacred law, the greatest circumspection, the 
greatest obedientj, the greatest Tear, the greatest 
energy. But through my instructions, these have 
indeed increased day by day and will increase still 
more viz. the longing for the Sacred Law and the love 
of the Sacred Law. And my servants, the great ones, 
the lowly ones and those of the middle rank being able to 
lead sinners back to their duty obey and carry out my 
orders; likewise also, the warders of the marches. Now 
the order ( for them ) is to protect according to the 
sacred law', to give happiness in accordance with the 
sacred law, and to guard according to the sacred law.” 

The third edict is in a different strain. It says 
" Man only sees his good deeds ( and says unto him- 
self) ‘This good deed 1 have done’. But he sees in 
nowise his evil deeds ( and does not say unto himself ) 

* this evil deed I have done; ’ this is what is called sin. 
But difficult indeed is this self examination Neverthe- 
less, man ought to pay regard to the following and 
say unto himself “ Such passions as rage, cruelty, anger, 
pride, jealousy are those called sinful; even through 
these, I shall bring about my fall ” 

Such are the principles which the great king 
inculcated upon all his people. Not content with th© 



measures he had taken for the propagation of the Bud- 
dhistic faith throughout his vast empire, As'oka also 
sent missions for the same purpose to the country of 
the foreign rulers with whom he had diplomatic rela- 
tions e.g. Aiitiochus Theos, King of Syria and 
Western Asia, Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt 
Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia and Magas of Gyrene 
in Northern Africa. A Buddhist council-the third 
after the death of Buddha-was also held and though 
its main object was to safeguard both doctrine and life 
from misuse, it was at the same time decided, that 
arrangements should be made to spread the Buddhistic 
faith in Kashmir, Gandhara, Bactria, Deccan, the 
western coast of India and Ceylon. The result accord- 
ing to Rock Edict VIII was that victory by the 
sacred Law was won not only in his dominions but 
even in the neighbouring realms as far as six hundred 
leagues. 

A place where the mission was particularly success- 
ful was Ceylon, whose ruler Tisya, had according to the 
Ceylonese chronicles conceived a great admiration for 
As'oka, on account of the letters' fame having reached 
hi s ears. To come into closer relations with him, he 
despatched a mission to Pataliputra and when it set 
out to return to its native place, the Emperor seized 
' the opportunity to expound to the Sinhalese King the 
leading principles of the Buddhist religion, exhorting 
the latter to follow the same path. The King became 
easily a member of the faith and having requested 
that somebody should be sent to ordain him as well as 
others into the faith. Prince Mahendra was deputed 
for the purpose and succeeded in enlisting as many as 



40000 followers. Princess Amita also expressed her 
desire to follow the course, but as the Buddhist canon 
forbade the ordainment ot females by males, the king 
wrote again to the Emperor to send a respectable lady 
for the purpose. Princess Sanghamitra was accordingly 
sent and princess Amita became a recognised member 
of the faith together with her followers. 

The conversion of the royal family and of their 
following gave a great impetus to the other subjects 
of the King to adopt the Buddhistic faith and it rapidly 
spread throughout the whole province. In order to 
appeal to their imagination, a branch of the Bo tree 
under which the great Buddha had received bis inspira- 
tion was sent to Ceylon by As oka and later on, he sent 
there a collar-bone of As'oka extacte'd from the Chu- 
lamani Stupa, which was laid with great ceremony 
in a large stupa erected for the purpose. 

Though the efforts of the Emperor were thus mainly 
directed to the propagation of the Buddhistic faith, 
the administration of the State was by no means negle- 
cted The system in its main features continued to be the 
same as in the times of Chandragupta, but As'oka in- 
fused the same energy in it as he did in the sphere of 
religion. 

Thus, as mentioned in Rock Edict VI, it was not the 
practice before him to dispose of work or to receive 
reports at all times, but As'oka directed that the olQSciai 
reporters should report to him any matter affecting the 
public at any time and at any place, namely in the 
dining hall, the palace, the garden or even his bedroom. 
Some minor but extremely useful works such as the 
planting of banyan or mango trees to give shade to 



men or beasts, digging of wells at every half kos, the 
erecting of rest houses and the providing of watering 
places were all carried out with rigour and every 
measure was taken to ensure the comfort of the people 
at home and abroad. 

• 

A work which has proved to be of great advantage 
to archaeologists is the pillar erected by him at Rummin- 
dei in the Nepalese Tarai It was intended to com- 
memorate the visit of the Emperor, to the place where 
Buddha was born in the twentieth year of his corona- 
tion, accompanied by Upagupta, his preceptor “ Here” 
said he, pointing to the famous place, “ the venerable 
one was born” As'oka directed that a pillar be erected 
at the place with an inscription narrating the event, 
and exempted the village from ths payment of the 
royal share, as a fitting memorial to his visit. 

Besides these, there are many other pillars erected 
by the king, of great aitistic beauty, one of the most 
famous being that at Lauriya Nandangarh in the 
Champaran District of North Behar. It has on its top 
the figure of a lion facing the rising sun, resting 
on a circular abacus whose edge is decorated with a 
has relief representing a row of geese pecking their 
food. It is £9" and 7^" high, with a diameter of 35^" 
at the base, gradually narrowing down to one of 22^ at 
the top. Another well known pillar is that of Allahabad, 
whose abacus is ornamented with a border of alternate 
lotus and honey suckle A third pillar at Rampurva 
in the Champaran District was also surmounted by a 
lion, but it was separated from the main column at 
some time and lay buried in the ground close by, until 
its presence was discovered by Dr. Marshall. 
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All the three pillars noted above, have pillar edicts 
I to VI inscribed on them. A pillar at Delhi Topra 
has edicts I to VII, while two at Mirath (Meerat), and 
Lauriya Araraj have only edicts I to V I These to 
gether form the six pillars referred to above and there 
are besides two pillars at Sanchi and Sarnath conta- 
ining a minor edict. 

Besides the monuments described above, some of the 
earliest caves found in India were constructed in his 
reign. The chief of these are situated at Barabar hill 
about sixteen miles north of Gaya and the Nagarjuni 
hills to the east thereof and contain inscriptions dated 
in the twelfth and nineteenth year of his reign. They 
are hewn out of huge rocks, have vaulted roofs and the 
walls of some of them are carefully polished. They 
are thus evidently the precursors of those huge caves 
of later times which we find at various places, through- 
out the whole of India, though they lack that elaborate 
ornamentation which forms such a conspicuons feature 
of the later group. 

The great emperor appearsto have devoted his energies 
specially to the erection of stupas. These may be described 
to be structures containing the relics of a great personage 
and consisting of a large hemispherical dome surmounted 
on a low circular drum so as to leave sufiicient space for 
perambulation. He does not appear to be their origi- 
nator, as they are said to be erected over the relics of 
Buddha, soon after his death but he spent money more 
lavishly upon them than any of his predecessors. As may 
be inferred from the description given above, the stupas 
themselves have no s pecial architectural f eatures but some 

• Bnddhistic Records of the Western World p. 85. 



of ihem are fenced off by railings of stone elaborately ' 
curved and of these, some again have ornamental arches or 
Toranas which too are richly sculptured. The most 
well known railings are those at Budha Gaya and 
described, in details, by Cunningham in Vol. I of his 
report on the Archaeological Survey of India but there 
are others equally remarkable at Sanchi. 

Another noteworthy event of his reign was the 
transference of his capital from Eajagrha to Pataliputra. 
A somewhat fabulous account of the origin of the city 
is given by Hiuen Tsang and we are thus at a loss to 
know exactly the history of the change. Hovever 
there is evidently a germ of truth in the statement that 
the great king built there a palace, “ the walls, door 
ways and sculptures of which were no human work ’* 
When Fa Hian visited the place, in 400 A. D. the 
place was already in ruins and we have thus no detailed 
account of the great building. The researches of Dr. 
Spooner has however thrown much light on the subject 
and he is of opinion that Persia exercised a great influ- 
ence on Indian arts of the time and that even the great 
Emperor Chandragupta and his descendants were 
Persian by descent. The question is however still under 
discussion and cannot be said to be definitely settled.* 

As'oka died after a prosperous reign of 36 years. 
Though he cannot be compared with his grandfather 
who, born in humble circumstances, had carved out an- 
empire for himself by sheer ability and administered it 
in a way which secured it for his successors upto eight 
generations. As oka undoubtedly ranks amog the greatest 

• See Dr, Spooner’s article in the Journal of the Eoja! Asiatic 
Society 1915 and the remarks thereon jn the Modern Keview* 
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rufers of India. It was through Jiis efforts that th'6 
doctrines of Buddha, which till then, were known only 
in the Elastern part of India became familiar not only 
to people throughout the length and breadth of the 
peninsula, but to the greater portion of Western Asia, 
and it was owing to the personal interest which he took 
in the spread of the Buddhistic faith that Ceylon be- 
came converted to it. Another remarkable feature 
about him was his love for the people over whom he 
ruled. How intensely he loved theiii can be inferred 
from the fact that in spite of his having done all he could 
to better their prospects, and in spite of his having direct- 
ed as a tangible proof thereof, that reports should be 
submitted to him, in any matter concerning them, 
whether he was dining, in the ladies’ apartments or 
even in his bedroom, in supercession of the time honour- 
ed practice of receiving them at a stated time, he declar- 
ed in Rock Edict VI that he was never too much satis- 
fied with the efforts he had made. In more edicts than 
one, he has given expression to the noble sentiment 
that all men were his children and juot as he desired 
that all his children may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
so he desired the same for all men. His taste for 
architecture was equally remarkable and it is no exag- 
geration to say that had it not been for the monu- 
ments raised by him throughout the whole of India, 
many a question connected with the history of Ancient 
India would have remained clouded in obscurity, 

As'oka was succeeded by his son Suyas'as according to 
the Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas and by Kunala accord- 
ing to the Vayu but his name has not been found in 
any other record or inscription. On the other hand, 
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th® Rajatara£igii;a refers to one J alauka having 
succeeded him in Kashmir while an inscription of 
As'oka mentions that he had a son named Tivara 
by a wife named Karuvaki, It is thus diflScult 
to say who succeeded him in fact and it is not likely 
that any definite information on the subject will be ever 
available. The same difficulty would have been felt re* 
garding the person next in succession, for while the 
Vi?pu Purana, the Bhagavata and the Matsya Pur^as 
give his name to be Das'aratha, the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda Puranas call him Bandhupalita. Fortuna- 
tely, however, an inscription has been found in the 
Nagarjuni caves w hich refers distinctly to Das'aratha 
and thus any doubt regarding ihe authenticity of the 
statement contained in the Visnu Purana is removed. 

Das'aratha was succeeded by Sangata, Salis'uka, 
Soraas'arman, ^atadhanvan and Brhadratha according 
to the Visnu Purana ( iv. 24 ). The Vayu Purana gives 
another list, the names of the last six successors being 
Kus'ala, Bandupalita, Indrapalita, Das'avarman, ^atad- 
hanvan and Bjrhadas'va, whose reigns lasted for 8,8,10.7,8 
and 7 years respectively. The powers of the Mauryas by 
this time completely declined and after having ruled for 
137 years, they were succeeded by the S'uhgas. * 

The founder of the new dynasty was one Pu§yamitra 
a general in the army of the last Maurya king. Calling 

Note The Visi^u, the Brahmanda, the Matsya and the Bhagavata 
Puia^as agree in eaying that the Mauryas reigned for 187 
years; but while the Brahiranda says that there were nine 
Mauryas in all, the others mention ten. The total of all the 
reigns comes to 146 viz. Chandragupta (24): Bindnsara(26): 
As'oka (86) Suyas'as (8) ; Das'aratha, (8) ; Sangata (9) ^li- 
s'tika (18): Somas'armau (7) : Satadhanvan(9)Brhadratha(7) 



together the troops under his command, fully equipped 
with weapons of war, under the pretext of holding a 
review, he surrounded his unsuspecting master and 
putting him to death seized the regal power. For a 
time, he found his position exttemely difficult, for the 
Sactrian Greeks had in the west become masters of the 
Punjab and Sindha and were threatening to push 
eastwards towards the heart of India while in the south 
east, the kingdom of Kalmga which As'oke had reduced 
to subjection had regained its independence and was the 
source of a perpetual menace to the security of Magadha. 
In the time of Pusyamitra specially, it was ruled over 
by a brave and ambitious king Mahameghavahana 
Kharavela-Having devoted the first seven years of 
his coming to the throne, in making preparation for his 
ambitious scheme, he crossed Utkala and invaded the 
Magadha territory. Pusyamitra offered him battle but 
he was defeated and fled in haste towards Mathura 
leaving all his elephants and treasure in the hands of 
the victor. 

Though the victory was great, it w’as not decisive and 
Kharavela led two more expeditions to reduce Magadha 
to compelete subjection. He was successful in his 
attempt and forced Pusyamitra to sue for peace but be- 
fore he can develop his success, he died prematurely 
after an eventful reign of 14 years. 

Pusyamitra was free from the grip of his most for* 
midable rival but was soon obliged to turn his attention 
to another foe-the Bactrian Greeks who operating from 
Panjab which they had subjugated, advanced in full force 
to Mathura. A very faithful account of this remark- 
able episode has been preserved in the Yuga PuraQa of 
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t&8 Samhita whteh states as follows, in a prophetic 

style, the ovents having occurred after the Mahabha* 
rata^war when the Purai^as are supposed to stop. 

That impudent war loving un-righteous foolish 
Seleucide, the son of Euthydemus, terrific in crushing 
his own kingdom and expounder of profanism, will 
instal his righteous and well renowned elder brother by 
name Heliocles Then traversing Saketa, Panchala 
and Mathura Districts, the brave warlike Yavanas will 
reach Kusumadhvaja. Then when the evil doers will 
reach Pu§papura and destroy Magadha, every country 
will no doubt become panic sti icken. Then a terrible 
war will take place in the west. The infatuated five 
Yavana kings will not stay in Madbyades'a but will 
goto Varaha and a very teirible and dreadful war 
originating among their own troops and resulting in 
their mutual destruction will doubtless take place. 
Then on the destruction of those Yavanas, through war, 
there will come forth seven powerful kings in Saketa. 

We have here a clear reference to the invasion of 
India by Demetrius* and any doubt regarding his 
identity is removed by the allusion to the destruction of 
his own kingdom during his expedition to India, for, as 
we shall see in the next chapter, another Bactrian 
Eucratides taking advantage of his absence, made him- 
self master of Bactria. The reference to Heliocles as 

* Mr. K. H, Dhruva is of opinion that the reference is to the 
invasion of Menander but he was not the son of Euthjdemns. It is 
however possible that we have a reference to the events of the reign 
not of a single ruler but of several and that the latter portion of 
.the account refers to Menander. See his translation, in Gujarati of 
Stapna Vtovadatta.’ 



a religious person is also in conformity with the aoeounh 
of Greek writers where he is called ' the Just * 

As mentioned above, the invasion though pressed' 
with full vigour failed owing to the internal dissensions 
and left Pusyamitra master o& the whole of India from' 
Magadha in the east to the province of the Indus in the 
west. He signalised his success by the celebration of 
the As'vamedha Sacrifice and died after having reigned 
for full 60 years. 

As regards his descendants, the Visnu Purana ob- 
serves as follows : — 

“His son will be Agnimitra; his son will be Sujyegtha 
his son will be Vasumitra; his son will be Ardrakai his* 
son will he Pulindaka; his son will be Ghosavasu; his son 
will be Vajramitra; his son will be Bhagavata; his son 
will be Devabhuti. These are the ten Sungas who will 
govern the kingdom for a hundred and twelve years. 

The lists furnished by the Vayu and the Matsya 
Puranas differ somewhat from the above for the latter 
adds one ruler of the name of Vasumitra after Agnimitra 
and omits Agnimitra and Gho§avasu. Again the total dura- 
tion of the dynasty as obtained by adding the number of 
years for which each of these rulers reigned comes to 142 
years, according to the Vayu and 109 according to the 
Matsya. The Vi§nu Purana and the Brahmapda agree 
in saying that the dynasty endured in all for 112 years. 

Devabhuti, the last king of the dynasty was a very 
voluptuous king and leaving the reins of government in 
the hands of his minister Vasudeva, himself repaired 
to Vidis'a, known for the beauty of its dancing girls, 
Not content with this, he committed a rape on the 
daughter of his minister by getting rid of her husband 
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and disguising himself in his dress. As might be ex- 
pected, ^ihe committed suicide and her father having 
determined to avenge the cruel wrong done to him 
contrived to send to the king a dancing woman who gave 
him poison and the king died of its effects. The people 
hailed the event with joy and Vasudeva occupied the 
vacant throne. 

The dynasty founded by him did not endure long 
and it came to an end within 85 years, the rulers after 
Kauva being only three viz. Bhumimitra, Narayaria and 
and Sus'arman. In the meanwhile, a number of foreign 
races poured into India one after another and to their 
history we now turn. 
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Matsya 

Pnsyamitra. 

6C years 

1 36 years 

Agiiimitra. 

8 

1 omitted. 

Snjyestha. 

7 1 

7 

Yasumitra. 

8 ! 

10 

Ardraka. 

2 ' 

2 

Pnlindaka. 

3 

8 

Ohosavasn. 

3 

omitted. 

Yajramitra. 

Bhagavata. 

9 

32 

9 

32 

Devabhnti. 

10 

10 


142 years. 

109 years. 


THE KANVA DYNASTY B. C. 35 to A D. 50. 


Yasndeva. 

89 ! 


Bhnmimitra. 

24 


Narayana. 

12 


Snsarman. 

10 
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• Wilson’s Yisnu Purana Bock lY. chap, XXIY p. 190-194. 

The duration of the Kanwa dynasty is taken from the Kaliynga 
Baja Yrttanta. 

? <?: 

»Tf 5 Rn 51^51 wiretm iruiqWr ?<t; 

Jjwsr: w»ir!r ^g?3T: 
wprl^ w q«n5<}ra^ 




CHAPTER Vll. 

THE BAOTRIAN-GREEKS IN INDIA. 
206 B. 0. to 60 A. D. 


The first people to take advantage of the disruption 
that followed the decline and fall of the Maurya dynasty 
were the Bactrian Greeks, descended from those who 
had accompanied Alexander, in his march of conquest 
and were left in possession of the country, he had con* 
quered in western and central Asia. Endowed with a 
martial spirit and trained to organise and lead armies, 
on account of their having fought under the greatest 
military leader of the time, they did not choose to settle 
down and lead an ignoble life, in the midst of the sur- 
roundings in which they suddenly found themselves, by 
his death, but attempted to retrieve their position as 
well as they could. Their efforts did not bear fruit 
at once because there was an internal struggle for sup- 
remacy between his numerous generals, of whom two 
viz. Antigonos and Seleukos succeeded in establishing 
their power. A struggle for ascendancy next ensued 
between them and the former was successful at first hut 
the latter made another attempt and was eminently vic- 
torious for not only did he establish his sway over Baby- 
lon but brought the greater part of Western and Cen 
tral Asia under his subjection. This brought him to 
the neighbourhood of India, and he directed his thoughts 
to recover the territory which Alexander bad conquered, 
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but which had regained its independence, the moment 
Alexander left the Indian soil He soon realised that 
the task was impossible, for, Ohandragupta had by this 
time completely established his sovereignty over many 
a kingdom of the north and wafe thus able to put into 
the field, a force of 30,000 cavalry and 6,00,000 Infantry. 
Seleucus therefore thought it a wise policy to be on 
amicable terms with him and as we have seen Megasthe 
nes and Deimachos wer'^ sent as ambaspadors in the 
courts of Ohandragupta and his successor. 

Seleucus died in the year 261 B. C. and was succeed- 
ed by bis grandson Antiochos Theos. He had not the 
ability of his grandfather so that the empire which he 
inherited became dismembered. Bactria comprising the 
province lying between the slopes of the Hindukush and 
the river Oxus became independent by the efforts of 
Diodotus I and Parthia by the efforts of Arsaces. 

Of these, the kingdom founded by Diodotus had 
how^ever a very chequered career, for during the reign 
of his successor, Diodotus II a leader named Euthe 
demus rebelled with a view to seize the Bactrian king- 
dom. The rebellion was successful but he was in his turn 
attacked by Antiochus the Great of Syria and a long war 
ensued in which neither was able to gain a decisive vic- 
tory. A treaty was at last made and by the terms there 
of, Antiochus recognised the independence of Bactria and 
it was cemented by the daughter of Antiochos beng 
given in marriage to Demetrius, the son of Euthedemos. 

Being thus free to deal with the other neigh bouring 
states, Antiochus led an expledition to India in 206 
B. C. and according to Polybius, succeeded in defeating 
an Indjan ruler named Subhagasena and levying from him 
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a tribute consisting of 1 50 elephants and a large treasure. 
He hiinself was unable to make any progress but his 
son in law Demetrius continued the work begun by 
him and after establishing his sw^ay over the Kabul 
Valley led an expediiion to India. He was so 
successful that he is referred to as king of the Indians 
by Justin ( XLI-6 ) and coins struck by him bear, in 
Kharosthi the proud legend Maharajasa aparajitasa 
Demetriyusii.* His Indian conquests however cost him 
his Bactrian kingdom, for a person named Eucratides, 
taking advantage of his absence made himself master of 
the country Demetrius on leceiving the information 
hastened to oust the usurper but he failed as his op- 
ponent. offered him stubborn resistance and was able to 
defend himself against an army of 60000 vdth only 300 
soldiers. The Bactrian kingdom thus changed hands 
again and Eucratides was not only able to win 
that but a considerable portion of Indian territory 
as may be inferred from the fact that coins bearing the 
inscription Maharajasa Eucratidasa and Bajadirajasa 
Eucratidasa have been found in places as far as Halar 
and Junaghad in Kathiaw^ar t Demetrius how ever ap- 
pears to have been able to retain his hold over some of 
his Indian conquests and from the coins of the Bactrian 
Greeks so far discovered it appears that he w^as the first 
to strike coins purely Indian in design, bearing on the 
obverse, the bust of the king wearing a helmet, having 
the head of an elephant with its trunk upraised and on 
the reverse, Anahid-the goddess of Bactria, The territory 
over which he ruled was the region round about Ta.'iila 


• Barnett-Antiquitiee of India p. 212. 
t History of Gujarat ( Bombay Gazetteer ) p. 16. 
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and on his death, it passed into the hands of a Parthian 
chieftain named Maues as may be inferred from the fact 
that some of the coins struck by him are exact imita- 
tions of those issued by Demetrius, having on the obverse 
the head of the elephant and on the reverse, 
the eaduceus 

The dynasty founded by Eucratides continued to 
rule for some time lorger. We do not possess any re- 
liable account of his successors but from a brief notice 
preserved in Justin, it appears that Eucratides was 
succeeded by his son Apullodotus who had not only the 
baseness to murder his father but to drive his chariot 
over his corpse and then to order it to be thrown away. 
The coins of a king named Heliocles have been found 
and as some of the coins issued by him are dated in the 
year 173 of the Seleucidan era which commenced about 
the year 31 1 B. C, he may be regarded as having been 
in power in the year 138 B, C. 

The only other king of whom we have any informa- 
tion other than that supplied by coins is Menander. 
There is nothing to show how he was related to any of 
the rulers mentioned before except that the coins struck 
by him have a close resemblance to those struck by 
Apollodotus, both of them having on the obverse, the 
bust of the king and on the reverse the figure of 
the Greek goddess Athene, Imrling a thunderbolt. The 
territory held by him was very extensive because accord- 
ing to the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, 
small silver coins inscribed in Greek characters and 
bearing the names of these rulers were current in 
Barugaza or Broach, in his time, which is generally 
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estimated to be 240 A. D.* Strabo also refers to the 
large territory held, by him and observes that 1 the 
(Jrteks who occasi»)ned the revolt of Bactria were so 
powerful by the fertility and advantages of that country 
that they became master* of Ariana and India. Their 
chiefs particularly Menander conquered more nations 
than Alexander and they got possession not only of 
Pattalene (Fatal in Sindh) but of the kingdom of Saraos- 
tus (Sura§tra) and Sigerdis (Siigaradwipa or Kachchha) 
which constituted the remainder of the coast. ” 

Hindu literature too contains some references to the 
power which the (Greeks wielded^at the time. Thus, the 
Yavanas were besieging Saketa, the Yavanas were besieg 
ing Madhyamika are examples given by Patanjali to illust- 
rate the imperfect tense. The Garga Samhita also refers 
to them as the viciously valiant Yavanas and to their 
reducing Saketa, the Panchala country and Mathura. | 
After the reign of Menander, the power of the 
Bactrian Greeks began to decline and they lost one by 
one their Indian provinces. Sura§tra and Kachchha 
slipped away from their hands, to judge from the fact 
that no coins of kings later than Menander have been 
found in those places. Sindh was also lost and their 
Indian territory became confined to the Punjab where 
coins bearing the names of Strato I and Strato II have 
have been found. In Western Bactria also, they met with 
a similar fate owing to the expansion of the Parthian 
empire under Mithridates I and the country to the west 
of the Indian border land was lost owing to the fact 
that the Scythians w'ho wore settled in the country to 

• History of Gujarat- Bom bay Gazetteer, p. 17 
t Strabo Geog XI. 11. 1 
J P 76 Supra. 
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the north of Bactria, were pushed on further south by 
the advance of the Yuehchi, a Chinese tribe from the 
Mongolian steppes. These dispossessed the 6akas from 
their country whereupon they in their turn took posses- 
sion of Bactria. They were however unable to retain it 
long and had to fight their way still further south 
where they settled in such large numbers that the 
province became known as ^akastan after them and is 
still known by the corrupted name of Sistan, The 
Greek rule in that country disappeared but it continued 
for some time in the Punjab border territory until the 
last of the Greek kings named Hermaeus was disposse- 
ssed by Kadphises I. 



CHAPTER VIll. 

THE 5AETHIANS. 
120 B. 0. to 60 A. B. 




Of the two races who founded independent kingdoms 
for themselves on the decline of the dynasty founded by 
Seleucus Nikator, we have, in the previous chapter given 
an account of one viz the Bactrian Greeks. We now 
proceed to give the history of the other viz the Parthians. 
The person who laid the foundation of their power was 
one Arsaces whose origin is shrouded in much obscurity. 
He was according to Justin, leading at first the life of a 
bandit, but evidently possessed the ability and energy 
generally found in a man destined to be the founder of a 
dynasty. We thus find that when the power of the 
Seleucides began to decline, on the death of Seleucus 
Nikator, he took advantage of the opportunity to lay 
the foundation of a kingdom which played an important 
part in the history of Central Asia for a hmg time. He 
was succeeded by his son Tiridates known as Arsaces II 
and Tiridates by Artabanus I, Priapatius, and Phraates 
I in regular succession. All these have played a more 
or less important part in the history of Parthia but it 
was not till Phraates was succeeded by his brother 
Mithradates I ( b. c. 171 to b. c. 136 ) that India 
came in touch with the Parthian power. Endowed by 
nature with a firm mind and great ability, this ruler 
expanded steadily the confines of the empire he had 
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inherited, in all directions. The Bactrian Greeks were the 
first to feel the force of his arms and so crushing was the 
blow he dealt to them first *n the time of Eucratides 
and then in the reign of his successor, that their 
rule disappeared for ever fr^m Bactria. * He next 
turned his attention to India and according to the 
statement of Orosius, annexed the country between 
the Indus and the Hydaspes^ or in ether words, the 
kingdom of Taxila in or about 138 u. c. He was 
unable to push his conquests further because there were 
countries in the neighbourhood of Parthia which were 
not subjugated by him and as these began to give him 
trouble, he had to retrace his steps back to the country^ 
This naturally loosened his hold on his Indian posses- 
sions and taking advantage of the situation, a person 
named Maues made himself master of a considerable 
portion of the Indian territory which Mithradates had 
reduced to subjection. He is in the Taxila platet called 
the great king and a number of coins struck by him have 
been found bearing the Greek legend ‘ Basileos Mauou ^ 
The time when he flourished can be only fixed by hav- 
ing regard to contemporary evidence for though the 
Taxila plate is dated the 5th day of the month of Pane- 
masa in the year 78, it does not specify the era to which 
it refers. Numismatic evidence however shows a great 
similarity between the coins struck by Demetrius and 
some of those struck by Maues, both of them having 
on the obverse the head of an elephant with the trunks 
upraised of almost identical size and from this, we may 
conclude that he must have risen to power after Deme- 
trius, in about 120 B. o. 

• The Story of the Nations-Parthia p. 69 
t J. R. A. S. 1894. p. 552. 
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For a time, the dynasty founded by him was eclipsed 
by the rise of a rival dynasty founded by Vonones. It 
was so well established that on his death, the crown 
passed to his brother Spalyris and Spalagadama, the 
son of the latter but after him, the dynasty founded by 
Maues again rose to power and Azes I came to the 
throne. That he was connected with the house of Maues 
can be clearly seen from the fact that his coins having 
on the obverse the figure of Zeus and on the reverse 
that of the winged Nike appear to follow closely the 
coin of a similar type issued by Maues * On the other 
hand, some of Aze's other coins, having on the obverse 
the figure of a king riding on horseback and on the re- 
verse, Pallas, hurling a thunderbolt with her right hand 
and holding aegis in her left, while they differ from those 
of Maues, resemble those of Azilises and point to the 
conclusion that Azes was succeeded by Azilises. 

Azilises was succeeded by Azes II and was assisted in 
in the work of administration by the Satraps Aspavarma 
and Jihunia. As our information regarding these is 
gathered, as in the case of their predecessors, chiefly 
from their coins, we have no information regarding the 
events that happened in their reign. About the next 
king viz Gondophares, more information is available 
because an inscription relating to him has been found 
near Takht-i-Bahi, north east of Peshawar, dated the 5th 
day of the month of Vais'akha of the year 103. Dr. 
Fleet has pointed qut that the era referred to is thq 

* Oatalogne of coins in the Indian Mnsenm by Yincent Smith 
p. 89 ( Ser. No. 6 ) and p. 4S ( Ser. No. 1 ). 

I Oatalogne of coins in the Indian Mnsenm p. 44. No. 12 and 
p. 49. No. 1. 
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Samvat era and the year of the inscription would 
thus be 46 a. d. and as the iiiscription further mentions 
that the year 103 corresponded to the 25th year of his 

reign, the accession of Gondophares may be fixed to be 
21 A. D. 

The king was a very successful ruler as during his 
reign Sindh and Arachosia then ruled over by the des- 
cendants of another Parthian ruler viz. Vonones were 
reduced to subjection In his reign, 3t. Tlionias who was 
one of the twelve oposues sent to tlie differeTit parts of 
the world for the purpose of spreading Christianity came 
to India and is said in the Christian legends to have 
converted the king, his brother and a large number of 
his subjects. 

Gondophares died in 61 A. D, after a prosperous 
reign of 40 years and was succeeded by Ahclagases in 
the province of Taxila and a ruler named Orthagnes 
in Arachosia. The power of the Partliians in India 
however began to decline thenceforth, owing to the rise 
of the S'akas and their expansion eastward from Bistan, 
Their dominion in Arachosia lasted some time longer 
as may be inferred from the fact that Orthagnes was 
succeeded by Pakores and the latter by Arsaces Dikaios 
but as the Yuehchi pressed on, in their victorious 
career, the Parthians met the same fate as the Bactrian 
Greeks and the territory under their sway became 
reduced step by step until their power was finally 
exterminated in the reign of Kaniska It however 
continued to linger for some time in the delta of the 
Indus for the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
sea speaks of Parthian chiefs, being engaged in internal 
dissensions in the region. 

1 % 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BACTRIAN AND 
INDO-GREEK KINGS AND QUEENS. 


NoJ 


Name of the ruler. 


Beference to the ruler in any place 
other thau coins. 


Agathokleia. 
Agathokles. 
Amyntas. 
Aiitialkidas."* ** 
Antimaohos. I 
Aufci machos. II 

Apollodotus. 

Apollophaues. 

Arohehi(js. 

Artemidoros. 

Deirietrius. 

Diodotus. 1 

])iodr,tiis. ll 

Diomedes. 

Dionysios. 

Epander. 

Eacratides. 

Eathydemos. I 

Eathydemos. II 

Heliokle?. 

Hermaios. 

Hippostratos. 

Kalliope. 


* Referred to in the Besnagar column 
as having sent an envoy to the court of 
Bhagabhadra, the ruler of Vidisa A. S. 
Annual Report 1918-4. p. 18. 

Me Orindle’s Feriplus 12 1. 


Referred to in the Yuga Purana of the 
Vrddha Garga 8nmhita as the son of 
ULidaina ( Eiithydemos ) ; also by 
Justin- Wat sou’s Jnstin 277; Wilson’s 
Ariana Antiqua p. 231. 


Vide the remark against Demetrius. 

Referred to in the Yuga Purana of 
Vrddha Garga Sarhhita. 


Laodike. 

Lysias. 

Menander. 

Nikias. 

Pantaleon. 

Peukelaos. 

Philoxenos. 

Plato. 

Polyxenos. 

Strato. I 

Strato. II 

Telephoa. 

Theophilos. 

Zoilos 


* Same as king Milinda of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. Referred to by Strabo Bkxi 
Sec xi of Falconer’s version; Me Crindle’s 

Peri plus 121. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE NORTHERN KSATRA.PAS 
120 B. C. TO 78 A. D. 

The extinction of the j^actrio- Greek anti the 
Parthian supremacy in IndH paved the way for the rule 
of yet another alien race viz. the Sakas. We have 
already seen how the advance of the Yuehchi compelled 
them to leave their country south of the Oxus and to 
settle in the country row known as Sistan, and as this 
brought them into close touch with India and the 
country to its west, their services were evidently 
utilised by various rulers who were trying to win a 
dominion for themselves in these parts. This, at least, 
is the conclusion to which one is led by Archaeological 
discoveries; for, one of t he earliest of these Sakas viz. 
Liaka, the father of Patika, in whose name the Taxila 
plate is inscribed is called a Satrap-aterrn used to denote 
‘provincial governors’ by the Persian potentates and this 
coupled with the fact that the king Maues is referred to 
in the plate quite respectfully as the ‘great king’ points 
to the conclusion that they owed their position to the 
Parthian rulers. The Taxila plate also stai.e.s that Liaka 
was the governor of Chhahara and Chukh.sa identified 
by Sir A. Cunnigham* with the modern Shahr Sukh 
the place where the inscription was found, but Dr. 
Buhler who has reedited this plate in Epigraphia 
Indica Vol. IV remarks that Chukhsa may be a form 
of Choska which means a horse from the Indus and in 
that case, the territory over which Liaka ruled would 
comprise a portion of the Punjab as far as the river. 


• Reports V. p. 68. 
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Liaka Kusulaka was succeeded by his son Patika and 
he is flailed a Mahaksatrapa in the inscription of the 
lion capital at Mathura, * an epithet which evidently 
points to an increase in his power. Besides this, the 
names of four other Satpajps have been so far discovered 
viz. Aspavarma and Jihunia of the time of Azes II 
and Sapedanes and Satavastra, whose coins were found 
associated with those of Gondophares, t No details 
other than these are known of the Satraps of Taxila but 
we have fuller details of another branch viz. of the one 
that ruled at Mathura, 

Mathura was ruled before then), by a native dynasty 
and the names of its rulers have been lortunately pre- 
served owing to the fact that alter the model of the 
Greek and Parthian rulers and contrary to the system 
which was adopted by the kings who issued the punch 
marked crifns, their coinage bears their names. J There 
is, however, no reference to any of these in the literature 
of the period and though the Visnu Purana and the 
Vayu Purana prophesy that “ nine nagas will reign in 
Mathura ” no details are given, making it impossible to 
ascertain their relations to any of the kings of Mathura 
mentioned above. 

It is equally difficult to say which rulers are alluded 
to when it is said that ten Gardabhilas and sixteen 
6akas will rule in India. It is however important to 
note that according to Dr Bhagavanlal Indraji’s version 

• Epigraphia Indica Vol. IX p, i35; also IX. 247. 

t A. S. I. 1913.-4 p. 15. 

J So far coins of thirteen kings have been discovered, viz 
Balabh'uti, Purusadatta, Bhavadatta, Uttamadatta, Ramadatta, 
Gomifcra, Visnumitra, Brahmamitra, Suya ( Snrya ). Sisadatta, 
KAmadatta, Sivadatta, and ^i^achandradatta. 





of the Taxila plate, there is a distinct reference in it to 
Gardabha kinsfolk and this would scarcely leave 
any doubt that the rulers referred to are the Northern 
Ksatrapas, The names of a number of other sfitraps have 
been also discovered viz Mahaksatrapa, Rajuvula, * the 
satraps Mevaki Miyika, Khardaa and Sudasa, + men- 
tioned in the inscriptions on 'he lion capital at Mathura, 
the Satraps Hagana and Hagamasha known from their 
coins, t the Satrap Vanaspara the Mahaksatrapa Kha 
rapallana t known from theinseripHons at Sarnath and 
the satraps Ganakpvak and his son Kavos'ia § The total 
number of satraps whose names have been discovered so 
far is thus sixteen including those who ruled at Taxila 
and as in the case of some, such as Pa tika and Aspavarma, 
the suzerain is mentioned, their dates will of course 
correspond to the date ot their master. In others, their 
relationship to those whose position is definitely known 
serves as a guide as in the case of Liaka and Sasan. 
the nephew of Aspavarmen but in the majority of the 
cases, a great uncertainty exists regarding the time when, 
they flourished. 

Ii however appears from numismatic evidence that 
the Satraps Hagana and Hagamasha were the earliest 
and ruled together, their coins bearing the inscription 
“Khatapana Hagana Hagamashasa and that Hagamasha 
was the younger and the survivor, as coins which bear 
his name alone have also been found. Of the rest, the 

♦ J. R. A. S. 1907 p. 1024. + Epi End II p. 199; IX p. 246-8. 

1 V. Smith’s Cat. of Coins in the Ind Museum p. 190 

J Epi Ind VIII p. 179; 

§ Epi Ind XII p. 299. 
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more prominent were the Satraps Rajula-Ranjubula or 
Rajuvilla of the coins and his son ^odasa * He is only 
called a Satrap in the inscription on the lion capital at 
Mathura but later on, attained the rank of a Maha 
k^atrapa and is so called ill the Mathura inscriptions, t 

Of the coins issued by these rulers, those of 
Ranjubula have been found in the district of Jalandhar | 
in the Farrukhabad District of the United Provinces 
and some associated with those of his son Sodasa in the 
district of Mainpuri § From this, it would appear that 
their territory was very extensive comprising the region 
from the Kangra Valley at the foot of the Himalayas 
to Multan in one direction and to Mathura in the other, 
A notable feature about these Satraps is that though 
foreigners, they were all Buddhists by religion and 
belonged to the school of Sarvastivadins as opposed to 
that of the Mahasariighikas referred to before. Nor 
were they Buddhists only in name, for a number of 
donations made by them, in honour of their religion 
have been found. Thus, the Taxila plate so often 
referred to, records the placing of a relic of the divine 
Sakya Muni by Patika in a place situated to the north 
of Taxila and the inscriptions of the lion capital at 
Mathura commemorate the deposit of a relic of Buddha 
by the queen of the great Satrap Rajula. 


• The correct spelling is Soriidasa according to Kielhorn Epi 
Ind IX p. 248. 

f Epi Ind n p. idd. 

t Reports XIV 67 § Reports XI 26-38 
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SYNCHRONISTIC TABLE OF THE KINGS 
OF BACTRIA, PUNJAB AND THE N. W. 
PROVINCES AND OP THE SATRAPS 
OP TAXILA AND. MATHURA 


Date. 

Syria. 

Bactria. 

P njab and 
the N. W. 
Provinces. 

1 

Taxila. 

Mathurah, 

B.O. 223 to' Antiochus 

Euthedemus. 




187 

1 

1 





Daughter 

Demetrius. 






Eucratides. 






Apollodotus 




B. C. 138 


Heliocles 



Hagana. 

B. 0. 120 



Maues 

Liaka. 

Hagamasha 

1 



Vonoues. 

Patika. 

Bajuvula. 




Spalyris. 


Sodasa. 

to B c. 



Azes I. 






Azilises. 






Azes 11. 

Aspavarma 






J ihunia. 





Gondophar- 

Sapedanes. 


A.D.21 



es. 

Satavastra 



( 1 ) The date of Antiochus is definitely known to be B.O. 
323 to 187. His daughter married Demetrius. 

( 2 ) The date of Heliocles is 138 B.O. according to his coins 
( Burgess’ report of Kathiawad and Kachchha p. 31 ) 

( 3 ) The date of Azes I is fixed to be 50 B.O. in. A. 8. L 
1913-14 p. 14. 


CHAPTER X 

THE YUEg-CHyN INDIA 
45 A. D. TO 225 A. D. 


^ The Yueh-chi who swept away the last vestige of the 
kingdoms the Bactrian Greeks, the Parthians and the 
6akas had built in Bactria, Arachosia and the Punjab 
was a Chinese tribe staying in the country now known 
as Chinese Turkastan. According to the Chinese 
historian Ssu-ma-chien^ it sustained a severe defeat at 
the hands of another tribe called the Hiung- nil in the 
year B. C. 165 and was consequently obliged to migrate 
westward in search of a new home for itself and fresh 
pastures for its cattle. They passed along the route 
to the north of the desert of Gobi and defeated Wu Sun 
another Chinese tribe, which had settled in the country. 
Still advancing, they came to the country in the occupa- 
tion of the Se or 6akas but the Yueh-chi succeeded in 
ousting them from it and establishing themselves in 
their place; they were however unable to retain their 
hold over the country for a long time because they in 
their turn were driven away from the country by a 
son of the Wu-sun chief whom they had slain and were 
thus compelled to retire still further where they came 
in contact with a people known as the Ta-hia settled on 
the northern bank of the Oxus. They gained an easy 
victory over the latter and the country having thus 
passed into their hands, they remained there for a long 
time giving up their nomad life and acquiring settled 
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habits. As years rolled on, their numbers increased 
and this led them to attempt the acquisition of more 
territory for themselves. The country to the south of 
the Oxus was first subdued and as this made them the 
neighbours of the Bactriarf Greeks, a struggle for 
supremacy ensued in which the latter were worsted and 
the Greek rule disappeared for ever from the country. 

Their victorious career however received a fresh 
check at this stage tor the country in their neighbour- 
hood was in the posse sion of the Parthians who had 
wrenched it from the Bactrians and bad steadily expand- 
ed the limits of their kingdom from this central basis, till 
the whole of Arachosia, together with a considerable 
portion of the Punjab was brought under their sway. 
However, their power too declined in course of time and 
this coupled with the fact that KadphisesI had succeed- 
ed in uniting the five principalities into which they had 
been divided into one homogeneous whole gave a fresh 
impetus to their ambition and the country which had 
lately been under Parthian sway wasjone by one reduced 
to subjection. The region round about Kabul which 
was still under the Bactrian Greeks was also reduced 
about 60 A. D. and the kingdom of Kadphises thus 
extended from the frontiers of Persia in the west to the 
Indus on the east including Sogdiana and the whole of 
the modern kingdom of Afghanistan, 

No inscription relating to Kadphises has been found 
but the history of his conquests is, as pointed out by Mr. 
Vincent Smith well illustrated by his coins. Thus, he 
at first struck coins jointly in the name of himself and 
the Greek prince Hermaeus retaining on the obverse, 
13 



the portrait of Hermseus with his title in Greek letters. 
After a time, while still preserving the familiar portrait 
he substituted his own name in the legend. The next 
step was to replace the bust of Hermseus by that of 
Augustus. Still later, arfe those coins which dispense 
altogether with the royal portrait and have on the 
obverse, the Indian bull and on the reverse, a Eactrian 
camel, devices fitly symbolising the conquest of India by 
a horde of nomads. 

The king lived to the long age of eighty and was 
succeeded b}- his son Kadphises II in about 85 A. D. 
He was as energetic as his father, and extended the 
limits of tlie Kusban empire, till it included the whole of 
Afghanistan, Bokhara and a part of Russian Turkastan 
on the one hand and the country probably extending as 
far as Benares in India on the other. His reign lasted 
for forty years and he was succeeded byKaniskain about 
125 A. I). 

And this brings us to the threshold of one of the 
most controversial periods of Indian history viz the reign 
of Kaniska,* The question is whether he preceded the 
Kadphises or followed them and when did he reign. 
Fortunately, the first of these controversies has been 
set at rest by the discoveries made in the Chira Stupa in 
1912-13. t Here Hr. Marshall found buildings in four 
strata one above the other. In each stratum, a differ- 
ent type of masonry was used in its construction and 


• Tlie name is spelt in the inscriptions also as Kaniska Kaniska 
and Kaniska ( Epi. Ind IX 240 ) See also Epi Ind XIV p. 130. 

t See J. R, A. S. -Qct 1914; April 1916. 
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with each stratum were associated coins of the kings or 
dynasties referred to below 


Stratum. 

Masonry construction 

Coins, 

Uppermost 

Semi-Ashlar,* Semi 
diaper. 

Vasudeva and 
later Kushans. 

Second. 

Large diaper. 

Kaniska, Ku- 
viska & Vasudeva. 

Third. 

Small diaper. 

Kadphises I k II. 

Fourth. 

Rubble and kanjar 

Saka and Pahlava. 


In the city of Sirkap also, p.eeisely the same strati- 
fication was found so far as the third, fourth and the 
strata earlier than these were concerned but the city 
was deserted before any buildings of the 1st. and 2nd. 
classes were erected and there were consequently no 
coins of Kani^ka, Huviska or Vasudeva, but numerous 
coins of Kadphises I and II, of the Saka and Pahlava 
kings and of the Greeks, 

As regards the other question, a number of inscrip- 
tions relating to Kaniska and his successors bearing dates 
varying from 4 to 99 have been found, but it has not 
beeh found possible so far to fix, beyond doubt, tlie era 
to which they refer. Sir A. Cunnigham was of opinion 
that the dates should be referred to the Vikrama era. 
Mr. Vincent Smith holds that the dates belong to the 
Laukika era, current in Kashmir, and the neighbouring 
country, according to the Rajataraiigini; according to 
Professor Oldenburg, Kaniska was the founder of the 
6aka era; while some are, inclined to think that the 
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dates have a referehce to an era specially founded by 
Kaniska. The brief sketch given above of the progress 
of the Yuehchi as gathered from reliable Chinese sources, 
coupled with the undoubted existence of a Bactrio 
Greek and Parthian donlination in India, in the first 
centuiy before the Christian era will show that the 
dates, if referred to the Vikram era, will conflict with 
other historical facts as ascertained from independent 
sources. The main objection against the ^aka era is 
that it was popular only in the south of India. The 
theory of the Laukika era is advanced by Mr. Vincent 
Smith in his article regarding the Kushan period of 
Indian history in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1903, but as in practice, the tens and units 
only are mentioned in specifying the era and the hun- 
dreds and thousands omitted, we have in ascertaining 
the latter to depend upon contemporary evidence. More 
over, one inscription at least has been found where the 
hundreds are not omitted.* We therefore conclude 
that the dates refer to an era specially founded by Kaniska 
and this derives considerable support from the way in 
which the dates are mentioned in some of the inscrip- 
tions relating to him t and the latest researches on the 
subject. § 

The king undoubtedly was the greatest of the 
Yuehchi kings for he was master not only of the 
kingdom which he inherited from his predecessors but 
of considerable territory besides. Thus, the Rajatarangini 
expressly mentions him among the rulers of Kashmir. 
Hiuen Tsang even states that he governed the whole 

• Epi. lad, p X p. 79. 

I Vide Epi Ind. X p 4-5 Apx. § Epi Ind XIV 130. 
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of Jambudvipa, though this statement is undoubtedly 
exaggerated, no. proof having yet been found of his 
having any territory south of the Narmada. There is 
however no doubt that he reduced to subjecton the 
country of Kashgar Yarkand rfvnd Khotan. Kadphises 
II had tried to conquer these provinces before him but 
he had failed; Kaniska renewed the atteuipt and as 
Kashmir with the country in its neighbourhood v'as 
completely subject to his authority, he accomplished 
his task without meeting with ai.y serious opposition 
The kings fame however does not rest so much upon 
his conquests as on the intelligent interest he took in 
the Buddhistic religion. A close and minute study of 
its tene ts soon disclosed to him the fact t hat the different 
schools which had sprung up after the death of Buddha 
held such divergent views on one and the same subject 
that it was impossible to get any accurate idea regard- 
ing the tenets of the religion founded by him. Each 
school respected the treatise of its master and the 
Buddhist congregation was torn up by internal dissensions. 
Kaniska therefore decided to convene a meeting to 
settle the principal rules and his invitation received a 
hearty response for as Hiuen Tsang says * ‘‘ Men the 
most distinguished for talents and for holiness of life 
came together from the four quarters and like stars, 
they hurried together for mj^^riads of li.’^ In fact* the 
concourse was so great that Kaniska was obliged to 
confine the assembly to those who were versed in the 
three Pifakas and even these did not consist of less than 
499 men. All questions bearing upon the Buddhist 
religion were by these persons minutely discussed in all 

— — — ^ — — - 

• Buddhistic Records of the Western World, 
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their bearings and the results embodied in the Upades'a 
s'astra explaining the Sutra Pitaka, the Vinaya 
Vibha^ ^astra^ explaining the Vinaya Pitaka and the 
Abhidharma Vibha§a ^astra explaining the Abhidharma 
Pitaka. These discourses, we are told, were also 
engraved on sheets of red copper and after being 
enclosed in a stone receptacle were deposited in a 
stupa specially erected for the purpose. 

Besides this, Kaniska built a number of other build- 
ings, chief amongst which was a stupa containing the 
relies of Buddha and consisting of 5 stories, each 150 
feet in height and a base a li and a half in circumfer- 
ence; near it was another stupa, much smaller in size, 
about which many miraculous stories were told. Both 
of them were extant when Hiuen Tsang visited the 
place and one of the most x’emarkable achievements of 
the Archaeological Department has been the tracing of 
the site of this stupa, as a result of the labours of Dr. 
Spooner. The structure which he unearthed was found 
to be 285 feet from side to side, that is, nearly 100 feet 
in excess of any other monument of the class existing 
in India In its centre, there was a chamber, and with- 
in this chamber, still standing upright in the corner, 
where it had been placed, some nineteen centuries ago, 
Dr. Spooner found a metal casket and within it, the 
relics of Buddha enclosed in a reliquary of rock crystal. 
The casket similar to a Greek pyxis ’’ in shape, has 
a height of some 7 inches and a diameter of nearly 5” and 
the lid which is slightly curved and incised to represent a 
full blown lotus, supports three figures, a seated Buddha 
in the centre, and 9 , Bodhisattva on each side The 
edge of the lid is further adorned by a frieze in low relief 
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of flying geese bearing wreaths in their beaks, while be- 
low, on the body of the base is an elaborate design, in 
high relief, of young Erotes bearing a continuous gar- 
land, in the undulations of which are seated Buddha 
figures and attendant worshippers. The most interest- 
ing figure in the casket however is that of Kaniska him- 
self standing erect with a winged celestial bearing a 
wreath on either side. It resembles the figure of the 
Emperor as we find it m his coins, but the identity is 
proved beyond doubt by an inscription on the casket, in 
Kharosthi, four in number and punctured in dots. Their 
purport is as follows 

1 ) For the acceptance of the teachers of the 
Sarvastivadin sect. 

( 2 ) — This is not legible but the name of Kaniska 
certainly occurs. — 

( 3 ) May this pious gift be for the welfare and 
the happiness of all beings. 

( 4 ) Agesilaus, the overseer of works at Kani?ka's 
vihara in the Sangharama of MahesVara. # 

A number of other inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of Kaniska have also been found but they unfor- 
tunately contain no historical information. As they are 
all dated, they however enable us to form a pretty correct 
idea of the length of Kaniska's reign and show that it 
lasted for twenty-three years at least. 

According to the Rajatarangini, Kani§ka built the 
city of Kaniskapura which according to Dr. Stein is now 

* J. . R. A. S. 1909 and A. S. 1. 1909-10 p. 36. ^ 
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represented by the village of Kanispur situated between 
the Vitasta and the high road leading from Varahamula 
to Srinagar, It also states that Juska built the town of 
Ju^kapura probably the same as Zukur, a large village 
to the north of Srinagar, c The ruler was at one time 
identified with Shahi Vasiska * of the inscriptions and 
Va.sudeva of the coins but it is now found that the 
identification is incorrect, Vasigka being a person different 
from Vasudeva. I He reigned between the years 24 
and 28 of the Kusana era and was followed by Huska or 
Huvi?ka whose reign lasted between the years 33 and 60. 
As the Ara inscription which is dated in the year 41 
refers to Kaniska the son of Vajheska, it would appear 
that after the death of Vasiska, the kingdom became 
divided, Kani§ka II ruling in the north while Huviska J 
reigned in India proper. In the opinion of Dr. Fleet 
however Kaniska II should be placed after Vasudeva in 
which case the year 41 must be assumed to belong to an 
era different from that generally used by the Kusana kings. 

The evidence of coins and inscriptions shows that 
the empire which Huviska inherited from his predecessor 
continued in tact during his reign and included 
Kashmir and he too was a great patron of Buddhism. 
The town of Huskapura now represented by a small 
village named Uskur was founded by him and he 
built there a monastery which was in tact when 
Hiuen Tsang visited the place. Besides these, there 
were a large number of religious building distributed 
over the whole country. 

♦ Also called Vasuska Epi Ind X p. 26 Apx, 

^ See Epi lud XIV p. 130. 

^ It is also spelt Huksa Epi Ind Vol II p. 306. 
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The. coin‘d of the king show a rich variety in design, 
and bear figures both of Greecian gods, such as Heracles, 
Sarapis etc and Indian gods such as Skanda, Visakha 
etc and some of these bear or^them the portrait of the 
king. A huge sculpture much resembling the figure 
of the king as given in his coins has been found at 
Sahri Bahlol and it is quite possible that in it, we 
have a very faithful representation of the king on an 
enlarged scale. According to the dates marked on the 
inscriptions relating to him, the king reigned from the 
year 29 to 60 of the Kusana era and was succeeded by 
Vasudeva, relating to whom also, a number of in- 
scriptions, have been found bearing dates extending from 
the year 74 to 99 t and covering such widely separated 
regions such as Mathura, Kaman in the Bharatpur 
State, Ramnagar and Sanchi, 

He was the last important ruler of the dynasty, 
though different members of the dynasty appear to have 
ruled over various tracts in the north-west and are re- 
ferred to as Shahis in the Allahbad inscription of Samu- 
dragupta. Of the causes that led to their downfall, 
nothing is known but it is somew^hat remarkable to 
find that though the rulers were' distinctly foreigners 
their rule is specifically said to be benevolent in the 
Rajatarahgini. It is the more remarkable because there 
are quite a number of distinctly Indian rulers whose 
reign is strongly condemned in the Kashmir chronicle. 
Probably, the secret of their popularity lay in the fact 
that they were all staunch Buddhists in religion and did 
as much to encourage the religion as any Indian, ruler. 


• A. S. L 1909-10. 
t EpL lad. X. 117. 

14 
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Note : — The question regarding the Kusana kings 
and their chronology has been discussed by Dr, Sten 
Konow while editing the Ara inscription ( Epi Ind Vol. 
XIV p. 130) Following Dr. Marshall, he holds, that the 
two Kadphises preceded Kani§ka and he was followed by 
Vasiska Sam 24-28; Huvi^ka-Sam 29-60 and Vasudeva 
Sam. 74-98. Vasiska was also followed by Kani^ka II 
after his demise as a ruler in the north-west but later on, 
Huvi§ka also became a master of that region. The in- 
scription is referred by him to the last quarter of the 
second century A. D. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE KUSANA KINGS. 


Name of the king 

From 

To 


Kadphises I 

A.D 

45 

A.D 

85 

Kadphises II > 

A.D 

85 

A.D 

125 

Kaniska I 

A.D 

125 

A.D 

148 

Vajhe§ka or Vasiska 

A.D 

148 

A.D 

154 

Huvi?ka | 

A.D 

154 

A.D 

184 

Kaniska II J 

A.D 

166 

Vasudeva 

A.D 

198 

A.D 

222 



CHAPTER XI 

THE WESTERN KSATEAPAS 
78 A. T). TO 888^a. d. 

Although the S'aka dominion came abruptly to an 
end in Northern Ind’a, owing to the victorius advance 
of the Yueh-chi, the race succeeded in noaking up the 
loss by establishing in the west of India a dynasty which 
laited for more than 300 years and of which not less 
than 28 rulers are known to have ruled. 

The earliest of these Satraps* was Bhumaka and he 
was followed by Nahapana who was undoubtedly the 
greatest of the Western satraps and laid the foundations 
of the Saka kingdom in Kathiawad and Gujarat. In 
his coins which bear various legends e. g. Kano Chlia* 
haratasa Nahapanasa. Kano Chhaharatasa or Rano 
K§aharatasa Nahapanasa, he is inevitably referred to as 
a king but he is called a K§atrapa in the inscription of 
his son-in-law U§avadata at Nasik.t As the inscription 
gives valuable information regarding his reign, it appears 
necessary to refer to it at length. It runs: — 

Success ! Usavadata, Dinika's son, son-in law of 
Nahapana, the Ksaharata K^atrapa, who has given 
three hundred thousand cows, who has made gifts of 
money and Tirthas on the river Barnasa Banas river 
near Abu in Northern Gujarat ) who had given sixteen 
villages to gods and Brahma^ias, who causes one hundred 
thousand Brahmajpas to be fed the whole year round, 
^jT^TiLSriioI t Epi. la. Vol. VlII. 



has given eight wives to Brahmanas, at the religi- 
^|U8 tirtha of Prabhasa ( in Kathiawad ) who at Bharu- 
kaehha, Das'apura, Govardhan and Sorparaga (Sopara) 
has given the shelter of quadrangular rest houses, who 
has made wells, tanks ajid gardens, who has out of 
charity established free ferries by boats on the Iba, 
Parada, Daiuana, Tapi, Karabena and Dahanuka and 
erected on both the banks of these rivers shelters for 
meeting and for gratuitous distribution of water, who 
has given thirty two thousand stems of cocoanut trees 
at the village of Nanamgola ( Nargol on the Thana 
coast) to the congregation of Charakas at Pinditakavada, 
Govardhana, Suvarnamukha and Ramatirtha in 
Soparaga, inspired by true religion, in the Triras'mi 
hills at Govardharia has caused these caves to be made 
and these cisterns. ” 

Another inscription relating to him runs as follows:- 

“ Success. In the year 42, in the month of Vis'a* 
kha Usavadata, son-in law of king Nahapana, the Ksaha* 
lata K?atrapa, has bestowed the cave on the Samgha 
generally.’^ Besides, he is mentioned in the inscriptions 
at Karle and Junnar of which the last mentioned is 
dated in the year 46 .and refers to his minister Ayama. 

The first of these inscriptions gives us a pretty 
clear idea of the extent of the kingdom founded 
by him. We are for instance told that he established 
ferries over the Iba, the Parada, the Damana, the Tapi 
the Karabena and the Dahanuka, of which the Iba has 
been identified to be the same as Ambika and Parada 
and the Damana to be the Par and Damanganga. Tapi 
is still known by that name and the Dahanuka is the 
Dahanu river. The establishment of ferries being a 
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sovereign right, it would follow that he was a 
complete master of the territory on both sides of 
the rivers. The places where his coins are found bear 
out this inference for they have been traced in 
places as far north as Maadasor-Dasapura of the 
inscription in Rajputana and as far south as Nasik, the 
number of coins discovered at the latter being as many 
as 15000. They have also been found in Kathiawad 
and we have thus indubitable proof thrt Nahapana was 
the owner of a flourishing kingdom which extended 
from Mandasor in the north to Dahanu in the south, 
the eastern boundary including Nasik and the western 
Kathiawad. 

His power being firmly established, Nahapana does 
not appear to have been troubled by his neighbours, for 
there is no reference to any ruler or tribe with whom 
he had to wage war, in any of the inscriptions relating 
to him. On the other hand, Usavadata is said in the 
Nasik inscription to have led an expedition against the 
Malavas to release the chief of the Uttambhadras and 
the enemy is said to have fled at his mere approach. 
There is some doubt as to who these Malava’s were for 
they are by some scholars identified with the Malavas 
in Rajputana and by others with the Malavas in the 
south. * As however, the inscription recording the 
event goes on to mention that from the country of the 
Malavas, he went to Pokhara-the same as Puskara in 
Ajmer, it would seem that the Malavas are the people 
referred to; and this is confirmed by tlie fact that a 
number of inscriptions have been discovered which show 

* Epi. lu Vol. VllI p. 81; see also Iyer’s Historical Sketches 
p. 129. 
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-Ihat the Malavas were established in great strength 
in Malaya and that Pu?karana was their capital, f 

The date of Nahapana cannot be definitely fixed, as 
there is no guide to enable us to fix the era to which 
the dated inscriptions refer. It is however generally 
agreed that the era referred to is the Saka | and as the 
language of the inscriptions makes it clear that Nahapana 
was alive at the time of the inscription of U§avadata 
dated in the year 42 and that of his minister Ayama 
dated in the year 46, Nahapana must have reigned from 
the year 78 A. D. to 124 A. D. 

Besides the dynasty of Nahapana another dynasty of 
the 6akas was founded by Cha§tana the son Ysamotika, 
The history of his early career is shrouded in obscurity 
but it is likely that he is the same as Tiastanes mention- 
ed by Ptolemy as ruling at Ozen ( Ujjain ) and this 
inference derives considerable support from the fact that 
his coins have been found as far north as Ajmer. He, 
however, does not appear to have made any extensive 
conquests and his son Jayadaman who is only called a 
Ksatrapa in the inscriptions of his dynasty, also did not 
add any territory to his paternal inheritance but the 
dynasty rose at once into power and eminence in the 
reign of the third prince of the family viz Kudradaman. 

Our chief source of information regarding the, 
reign of this great satrap is his inscription on the 
famous Girnar rock, referred to before, as containing 
the edicts of As'oka. It is concerned chiefly with 
a description of the damage done to the Sudars'ana 
lake, first constructed by Chandragupta which was 

t Bpi Ind XII p. 315. ~ 

I History of Gojarat-Bom. Qaz p. 166. 
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breached in the time of Rudradaman but as usual it 
gives a brief description of the achievements of the 
ruler in whose time the event happened. He was, 
it says, the lord of the whole of the eastern and western 
Akaravanti, the Anupa counTry, Anarta Sura^^ra 6va- 
bhra,Maru,Sachchha Sindhu Sauvira, Kukura Aparanta 
Nisada and other territories gained by his own valour. 
The inscription further refers to a conflict with the 
Lord of Daksinapatha and goes on to say that the latter 
was twice defeated and was not destroyed only on account 
of their past connection. Rudradaman also destroyed the 
Yaudheyas who had acquired fame as brave warriors 
and were too proud to submit.’’ 

The king was not only a great warrior but a learned 
man skilled in grammar, music and other sciences. He 
was also acquainted with the management of horses, 
chariots and elephants, was a great adept in the use of 
the sword and the shield and in pugilistic cnmbat. The 
people were in liis time not oppressed by taxes, forced 
labour and other like exactions and yet, the treasury 
was full of gold, silver, diamonds and other precious 
stones. Towns, marts and villages were free from 
robbers, wild beasts^ snakes and disease and the people 
were naturally devoted to the ruler through whose 
prowess, they enjoyed the blessings of peace. 

The description of the Sudars'ana lake is of great 
importance as giving us a very faithful idea of the care 
with which irrigation works of public utility were 
constructed and maintained even in these remote times* 
It was built, we are told, first in the time of the Emperor 
Chandragupta and adorned with conduits in the reign 
of As'oka by the Yavana King Tushaspa. In the reign 
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of; Riidradaman-^aka 72 or A. D. 150, a breach 420 
cubits long and 420 cubits broad occurred in the 
embankment owing to excessive rain which converted 
the earth into an ocean ’*and which in its fury resembled 
the end of a mundane pe^riod. Reparation was at first 
despaired of and the king s counsellors and executive 
officers were against it being undertaken but Suvisakha, 
the son of Kulaipa a Pahlava, who was appointed the 
governor of Anarta and Surastra took up the work for 
the benefit of the people and his labours were crowned 
with success. 

The king was on his demise succeeded by his son 
Damazada or Damajadas'ri, he by his son Jivadaman 
and the last mentioned ruler by his uncle Rudrasimha. 
The coins of Jivadaman bear the dates 100 and 118 
(6aka) corresponding to 178 and 196 A. D. while those 
Rudrasimha bear dates ranging from 103 to 118 (Saka) 
of corresponding to 181 to 196 A. D. and from this, it 
would seem that in the third year of the reign of Jivada* 
man there was a struggle for supremacy between him 
and his uncle in which the latter succeeded so that he 
reigned from 181 to 196 A. D. In that year, Rudrasimha 
died whereupon Jivadaman again seized the throne and 
struck fresh coins in his name. 

Besides this, no other information is available regard- 
ing Jivadaman but an inscription dated in the year 108 
of Rudrasimha has been found at Gunda in Halar in 
Kathiawad, which refers to the digging of a well on the 
border of a village named Rasopadra by the commander 
in chief Rudrabhuti, an Abhira son of Senapati 
Bapaka. This suggests that there was some intimate 
relation between Bapaka and Rudrasimha but in the 
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absence of details, it is difficult to draw any further 
conclusions. 

He was succeeded by his son Rudrasena relating to 
whom two inscriptions have beon found, one at Mulvasar 
t.en miles north-east of Dwaraka and the other at Jasdan 
dated respectivelj’ in the year 122 and 126 ( A.. D. 200 
204 ). His coins bear dates ranging from 125 to 142 and 
he reigned from A. H. 200 to A. D. 220. 

The next rulers were his son Prthivisena (A. D. 223) 
Sanghadaman-the brother of Rudrasena ( 222 A. D. to 
226 A. D. ) and Damasena another brother of Rudrasena 
(226-236 A, D.) The last mentirned ruler was succeed- 
ed by a son of Rudrasena-Damajadas'ri II, whose coins 
bear the date 154 or 232 A. D. It would thus appear 
that he was ruling independently somewhere at the 
time Damasena was ruling over the main Ksatrapa 
kingdom and that there was an internal war bet- 
w'een the members of dynasty in which Damasena was 
successful so that on his demise the crown passed to 
his sons Viradaman ( A. D 236-238 ) , Yas'adaman II 
(A. D, 238-239), Vijayasena (238-249) and Damajadas'ri 
III ( A, D. 251 255 ) in succession. Both Viradaman 
and Yas'adaman are only called Ksatrapas in their coins 
but Vijayasena is called a Mahaksatrapa which was 
probably due to the fact that the internal troubles begun 
in the time of Damajadas'ri II were revived in the time 
of the first two of these rulers so that each of them 
ruled over a portion of the Ksatrapa kingdom until 
Vijayasena succeeded in winning back the whole of the 
Ksatrapa dominion for himself and thus earned the 
title and dignity of the Mahaksatrapa. 
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Damajadas'ri III was succeeded by Rudrasena II, 
the son of Viradaman and as both of them are called 
Mahaksatrapas in the coins, we may presume that like 
Vijayasena they ruled over the whole of the Ksatrapa 
kingdom. Rudrasena was succeeded by his son 
Vis'vasiriiha ( 272-278 A. D. ), he by his brother 
Bharttridaman ( 278-294 A. D. ) and Bharttridaman 
by Vis'vasena ( 296-300 A. B. ). A hoard of coins 
found in 1861 near Karad on the Krsna contained the 
coins of the last six rulers, showing that the Ksatrapa 
rule continued in north Konkan as late as 300 A. D, in 
addition to that in Kathiawad which was the iftost 
important part of their kingdom. 

With Vis'vasena, the line descended from Chast»ana 
ended, the next ruler being Rudrasimha, the son of 
Svami Jivadaman who does not appear to have been 
related to any member of the Chastana dynasty. The 
legends on the coins furnish the following names of the 
member of the dynasty viz. 

(1) Svami Jivadaman. 

(2) Ksatrapa Rudrasimha, son of (1)“A. D. 308-18 

(3) „ Yas'adaman, son of (2)- A. D, 318 

(4) Mahaksatrapa Damasiri son. of (2)-A. D. 320 

After Damasiri, there was again a break in the line, 
the next ruler being Mahatr?akapa Rudrasena, the son 
of Mahaksatrapa Svami Rudradaman whose coins bear 
dates varying from A. D. 348 to A. D. 376. He sent 
an embassy to Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty 
evidently with the intention of cultivating friendly 
relations with the Gupta rulers who were firmly esta 
blished as the paramount power in India about the time 
and though this prevented the Ksatrapa dominion from 
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any aggression in the time of Samudragupta, his successor 
Chandragupta II took advantage of the profligacy of the 
next ruler Rudrasena, the £:on of Satyasena and as Bana 
tells us, “ the king of the ^akas while courting another 
man’s wife was butchered by Chandragupta, concealed in 
his mistress’ dress. ” 


- r- 

THE DYNASTY OF CHASTANA. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE INFLUENCE OF FOEEIGN RULE 
ON INDIAN ART AND CIVILISATION. 

We have now seen how on the decline of the 
Maurya dynasty a number of tribes poured into India 
one after another and held India in their iron grip for 
upwards of six hundred years Foreign though their 
rule was, it was not without its beneficent aspect and a 
short sketch of its leading features will not be out of 
place. 

About the details of their administration, our infer* 
mation is scanty but such little information as we have, 
shows that that the foreign element was conspicuous in 
it. What is somewhat strange is that such was the 
case not only so far as the foreign dynasties were con- 
cerned but even in the ease of the Mauryas; for, the 
inscription of Rudradaman quite distinctly states that 
the provincial governor of Kathiawad in the time of 
Chandragupta was the Yavana king Tushaspha. In 
the time of Rudradaman himself, the governor was 
Suvisakha, a Pahlava which is not less striking seeing 
that he himself was a 6aka. 

But while it is undoubted that there was a marked 
foreign clement in the machinery of Indian administra- 
tion, even in this early period of its history, it is equally 
clear that it had adapted itself thoroughly to its environ- 
ments and was completely assimilated into the vast mass 
of the Indian people. The chief reason that led to this 



result was the adoption by the foreign people of one or 
other of the prevalent religions of India- This appears 
hardly believablo at first but it is true; in fact, it is a 
most astonishing feature of the History of India that we 
find here, as we find nowhere else, the invaders adop- 
ting the faith of the country they invaded, instead of 
forcing their religion upon the people whom they redu- 
ced to subjection. 

The evidence from which this conclusion is drawn is 
not conjectural but based on inscriptions and other facts 
of undoubted ve»’acitj . One of the most well known 
instances is afforded by the Besnagar Inscription which 
distinctly refers to Heliodorus son of Dion, an envoy of 
King Antilalkidas-a Bhagavata or a follower of the cult 
of Ki^a. The Nasik inscription of Usavadata, the son- 
in-law of Nahapana also shows that though a ^aka 
himself he had adopted the Brahmanic faith for, he is 
therein said to have given sixteeh villages to gods and 
Brahmanas and caused one hundred thousand Brahmanas 
to be fed the whole year round. He is also said to have 
given eight wives to Brahmanas at the religious place 
( tirtha ) of Prabhiisa an act characteristically Brah- 
manic which is referred to in the Sastras as especially 
meritorious. 

As regards Buddhism, the references to the foreign 
rulers having adopted the faith are numerous and show 
that they adopted the faith not only in name but took 
an active interest in the many sects into which it was 
divided and attached themselves to one or the other, 
according to their convictions Thus, the Satrap Patika 
belonged to the Sarvastivadin school, according to the 
Taxila plate while in the Sarnath inscription, a king 
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named As'vagho^a is referred to es doing homage to the 
masters of the Sammitiya sect-the Vatsiputrikas, Vatsi- 
putra being one of the fathers of the Buddhistic church 
who collected the words of Buddha, two hundred years 
after his “ parinirv^a " The most well known case 
under this head is that of Kaniska who though a Chinese 
by birth was in no way inferior to Asoka in his zeal for 
the religion. 

Another noteworthy event of the reign of these 
foreign dynasties was the development of India’s trade 
witn the Western not that there was no trade with these 
countries before but it was carried on chiefly through 
Egypt and Babylon and there was no direct intercourse 
with the western countries. The establishment of the 
Bactrio-Greek supremacy in India and the expansion 
of the Yuehchi empire under Kadphises II whose 
boundary almost ran with that of Hadrian opened up a 
new route so that it came into direct contact with the 
West. As a result, India’s trade increased and the West 
profoundly influenced Indian art and architecture. 

The influence is very distinctly visible in the coinage 
of the time. Formerly, the Indian coin was of a very 
simple type and consisted of oblong pieces of metal 
containing various devices struck by a punch. Opinions 
differ considerably regarding their date, General Cun- 
ningham being inclined to place the most ancient of 
these as early as 1000 B. C, Mr. Vincent Smith is 
however of opinion that their date may be fixed to be 
the seventh century B. C. on the ground that it was 
then that India’s foreign maritime trade began, necessitat- 
ing the issue of a coinage. The metal used was either 
silver or copper and it has been ascertained by means 
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of arehseological finds that the silver coins were 
wonderfully uniform in weight and general style, from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

Besides these, some coins have been found, which 
consist of solid ingots merely marked with dots Devices 
on other coins are however more diverse and may be 
classified under seven heads viz (1) the human figure; 
(2) implements, arms and the work of man (3) animals 
such as rhinoceros elephant, bulls etc. (4) trees (5) 
symbols connected with solar or planetary worship (6) 
symbols relating to the worship of Siva and (7) 
miscellaneous. 

The effect of the introduction of the Bactrio Greek 
coinage in India was that from thenceforth, round coins 
began to be struck though the old form did not disappear 
altogether and is occasionally found. Moreover, in con- 
formity with the practice on the Greek coins, the coins 
were generally impressed with a likeness of the ruler 
and a legend giving his name and title. The work- 
manship of the Indian coins is however much inferior 
for while the figures on the Bactrian coins are lifelike, 
those on the Indian coins are crude and can hardly be 
regarded as even roughly approaching the original. The 
coins of the Western Ksatrapas and of Samudragupta 
are somewhat better but even they are much inferior to 
the Bactrian coins in workmanship. The influence in 
the sphere of coinage became very marked in the time 
of the Kusana rulers for Kadphises I, who at first struck 
coins in bronze or copper only, imitated after his con- 
quest of Kabul the coinage either of Augustus in his 
later years, or the similar coinage of Tiberius. Again, 
when the Roman gold of the early emperors began to 
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our into India in payment for the silks, spices gems, 
and dye stuffs of the East, Kadphises II perceived the 
advantage of a gold currency and struck an abundant 
issue of orientalized aurei agreeing with their prototype 
and not much inferior in purity. 

The influence which Persia and the West exercised 
upon Indian architecture was more remarkable still and 
has left more permanent traces than any other. It is 
now generally conceded that the earliest architecture of 
India was of wood, as in China, Burma and Japan, and 
we have a distinct reference to it in the writings of 
Megasthenes who observes that Pafaliputra, the capital 
of Chandragupta was surrounded by a wooden wall, 
pierced with loop holes, for the discharge of arrows. If 
the walls of the capital were so built and that too when 
they were meant to act as protective works, it is highly 
improbable that any other material was used by the 
people in the construction of their buildings. It was 
first replaced by bricks as in the case of the Piprahwa 
stupa described before and then by stone. Stone was in 
the beginning used for the purpose of railing only but 
once it came into use, the ancient plain fence was quickly 
transformed into an elaborate screen of considerable 
height giving ample scope for a picture gallery. Thus, 
the railing of the Stupa at Bharhut, a hundred miles 
south west of Allahabad, erected between 200 and 150 
B. C. stood seven feet high and every part of it, post, rails 
and coping is covered with elaborate pictures in has relief, 
of invaluable interest as giving a vivid representation 
of the Indian life of the period. The Sanchi gateways 
leading to the Sanchi Stupa, which are some time later, 
are of equal interest and consist of two massive pillars 
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and three successive beams, covered over with sculpture 
in relief, illustrating the stories in the Jatakas and all 
sorts of stories connected with the Buddhist legends. 
The way in which stone came to be used is well described 
by Mr. Burgess in his article cn Indian architecture, in 
the Imperial Gazetteer. 

The spread of Buddhism he observes to the 
westward and at latest, the invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great brought Ir :lia into contact with Persia, where 
in the fifth and sixth centuries B. C. Cyrus and the 
succeeding Aehaernenian kings had hewn out mauso 
leums in the rocks and constructed palaces with stone- 
basements, pillars and doorways, filling in the walls with 
brick, as in the earlier Assyrian buildings. These works 
would naturally attract the attention of Indian visitors, 
whether missionaries, aml,)assadors or merchants and the 
report of such magnificent, structures would tempt Indian 
princes to copy them. The embassies of Megastlienes 
to Chandragupta and of Deimachus to his son were 
probably not the only visits of the kind, during the 
interval between the time of Alexander and the accession 
of As'oka and such visitors from the west were specially 
suited to convey a knowledge of Persian arts to the 
contemporary Indian potentates. The daughter of 
Seleucus Nikator too, who was given in marriage to 
Chandragupta may have helped in this. 

‘‘ By the middle of the third century B. C., we find 
the great As'oka in communication with the contemporary 
kings of Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus and Gyrene, 
and to his reign belong the great stone pillars, with 
capitals of Persian type that are engraved with his 
religious edicts. A staunch supporter of Buddhism, 
As'oka is credited with the construction all over tbo 

16 
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country of vast numbers of stupas or monumental struc- 
tures, enshrining relics of t^akya Muni Buddha or other 
Buddhist saints and with them were created monasteries 
and chapels for themoiiks. We cannot positively identify 
any of the few still existing stupas as having been 
actually built by him but there can scarcely be a doubt 
that the sculptured walls at Buddha Gaya and Bharhut, 
the caves at Barabar and the oldest of the cave monasteries 
in Western India were excavated during the existence of 
the Maurya dynasty or at least within the two centuries 
following As^oka’s accession/' 

It will thus be seen that there are a number of 
structures which testify to the influence of the Persian 
architecture on that of India. Instances of the influence 
which the Greek art exercised thereon are not so abun- 
dant but a column was found at Shahderi in the Punjab, 
of the Ionic type having a base of the pure Attic type 
and a capital with volutes and from this, it may be 
inferred that the Indian architects were not slow" to 
adopt all that was worthy of imitation in the western 
art. A number of structures have also been found in 
the ancient province of Gandhara which show .distinct 
traces of what is called the Greeko-Koman art. Some 
of the most notable amongst these are those relating to 
the representation of Buddha and the Buddhist pantheon 
and this has given rise to the theory that the idea of 
making images of gods w"as probably due to foreign 
influence. The question is however not definitely settled 
and there is some reliable evidence showing that the 
art was known at a date considerablj^ earlier * 

See the iDtroductiou to the Elemeuts of Hindu Iconography 
by Gopinath Bao Vol. L 



CHAPTER XIII 

THJB ANDHRA DYNASTY 
A. D. 50 to A. D, 322| 


The history of India north of the Vindhya 
mountain having been considered in various as- 
pects e. g. political, religious and social, we will 
now turn our attention to the liistory of Southern India. 
The earliest epigraphieal reference to the dynasties 
ruling there occurs in the secoiJ edict of As'oka. There, 
after mentioning the territorj’^ wliich acknowledged his 
sovereignty, he speaks of (he country of the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, the Keralaputias, and the Satiyaputras and 
Tamraparni or Ceylon as outlying provinces The fifth 
edict further mentions the fact that religious ministers 
were appointed by him for the liastrikas, Pitenikas and 
Aparantas and again, there is a reierence to them in the 
thirteenth edict which refers to the ChoJas, the Pandyas, 
the Pitenikas the Andhras and the Pulindas, as living 
in the territory outside his dominion. 

Such of our readers as have perused the first volume 
will recollect that many of these names are not new but 
have been mentioned before Urns, we have in Chapter 
V of Book II referred to the fact that according to the 
Vayu, the Matsya and the Brahma Puranas, the 
kingdoms of the Cholas, the Pandyas, and the Keral ipu- 
tras derived their names from the three sons of these 
names of Andira, the 7th in descent from Turvasu, 
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the son of Yayati, # and that according to the Maha- 
bharata, f they were subjugated by the Pandavas at the 
time of the AsVamedha sacrifice. We also noted the 
important fact that according to the Sabha Parva, J the 
countryof the Cholas and the Pandyas was famous for its 
precious stones and for the manufacture of cloth of a 
specially fine texture. 

As early as the Ramayana, the gates of the 
Pandya city are said to have been richly embellished 
with gold, pearls and precious jewels. The Pandyas 
and the Cholas are also mentioned in the Vartikas of 
Katyayana who tells us that one sprung from the 
individual of the tribe of the Pandus or the king of 
their country should be called a Pandya and that one 
sprung from an individual of the Chola tribe or the king 
of their country should be called a Chola, According to 
Megasthenes, the Pandyas were the only race in India 
ruled by women and the Cholas are mentioned in the 
Periplus of the Erythraean sea and by Ptolemy. 

The Bhojas too are referred to in the Puranas and 
said to be the descendants of Talajanghas. the grandson 
of Arjuna Kartavirya. Tliere is reason to believe that 
they were established in the neighbourhood of Dhar 
but opinion is not unanimous on the subject. Dr. 
Bhandarkar, for instance, is of opinion that they were 
staying in the Vidarbha country corresponding to the 
modern Berar. 

About the Rastrikas, Pitenikas and the Aparantas, 
there is no reference in the Puranas but it has been 
ascertained from other reliable evidence that Aparanta 
is now represented by Northern Konkan and had its 

* Page Ilh Vol. I t Pftge 218 Vol 1. J Page 2gl. Ibid. 
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capital at Surparaka. The Pitenikas are the inhabitants 
of Pratisthana, the modern Paifhana * and the 
Raetikas-corresponding to the Sanskrit Eastrikas-are 
generally believed to be the people of the Mahar^ra, 
the prefix Maha or great beintr applied to various tribes 
as an honorific title. 

This is all the information we })ossess regarding the 
dynasties which ruled in the South before the rise of the 
Andhra dj^nasty. Of this, we have fuller details as the 
names of the rulers belong in<i t / it are oiven in tiie 
Puranas and som . of liieNasik inscriptions give valuable 
information on the subject. 

The Vayn Purana gives the following list and the 
years for wdiich they ruled are also specified. 


1. Sinclhaka 28; 

2. Krsna 10; 

3. Satakaini i'-O; 

4. Apilava 12; 

5. Pulamayi 24; 

6. Nemkrsna 25; 


7. Hala ]; 

8. Saptak^v or 

jlandaiaka. 5; 

0. Pnrikashena 2); 

10, Satakarm 1; 

11, (jhakora Sata- 
kanii 

12, Sivasvati 28, 


18. Gautamiputra. 21, 
14. Yajiia Sri Sata- 


karni. 29. 

15. Vi jay a 6. 

10. Chandra Sri Sata- 
karni. 3. 

17. Pulamayi. 7 


Total. 272i 


T1 le names of the rulers of this dynasty are given 
also in the Visnu, the Bbagavata, and the Matsya 
Puranas According to the first ol‘ tliese, there were 
twenty-four rulers while the Bhagavata says there were 
twenty-two. The Matsya increases the number to 
thirty and the total length of the dynasty to 448 years 
and a half. The question as to how these discrepancies 

* Dr Buhler and Vincent Smith doubt the correctness of this 
identification. Vide Mr. Smiths Asoka p. 175. 



arose have been discussed at length by Dr, Bhandarkar 
in his History of the Deccan* and his conclusion is that 
the great difference between the Matsya and the Vayu 
Puranas is due to the fact that there were two branches 
ruling sinQultaneously at Paifhan and at Dhanakataka 
and that while the Vayu refers only to the main branch, 
the Matsya refers to both and the total given by it 
includes the reigns of both. 

Owing to these reasons, the year in which the 
Andhras came to power is not definitely known. It 
will, h®wevfr, be remembered that the Sunga dynasty 
which came to power on the decline of the Mauryas 
ruled according to the Vayu for 142 years and the 
Kanwaj^anas for 85 and consequently, the Andhras 
must have come to power in about A. D. 50. As their 
reign lasted for 272^, the dynasty came to an end in 
the year 32 and this would taUy with the account 
given in the Kaliyuga Raja Vrttanta where it is said 
that Chandragupta of the Gupta dynasty came to power 
by displacing Pulumayi, the last of the Andhras and 
founded an era of his own viz. the Gupta era dating 
from the 26th February 320 A. D. 

Siiiihaka ( also called Sindhuka, and Sis'uka ) the 
founder of the dynasty, was originally the comm inder- 
imchief of the Kanwas and as so often happens, he 
utilized the power which he wielded to displace his royal 
master and to seise the throne for himself. His brother 
Kjsna who came after him enlarged the kingdom and 
extended his limits as far as Nasik. The king Hala 
was a learned man and is said to have paid special atte i 
tion to the development of the Prakft literature. 


Page 164-5. 
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Turning to tlie inscriptions, the earliest are those in 
the cave at Nanaghat, the front wall of which contains 
several figures with the names of Sirhhaka Satavahana, 
-evidently the same as Sis'uka. the founder of the dynasty 
according to the Matsya PurfiDa, -queen Nayanika, ^vi 
Satakarni, IVince Bhaya Prince Haku Siri and Prince 
Satavahana. Agai»], an inscription found in one of the 
Nasik*caves says that it was constructed by a lieutenant 
of king Ersna, evide .tly the ruler of that name given 
in the list above. A horde of coins found at Kolhapur 
of copper and lead, has further disclosed the names of 
Vasisthiputra Puluniayi. Gotamiputra Yajna Satakarni, 
Madhariputra and Vilivayakura, the last of whom is 
evidently the same as Baleocuros mentioned by Ptolemy, 
as ruling in the south. Lastly^ another inscription in the 
cave at Nanaghat records the dedication of a cistern of 
water in the 13th year of Vasisthiputra Chatarapana 
Satakarni. * 

The more important of the inscriptions relating to 
the dynasty however are those relating to Gautamiputra 
and Pulumayit found in the caves at Nasik as also those 
relating to Nahapana and Usavadata. These inscrip- 
tions which are quoted at length in the previous chapter 
show that Nahapana was the master, not only of Gujarat 
and Kaihiawad but of a considerable tract of territory 
to the south of Gujarat proper, as is conclusive]}^ proved 
by the fact that a large horde of coins consisting of as 
many as 13000 coins was found near Nasik, The 
dynasty was however unable to retain its hold long 
because Naliapana died without a direct heir and 

* B. Br. R. A. S. Vok^V )». Bl^ 

t Epi Ind. VoL VIII p. 159; Vol. XIV 153, 
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in the reign of Gautamiputra, the Andhras recovered all 
the territory they had lost and even pushed further north 
so that they established tlieir away over As'ika Mulaka, 
Surastra Kukura. Aparanta, Anupa, V'idarbha, and 
Akaravanti, Some of these places have not been defini- 
tely identified but from such as have been, it is 
clear that the territory which he thus reduced to 
subjection extended from the eastern portion of modern 
Rajputana ( Akaravanti ) in the north, to tlie northern 
Konkan (Kukura) in the south. In the west, Kathiawad 
( Surastra ) acknowledged his sway and in the east his 
territory extended as far as Vidarblni or modern Berar, 
together with the Anupa country, situated in the neigh 
bourhood of the Vindhyas according to the Puranas. 

The foreign tribes whom Gautamiputra vanquished 
are specifically mentioned in the inscri|)tion to be the 
Sakasthe Yavanas, and the Pahlavas. Of tfiese, the Sakas 
evidently comprised the successors of Nahapana and his 
followers and the victory over them was of such a deci- 
sive character that as the inscription says, no trace was 
left of the Ksaharata tribe to which Xahapana belonged. 
The Ya vanas weie presumably the descendants of those 
who had come and settled in Kathiawad, in the time of 
the Bactrian kings and who continued to flourisli in 
various parts of the country, even 'after the Bactrian 
Greek rule disappeared It is difficult to identify the 
Pahlavas. The fact that Parthian kings ruled in the 
north of India, coupled with the fact that Pahlava is a 
Prakrt form of Parthava meaning the Parthians would 
lead to the inference that the Pahlavas were in some way 
connected with the Parthian rulers of the north. To 
judge from the inscription of Rudradaman chey were great 
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adepts in engineering and as this led to a requisition of 
their services by kings, it is not difficult to imagine that 
they like so many other races who came and settled 
in India must have utilised the opportunity to found 
kingdoms for themselves, taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of rulers and internal dissensions. 

Besides referring to the victories achieved by the 
king, the inscription gives in the usual eulogistic style, 
a description of the king's character and personal appea- 
rance. His face ” i; says “ was beautiful and pure 
like the lotus opened by the rays of the sun; his appea- 
rance was lovely and radiant like the orb of the moonj 
and his gait was beautiful like the gait of a choice 
elephant”, “ He was ” the inscription goes on to say, 

‘ the abode of traditional lore, the refuge of the virtuous, 
the asylum of fortune and the fountain of good manners 
He conquered multitudes of enemies in many battles, 
his victorious banner was unvijnquished and his capital 
was unassailable to his foes."* 

The king died after a reign of twenty one years 
according to the Vayu Purana. Of the events that hap- 
pened in the reign of his successors, no record is avail- 
able till we come to the reign of Chandra Sri in whose 
reign the downfall of the dynasty began. This king 
married a Lichchhavi piincess who became enamoured 
of Chandragupta, the husband of her sister and with 
her connivance, Chandragupta got rid of the king. For 
seven years, he managed the kingdom for the king’s son 
Pulomayi but then he took thereins of Government in 
his own hands and declared himself an independent ruler. 


• Epi Ind Vol. VIII p. 61 . 
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GENEiLOaY OF THE ANDHRA DYNASTY. 


1 Simhaka * 

2 Krana 

3 ^atakarni 

4 Apilava t 

5 Pulumayi 

6 Nemikrsna 

7 Hal a 

8 Saptaka 

9 Purikashena | 

10 Satakarni 

11 Chakora Satakarni 

12 Sivasvati 

13 Gautamiputra 

14 Yajna Sri 

1 5 Vijaya 

16 Chandra 6ri 

17 Pulumayi 


Date of accession. 


D. 

50 

tf 

73 

»> 

83 


139 

99 

151 

9t 

175 

99 

200 

99 

201 

> ) 

206 


227 


228 

9/ 

228| 

>9 

256^ 

99 

277J 

99 

306| 

>9 

31H 

99 

315| to 322^ 


* He is algo called Siadhnka ^imnka and Si^nka. 
t The name' is spelt Apitaka and Apilaka. 

^ Also called Parendrasena or Pnlindasbena. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MARITIME ACTIVITY IN THE TIME OF THE ANDHRAS 

The Andhra dynasty occupies in the historj' of 
Southern India the seme conspicuous piece as the dynasty 
of the Mauryas occupies in the north. Just as the 
latter form the starting point of our definite knowledge 
of the history of Northern India, the Andhras form the 
starting point of our knowledge of the south. Again, as 
the earliest inscriptions of the north relate to the 
Mauryas, those of the south relate to the Andhras, 

A very conspicuous feature of the Andhras is the 
extensive trade carried on during their reign by the sea. 
According to the author of the Periplus, Broach was 
the principal port on this side and from it, goods were 
carried on to Paithan situated at twenty days’ journey 
from the place, and to Tagara, situated at 10 days' 
journey to the east from the last mentioned place, and 
identified by Ur. Bhandarkar with Dharur in the 
Nizamis territory, * and with Ter by Dr. Fleet. Two 
other places of note mentioned by him are Souppara, the 
modern Supara near Bassein and Kallien or the modern 
Kalyan, information which receives considerable corro- 
boration from the fact that merchants residing in these 
places are mentioned in the inscriptions at Junnar f 
and Kanheri as having made important donations for 
religious and charitable purposes. Dhanakataka the 
• P. 174 History of the Deccan. ~ — - 

t A. S. W. I. p. 94 Nob 11 and 18. 
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capital of the Andhras also appears to have been a 
very important city as a number of inscriptions 
at Karlo mention donations from persons resident 
in the place. A very remarkable feature about them 
is that the donations are often the gifts of the Yavanas 
residing there and it may safely be inferred 
therefrom that it was inhabited by foreigners also.* 
It was according to Hiuen Tsang 40 li round and the 
country of which it was the capital was 6000 li, in 
circuit. “ The soil ’’ he adds " is rich and fertile, re- 
gularly cultivated and affording abundant harvests. 
There is much desert country and the towns are thinly 
populated. The complexion of the people is yellowish 
black and they are fierce by nature and impulsive. They 
greatly esteem learning t 

As regards the trade with foreign countries, there is 
clear evidence that there was trade overland and by 
sea, with Western Asia, Greece, Rome and Egypt as 
well as with China and the East.| Embassies are said to 
have been sent from South India to Rome, and Indian 
elephants were used for Syrian warfare. 

Pliny mentions the vast quantities of spices that 
found its way every year from Rome to India and in 
this, he is confirmed by the author of the Periplus. 

The trade judging from the number of Roman coins 
that have been found in Southern India was the most 
brisk during the period of eighty years from Augustus 
to Nero. ( A. D. 68 ) but from thence upto A. D. 217, 
there was a sharp decline as may be inferred from the 

• A. 8. W. 1. p. 90 Inscriptions 7 and 10. 

t Bud, Bee. of the W. World p, 23i Vol. II. 

$ J. E. A. 8. 1901 p. 637. 
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fact) that only a few coins belonging to the period have 
been discovered. That the bulk of this trade owed its 
existence to the Andhras is conclusively proved by the 
fact that of all the reigning dynasties of the time, the 
coins of the Andhras alone bear the emblem of a ship. 
They belong to the second and third century A. D. 
and are believed to have been struck by Yajha $ri. 

An interesting question regarding the dynasty is 
whether the large nrmber of caves with elaborate carv- 
ing, which are found in Western India owe their exist- 
ence to them. Trie question has not yet received the 
consideration it deserves, nor has any attempt been 
made to ascertain how this form of architecture came to 
be introduced in India. 

Fergusson in his History of Architecture*^ evidently 
takes the view th.at stono architecture was a develop- 
ment of the wooden one which existed before but 
he has not failed to notice the fact that the 
capitals of certain pillars e. g. of those of the cave 
of Bedsa are distinctly Persepolitan in character. Did 
the Indian architect copy these from a Persian model ? 
The question has now aroused a special interest 
owing to the opinion held by Dr. Spooner regarding the 
part which Persia has played in the development of 
Indian civilisation. It is indeed difficult to agree with 
him when he says that the palace of Chandragupta was 
built of stone when Megasthenes distinctly tells us that 
wood was used in places where stone was indispensable 
e. g. in the construction of the defensive walls of the 
capital, and we may hesitate to accept without more 

* Page 134-5 of Vol. I. Dr. Burgess have taken the same view 
in Imperial Gaietleer-Vol. II p. 166. 
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peliaWe proof that the great emperor himself was a 
Persian by descent, but it is quite likely that the sudden 
introduction of stone architecture in place of wood in 
iiie time of As'oka was due to Persian influence. The 
style of his edicts which resembles so much that of 
Darius and the fact of their being carved on huge blocks 
of stone like their Persian prototype, leave no doubt 
that Persia did, from the time of As'oka, exercise a great 
influence on Indian architecture of the north but it is 
diflicult to say if Southern India was affected in the same 
way. The magnificent halls of the Viharas and their 
richly ornamented massive pillars have no resemblance 
to any architecture in any other part of the world and 
may have been indigenous in the south. There is in 
fact ample room for a fuller discussion of the subject 
and we must hesitate to express a final opinion in the 
matter till the question is discussed in all its bearings 
and settled. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE GUPTA DYNASTY. 
319 A. D. to 540 A. D. 


A new dynasty now claims our attention, the dy- 
nasty of the Guptas. Its rise forms an important epoch 
in the History of India, for, we find for the first time, 
after a lapse of some six centuries, an Indian ruler, 
reducing one by one, the various races which had poured 
into India, after the decline of the Mauryas. So 
wide was the area over which the invaders were distri- 
buted and so firmly were the foundations laid of their 
kingdom that the task of rooting out their power was 
by no means easy and must have appeared hopeless, to 
many a thinking mind of the time. The Guptas how- 
ever, undertook to do so and eminently succeeded, in 
sweeping away the last vestige of their rule and bring- 
ing the whole of India under one paramount ruler. 

The founder of this dynasty was Gupta who is re- 
ferred to both in the inscriptions and in the Kaliyuga 
Vfttanta as Srigupta and he had a son Ghatotkaoha. 
They were originally settled at l^rl Parvata near Nepal, 
a fact which earned for them the designation 6riparva- 
tiyas. In the reign of ^ris'atakarpi, 8f%npta and his 
sons were employed as generals and they won for their 
king, a number of victories whish greatly added to the 
reputation which they already enjoyed. The marriage 
of Chandragupta the grandson of Srigupta with Kuma- 
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radevi, the daughter of the king of Nepal and also with 
a Lichchhavi princess added still more to the influence 
of the dynasty. The last mentioned marriage especially 
gave him a footing in the royal household of the Andhras 
whose king Chandra 6ri was married to a lady who 
was a sister of the Iiiehchhavi consort of Chandragupta. 
Chandragupta, it is said, was in criminal intimacy with 
the latter queen and in conspiracy with her, murdered 
his royal master and for a time managed the kingdom 
on behalf of his son Pulumayi but he soon threw off the 
mask and wrested from the Andhras the kingdom of 
Magadhaand declaring himselfking, struck coins bearing 
his own figure as well as that of his Lichchhavi queen. 

No definite details regarding the extent of the 
territory over which he ruled are available but generally 
speaking, it comprised the country round about Magadha 
and the country in the vicinity of Prayaga or Allahabad. 
His capital was at Pafaliputra. That his reign was a 
prosperous one may be inferred from the fact, that he 
was one of the few Indian rulers to issue a gold coinage. 
He also founded the Gupta era which dates from the 
2 6th. February 320 A. D, There was at first, a 
considerable controversy as to what was the event which 
this date referred to, the date according to some, 
representing the accession of Srigupta, the founder of 
4he dynasty and according to others the accession of 
Chandragupta but the question is set at rest, by the 
Kaliyuga Hsja^jt^nta, which definitely states that the 
era was founded by him. This account also states that 
he reigned for seven years and he must therefore have 
r^ed from 320 A. D, to 337 A. D. 

♦ History of Gujarat p. 60 , * . 
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The king was succeeded by Kacha, his son by his 
lavourite Lichchhavi princess and coins bearing his name 
have been discovered but his reign was a very short one 
as Samudragupta, the son of the king by KumaradevI 
marched against him and haring killed him ascended 
the throne. 

The chief source of information regarding him is an 
inscription relaLing to him on a pillar at Allahabad 
which gives a full account of the countries he subjugated. 
Before we give an accoD''t thereof, it is however necessary 
to give a resume of the kingdoms established in the 
different parts of India at the time. The most con* 
spicuous of these was the kingdom which Kaniska had 
established in the north-west of India and which, at 
this time, was in the hands of his successors. In 
Malwa, the Malavas whom Usavadatta had defeated 
had regained their power and so too had the Yaudheyas 
who had been vanquished by Rudradaman. The forest 
region of the Narmada w’as in the hands of a ruler 
belonging to the aboriginal race and the 6akas were all 
powerful in Gujarat and Kathiawad. In the south, 
there were a number of kingdoms, of which, the chief 
was the kingdom of the Pallavas vvith their capital at 
Kanchi or Conjeevaram. The Keralas of Puranic fame 
had also a kingdom of their own and there was 

O 

on the east coast the kingdom of Pisfapura. 

The king s victories began with the conquest of the 
territory in his neighbour hood. There nine kings were 
vanquished viz. Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta Chandra* 
varman, Ganapati Naga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandin 
and Balavarman. The names of many of these have not 
been found in any other place but Ganapati Naga is pro' 
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bably the same as the Naga King of that name whose 
coins were found by General Cunnin gham at Mathura. 
Sarnudragupta next turned his attention to the rulers on 
the other side of the large territory which he had thus 
acquired and made them pay tribute to him and 
acknowledge his supremacy. Distinct mention is made 
of Ifepal, Kamarupa or Assam and Samatafa comprising 
the delta of the' Ganges and the Brahmaputra. Two 
other kingdoms are mentioned viz. Davaka and Karty- 
pura but it is impossible t o identify these places . 

The eastern part of India having been thus subjugated, 
he turned his attenti'on to the west/ A distinction is 
here made between the kings who gave him tribute, 
obeyed his orders or came to pay homage and those who 
submitted, gave their daughters in marriage and paid 
tribute or requested not to be molested, in the enjoyment 
of their kingdom. In the former category, we find the 
Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the Madrakas and the Abhiras. 
Of these, we have already referred to the Malavas and 
the Yaudheyas. The M adrakas vere a tribe living t o 
th e north-west of PiTniab and are referred to later on, 
in the pillar inscription of King Mafigales'a found at 
Mahakuta near Badami, as having been subjugated by 
Kirtivarman I of the dynasty of the Chalukyas. The 
Abhiras are believed to be a tribe who came and settled 
in India from the north-west but their history is still 
sh rouded in obscurity. Other tribes which are men- 
tioned but have not been identified are the Arjunayanas 
Prarjuna, Sanakanika and Kharaparika. 

In the latter category, we find the ^aka, Devaputra, 
Shahi and Shahanushahi, of whom the Sakas are possibly 
jpeant to refer to the king belonging to the dynasty of th^ 
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Western Ksatrapas ruling at the time. Devaputra is an 
epithet applied to the Kusana kings in the inscriptions 
relating to them e. g. at Set Mahet and Mathura while 
the epithets Shahi and Shahanushahi are frequently 
applied to them in their coins as well as in their inscrip- 
tions. * The titles Devaputra, Shahi and Shahanushahi 
thus undoubtedly refer to the successors of Kaniska, 
though their names are unknown. 04ier rulers men- 
tioned in the same category are the Murunda Sairnha- 
laka and the island kings, of which the Murundas were 
a tribe living in the north-west of Jalalabad. The 
Saimhalaka is the ruler of Siiiihala or Ceylon though as 
Dr. Jackson points out in the History of Gujarat t it 
niay “ref^Flo many Simhapuras known to Indian 
geography e. g. Sihor in Kathiawad. TKe island kings 
would then be the chiefs of Kachchha and Kathiawad. 

All the kings of the north having been thus 
vanquished or having acknowledged his supremacy, 
Samud ragupta turned his attention to the coun try 
south of the Vindhya range and subdued Mahendra of 
Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara. Mundaraja of 
Kauratta, Swamidatta of Pistapura, Mahendragiri and 
Auttura, Damana of Airandapallaka, Visijugopa 
of Kanchi, Nilaraja, Sapavamukta, Hastivarman of 
Vengi, Ugrasena of Palaka, Kubera of Devarastra 
and Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura. As authentic records 
of many dynasties ruling in the south begin considerably 
later, it has not been found possible to trace the names 
of any of the kings mentioned above except Vi§riugopa 
of Kanchi who was possibly a member of the Pallava 

• Catalogue of coins iu the Indian Museum by V. A. Smith 
p. 69 & 72. 

t Page. 65. 
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dynasty which was then rising to fame. It may however 
be mentioned that a South Indian inscription refers to 
one Visnugopa as reigning in A. D. 351 and it is likely 
that he is the king referred to in the inscription. 

Of the places mentioned, Mahakantara which means 
the great forest evidently refers to the hilly and wooded 
country south of the !N armada. Pi?tapura is the modern 
Pittapuram, twelve miles north-east of Coconada in 
the Godavari District and Kosala is the country lying 
round Raypur and Sambalpur in the Central provinces. 
Kerala is the country now known as Malabar and Vengi 
was a country on the east coast, of which the original 
boundaries appear to have been towards the west, the 
eastern Ghats and on the north and south, iiie rivers 
Godavari and Kr§i?a. 

( The fame of Samudrag upta^s ac hievements reac hed 
the neighbouring kingdoms and the kings of Gandhara 
and Kabul were glad to cultivate dipldm aTTc relations 
and to be on friendly terms with him. The la hours 
of M. Sylvain Levi have further disclosed the 
fact that Meghavarman the Buddhist king of Ceylon 
who reigned from 004 to 332 A. D. sent, in his reign, 
two monks of whom one bore the name Mahanaman to 
visit the monastery built by As'oka, to the east of the 
sacred tree of Budha Gaya. They felt uncomfortable, 
on account of the want of any suitable accomodation and 
having brought this to the notice of their sovereign, he 
resolved to build a monastery for the use of his subjects, 
going out on a pilgrimage to the holy places in India. 
An embassy was thereupon sent by him la^n with gems 
and other valuable gifts, requesting permission from the 
king to build a monastery for the use of the monks and a 



s^plendid building three storeys high with three towers and 
a strong wall was erected with decorations in the richest 
colours and a statue of Buddha, cast in gold and silver 
and s tudd ed with jewels was duly enshrined therein.* 
The building was still standing when Hiuen Tsang 
visited the place and was occupied by a thousand monks 
of the Sth avira scho ol of the Mahayana se^t but its site 
is marked now only by a mound. The work of conquest 
being completed, the victorious monarch decided to 
celebrate the As'vamedha sacrifice in conformity with old 
traditions and a number of coins celebrating the remark- 
able event, have been found which bear, on the o bverse, 
the figure of the sacrificial horse standing before an altar, 
surmounted by the sacrificial pole and on the reverse, a 
femalie carrying a fly whisk or chowfTr Other coins bear 
on them the nhscription, Apratiratha or peerless and 
Sarvarajoehchheta or destroyer of all kings. Coins with 
a similar legend have also been found bearing the names 
of a king called Kacha and though the question has not 
been definitely settled, Dr. V. Smith and Dr. Jackson 
are inclined to believe that it was another name of 
Samudragupta. 

A very useful and important work which Samudra- 
gupta accomplished, was the revision of and bringing 
upto date the Smrti s and the Puranns. He was the last 
Indian ruler to do so and that explains why there is no 
reference in the Puranas to the Gupta dynasty, the 
account stopping short with the dynasty that preceded 
it and leaving the work of writing the history of its own 
times to future generations. Unfortunately, the expecta- 
tion was not fulfilled for a long time afterwards, the 
only work which gives a detailed account of its reign 
• For details see iudiau Antiquary 1902 p. 192. 
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being the Kaliyuga-Raja-Vfttanta which carries the 
history right upto the Mahomedan conquest, 
t-.'^he great emperor was succeeded by his son 
CJiandragupta II, probably in the year A. D. 378 as 
his earliest inscription is dated in the Gupta year 80 or 
399 A. D. and he is therein referred to as having far 
advanced in his career of conquest. The title Vikrama- 
ditya which occurs on his coins shows that he was a 
victorious ruler and the little information which we have 
been able to gather from his inscriptions shows that he 
was quite justified in assuming that proud title. 

The first country to which he turned his attention 
was Malwa. He advanced there by way of Bhilsa, to 
judge from the fact that an inscription has been found 
in the Udayagiri caves situated in its vicinity, which 
records the making of a cave of Mahadeva, by one Saba 
of the Kautsagotra, having the family name of Vira* 
sena. He was a poet and a native of Pataliputra, who 
held the hereditary office of the minister of peace and 
war and he went there, it is stated, with the king intent 
upon conquering the whole earth. 

Another inscription in a cave near by, is dated in 
the eleventh day of the bright half of A§adha, Saihvat- 
sara 82 of the Gupta era corresponding to A. £). 401. 
The inscription relates to a feudatory of Chandragupta, 
the son of Vi§nudasa and the grandson of Chhagalaga. 
A third inscription on the railing of the great stupa at 
Sanchi is dated the 4th day of Bhadrapada Samvat 93 
( A. D. 4 2 ) and records the gift of 25 dinaras and a 
place called IsVaravasaka to the monastery of Kaka* 
nSdabotas'ri, for the daily maintenance of five Bhik^us 
and the burning of a lamp in the shrine of the Buddhist 
triratna, for the merit of the great emperor Chandra- 
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gupta. The donor of this cave too is described to be a 
feudatory of Chandragupta bearing the name Amrakar* 
dava, who had won flags of glory on various battlefields 
and “ had the object of his life gratified by the favour 
of the feet of the supreme ruler of great kings, the 
illustrious Chandr agupta , ’V 

It was at one time supposed that the region com* 
prising the seven mouths of the Indus formed part of 
the empire of Chandragupta II, the chief authority for 
it being the Meharauli inscription which mentions a 
king named Chandra as having conquered the Vahlikas 
after crossing the seven mouths of the Indus and the 
Vangas The Mandasor inscription of Naravarman | 
however has disclosed the fact that the Chandra referred 
to there is not identical with Chandragupta II but with 
a ruler named Chandravarman, the brother of Naravaraan 
and the son of Sithhavarman. These rulers were establi- 
shed in Malwa and had their capital at Puskarana corres- 
ponding to the modern Pokharana in the Jodhpur State. 
The country cannot thus have been directly under Chan- 
dragupta II, though it is possible that the conquest of 
Malwa brought it practically under his suzerainty. 

The conquest of Gujarat and Kathiawad must in the 
natural course have been made, after the southern 
portion of Malwa and the country to its east was con- 
quered. It was, as mentioned before, under the rule of 
the h§atrapas but their power had, by this time, much 
declined. According to tradition, Eudrasena the son 
of Satyasena, who was ruling at the time, was a 
voluptuous prince, who preferred the pleasures of the 


I Epi. Ind. XII. m. 
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palace, to the cares of kingship.* He was easily defeated 
but his sister’s son-the Ksatrapa Simhasena tried to avert 
the fall of the dynasty and succeeded for a time, for 
coins bearing his name were found by Dr. Bhagavanlal 
Indraji. The Gupta Emperor was however too power- 
ful for him and as coins of a Ksatrapa later than Siihha- 
sena have not been found and the Gupta coinage of the 
time of Chandragupta II is a modification of the Ksatrapa 
type, it may safely be concluded that Gujarat passed 
during his reign from the Ksatrapas into the hands of 
the Guptas. From the date of the inscription mentioned 
above and the dates on the coins of Rudrasena, which 
vary from 300 to 310 of the 6aka era and from the fact that 
at least one ruler is known to have succeeded him, it may 
be inferred that the conquest of Gujarat was accompli- 
shed in the year 402 or thereabout. 

Chandragupta II was succeeded by his son Kumara- 
gupta about the G. E. 95 or A. D. 414, for the latest 
inscription of the former falls in G. E. 93 and the ear- 
liest record of the latter in G. E 96. Before he ascended 
the throne, he had acted as a governor in Kathiawad, 
which accounts for the fact that some coins bearing his 
name and the date 90 ( 409 A. D. ) have been found in 
that province. The coins struck by him after he 
ascended the throne bear the legend, 

Paramabhagavata Maharajadhiraja Sri Kumara- 
gupta Mahendraditya i. e. 

The great worshipper of Bhagvata, the supreme 
ruler of great kings, the illustrious Kumaragupta 
Mahendraditya. ” 

Others bear the legend 

coin of this king was found along with a coin of Chandra- 
gnpta 11 Gen. Onnningham a( Snltanganj on the Ganges. 
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ViiitSvaniravanipati Kutnaragupto devarh jayati 
i. e. Kumaragupta, lord of the earth who had 
conquered the kings of the earth conquers the Deva. 

As observed by the learned editor of the History of 
Gujarat, it is somewhat dificult to understand the 
meaning of the latter legend. He himself suggests that 
Deva is evidently used as an antithesis between gods 
and the lords of the earth. On the other hand, it may 
refer to some victor , over the Devaputras, the title 
which was regularly adopted by the Yuehchi kings. * 

Besides the coins, inscriptions relating to him have 
also been found but they do not give any useful infor- 
mation. From the evidence of coins and inscriptions 
relating to him, Kumaragupta may be assumed to have 
reigned from A. D. 414 to A. D. 456. In that year, 
he was succeeded by his son Skandagupta. 

The chief feature of his reign was the struggle he 
had to wage with powerful foes to maintain in tact his 
parental dominion, during the early part of his reign. 
The Bhitari Pillar Inscription thus refers to his attempt 
to fix fast again the shaken fortunes of his house and to 
his having spent three months on the earth as on a bed. 
A king named Pusyamitra was one of his opponents 
but the more formidable of his enemies were the Huns, 
who after establishing themselves in the basin of the 
Oxus in about A D. 450 began to make regular 
incursions on the Indian frontier. The Emperor 
succeeded in vanquishing both, for, some of the coins of 
his predecessor are dated in the year 136 and the 
GirnSr inscription speaks of his being firmly established 

• Vid* Chapter X ante, 

19 
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in the same year, thus showing that a few months 
sufficed for the purpose of reestablishing his power. 
The Bhitari inscription also mentions that he hastened 
to communicate the news of his victory to his weeping 
mother, a significant remark which clearly proves that 
the trouble began in the reign of his father and that 
he was either slain or died on the battlefield. 

The coins struck by him were like those of his 
predecessors of gold and silver. The gold coins are 
found only in the eastern portion of his dominion which 
unmistakably points to the inference that the hold of 
the Guptas over the western part of his territory was 
slackening. The silver coins found in the east have, on 
the obverse, the bust of the king and on the reverse, the 
peacock generally found on the Gupta coins and 
the legend 

“Vijitavanirvanipati jayati devam Skandagupto yam, 
that is, Skandagupta the lord of the earth who having 
conquered the earth conquers the Deva. The western 
coins present three varieties of which one is similar to the 
eastern type, the other has a bull, instead of the peacock, 
and the third, has an alter with one upright and two 
side jets of water. The third variety found only in 
Kutch contains the legend-Paramabhagavata Maharaja- 
dhiraja Skandagupta ( Vi ) kramaditya. 

The great worshipper of Bhagavata the supreme 
ruler of great kings, Skandagupta, the son of prowess. 

During his reign, the Sudars'ana lake first erected 
in the time of the Emperor As'oka and rebuilt by the 
great Ksatrapa Rudradaman was breached again and 
the waters of the streams Palas'ini, Sikata and Vilasini 
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burst through the dam and overflooded the neighbouring 
country. A new dam 100 cubits long, 68 cubits broad 
and about 38 feet high was erected and the work begun 
in Grl?ma-137 G. E. ( A. D. 456 ) was finished in 
two months. 

As the king had no son, he adopted Narasimhagupta, 
the son of his half brother Sthiragupta, the son of Kuma 
ragupta by hi^ queen Anandadevi. Before Skandagupta’s 
death, the disintegration of the Gupta empire had 
already begun; and we thus find two branches, of which 
one ruled in the Western districts of the Gupta Empire 
and the other at the original seat of Government. Of 
the former branch, the most prominent ruler was 
Budhagupta relating to whom two inscriptions have been 
found. Of these, one is inscribed on the Buddhistic 
image at Sarnath and states that Budhagupta was 
ruling the earth when the year 157 of the Gupta era had 
expired. The other found at Eran in the Saugor District 
is dated Asadha Sud 12 G. E. 165. A number of coins 
issued by him have also been discovered which contain 
the legend 

“ The king the illustrious Budhagupta who has 
conquered the earth conquers the Deva. 

Of the main branch, Narasirhhgupta being a minor 
at the time of Kumaragupta’s death, Furagupta ruled 
the kingdom from the years D. 480-485 During 
this short period, he reformed the currency and the few 
gold coins containing on the reverse the name Prakas'a- 
ditya, which presumably was the title, he assumed 
during his regime, have been ascertained to be superior 
in intrinsic value to the best KIu?ana or Gupta coins. 
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Naraeiiiihagupta took up the reins of government in 
his hands in the year 486 A. D. and ruled for a pretty 
long period of 35 years. The chief feature of his reign 
was his patronage of Buddhism, and the building of a 
brick temple SCO feet high which was remarkable for 
its costly decoration in gold and precious stones. 

He was succeeded by Kumaragupta l.I who was the 
last important ruler of the dynasty, its reign having 
lasted according to the author of the Jain Harivams'a 
for a total period of 231 years. 

The dynasty however continued to hold small 
territory for a considerable time afterwards and the 
names of a number of kings of more or less importance 
have been discovered. The more prominent amongst 
them was Adityasena who established himself in great 
strength after the death of Harsa and celebrated the 
horse sacrifice. About the end of the 8th century, the 
Gupta power became extinct altogether and their terri- 
tory passed into the hands of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. 



GUPTA CHRONOLOGY. 


Name of the 
ruler. 

Title. 

1 

Years of reign 
A. D. 

i Length of 
reign. 

Remarks. 

Chaudragupta I 

Samudragupta 
Chandragupta 11 
Kumaragupta I 
Skandagupta 
Budhagupta 
Puragupta i 

Narasimhagupta 
Kumaragupta 11 

Vfjayaditya 

Asokaditya ! 
Vikranaditya 
Mahendradifcya 
Parakramadifcya 

Prakasaditya 
i Baladitya 
Kramaditya 

1 

26th Febry 
3i0 A. I) 
327-378 
378-414 
414 456 
456-481 
477-485 
481-486 
486-521 
621-565 

7 years. 

51 ” 

36 ” i 
42 

25 ” 

5>’ 

35 ” 

44 ” 



i 

Total. 

245 years. 



Note : — The length of the reign of each king is 
taken from the Kaliyuga-Raja-Vrttanta. 

( 2 ) According to this authority, Kumargupta II 
ruled for 44 years; the author of the Jain Hari Vams'a 
however states that the reign of the Guptas lasted in 
all for 231 years, 

5 51^ Gai: K. R. V. 

SHTJir ^ " 

^foi Jain Harivaihs'a. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE WHITE HUNS. 


The Huns who as we have seen brought down the 
downfall of the Gupta dynasty were a nomad people 
who belonged to the same stock as the great tribe of the 
Yueh chi, * which played such an important part in the 
History of India in the first century of the Christian era. 
They were at first known as Hoa or Hoatun but they 
subsequently assumed the name of Ye-tha-i-li-to after the 
name of their royal dynasty and were briefly designated 
the Yethas. According to the Chinese authorities, they 
crossed the Oxus in about the year 420 A. D. and 
proved thenceforth a source of constant danger to the 
integrity of Persia and the neighbouring kingdoms. 
At first, they were unsuccessful for King Bahram V of 
the Sassanian dynasty succeeded in warding off their 
furious onslaughts but in A. D. 484,, King Firoz, while 
trying to save his country from a similar attempt was 
defeated and slain and it lay at their feet until their 
power was finally broken by Khushru Noshirwan. 

Their incursions into India date from the year 455 
A, D. when they made the first inroad into the Gupta 
territory. It was, as we have seen, unsuccessful and the 
Emperor Skandagupta was able to drive the invaders 
back. They how^ever persisted in their daring incursions, 
and completely reduced to subjection the Ku§ana kingdom 

* See the article regarding Ephthalites in the Encyclopaedia 
Britaxmica 1910. 
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of Kabul while about the year 480 A. D. the kingdom 
of Gandhara acknowledged their sway. Our information 
on the subject is derived from the Chinese traveller Sung 
Yun who travelled in this part of the country in 520 
A. D. and who observed as follows * : — 

‘‘ Durivig the middle decade of the 4Ui month of the 
first year of Ching Kwong (520 A. D.) we entered the 
kingdom of Gandhara, This countr}’ closely resembles 
the territory of U-chang. It was formerly called the 
country of Ye-pc-lo. This is the country which the Ye- 
thas destroyed and afterwards set up Lae-lih to be king 
over the countryj since which events two generations 
have passed. ” 

The Huns were thus close to the frontiers of India 
and though the details of the campaign which made 
them masters of a considerable part of India north of 
the Narmada are not available, it is likely that the Mers 
who appear to have settled in Rajputana, by this time, 
were either an offshoot of the Huns or were closely 
connected with them by an alliance. If this view is 
correct, it becomes possible to trace their progress step 
by step, for there are a number of cities in Rajputana 
which end in the tribal name “ Mer, ’* with the names 
of their leaders such as Ajo. Jesal, Bad, Komal, &e, 
prefixed to them and they would thus represent the 
places where they were established, in great strength, 
before Toramana, the first Hun chief of whom we have 
definite information appeared on the scene. 

Our knowledge about this great Hun chief is derived 
both from his inscriptions and coins. Of the former, 
three have been found viz. at Eranin the Saugar District 

* Beale’s Buddhistic fiecords 1. zcix. 
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of the Central Provinces, at Kura in the Salt range and 
at Gwalior in Central India, of which the last is dated in 
the 15th year of Mihirakula-his son and successor. His 
coins are chiefly of silver and their distribution as well as 
that of the inscriptions shows that he was a ruler of a 
considerable part of India north of the Narmada. It is 
likely that the country of Kashmir was also comprised 
in his domain for the Rajatarangini distinctly refers to 
a king of that name. The question is however wrapped 
in some obscurity for while the inscription at Gwalior 
refers to him as the father of Mihirakula and therefore 
removed from him by one generation, the Toramana of 
the Rajatarangini is separated from him by several 
generations. * 

The coins of Toramana are an imitation of the later 
coins of King Firoz, who as we have seen was slain in 
484 A. D. and he may, therefore, be assumed to have 
come to power in 485 A D Dr. Fleet is inclined to 
assign to him a long reign ns some of his coins bear the 
date 52 which he interpretes to refer to his regnal year 
but it is more likely that the reference is to a special era 
started by the Huns about the year 448 A. D. t 

He was succeeded by his son Mihirakula in 
the year 502 A. D. All accounts agree in stating 
that he was a very powerful ruler and though they 
generally describe his cruelties only, the fact that he is 
expressly referred to in the Rajatarangini, by Hiuen 
Tsang and a number of Jain writers e. g. Jinasena, 
Gunabhadra and Nemichandra clearly establishes the 

• See Epi Jnd. Vol. I. p. 238. 

t See Prof. Pathak’s article ‘Gupta era and Mihirakula,’ in Sir 
Bhandarkar’s Oommejuoration Volume p. 217. 
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fact that his name was regarded with terror throughout 
the length and breadth of India and that the memory 
of his deeds long survived. Kashmir was probably the 
first country to feel the force of his arms and he is 
referred to in the Rajataraiigini as one of the Kashmir 
kings. A strange event \e l him to carry hip arms to 
the southernmost countries of India and to Ceylon. 
He, states the Kashmir Chronicle, once noticed that 
his queen wore on her bosom a ga^^ment made of cloth 
from Ceylon marked \vith golden food prints of the king 
of the land. Enraged at this imaginary insult, he reso- 
lved to uproot the power of that king and going over to 
Ceylon dethroned him and on his return is said to 
have scattered the power of the Chola, Karnata Lata 
and other kings of the South . Despotic by nature, his 
successes made him utterly reckless and the Rajatarangim 
notes a number of cases illustrating his tyranny.* ^^He, ’ 
it states ‘ had no pity for children, no compassion for wo- 
men and no respect for the aged.*’ It then proceeds to 
state that when he was returning to Kashmir from Ceylon 
he heard the terrified shriek of an elephant who had 
fallen over a precipice which delighted him so much that 
he caused one hundred living elephants to be rolled 
down by force, to hear their cries of agony. 

The Jain and Buddhist writers also testify to the 
cruel nature of the king and speak of him as a persecutor 
of both the religions. The Jain writer Guiiabhadra who 
refers to him as Sakaraja admits that he was a ruler of the 
whole earth but says that he was the foremost among the 
wicked men a perpetrator of sinful deeds 

and an oppressor of the world ( : ) 

He also gives the year of bis birth and referring to him 

20 
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as Kalkiraja states that he was born when one 
thousand years of the Duhs'ama kala commencing from 
the Nirvana of Mahavira had elapsed. This read with 
the statement of Jinasena thac the 6aka king-the foun« 
der of the i^aka era-was born when 605 years and 5 
months had passed from the Nirvana of Mahavira, est- 
ablishes the fact that Kalkiraja was born 394 years and 
7 months after the birth of the Saka king that is, the 
Saka era of A D. 78, commencing from the month of 
Chaitra and the exact date of his birth would thus be 
as pointed out by Prof. K. B. Pathak, the 1st of the 
bright half of the month of Karttika of Saka 334 expir- 
ed, corresponditig to A. D. 472. According to Jinasena, 
he ruled for 42 years and died at tlie age of 70 in the 
year 542 A. D * 

The history of his defeat is still wrapped up in much 
obscurity but it can be safely said that king Baladitya 
of the Gupta dynasty was one of the rulers who check- 
ed his victorious career. The Gupta king w'as at first 
unsuccessful and was obliged to flee from his capital but 
Mihirakula was, later on, met by him in a mountainous 
region admirably fitted for defence and was defeated and 
taken prisoner. The victor was about to put the cap- 
tive to death but the queen mother interfered on his 
behalf arid ordered him to be brought to his presence. 
A fine dialogue then passed between him and the royal 
mother which is interesting as describing the feelings 
of a prince whose efforts have failed and the sympathy 
which women generally feel for persons struck by mis- 
fortune. 


* flhandarkar’s Oommemoration Volume p, 195. 
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Mihirakula coverings his head with his mantle 
through shame said, ‘ A little while ago, I was 
prince of a victorious country; now 1 am a prisoner 
condemned to death. I have lost my kingly estate, 
and I am unable to offer my religious services; I am 
ashamed in the presence of aiy ancestors and of my 
people. In very truth, I am ashamed before all, whe- 
ther before heaven or earth, I find no deliverance. 
Therefore I hide my face with may mantle. ' The 
mother of the king said, “ Prosperity or the opposite 
depends on the oeeash^n; gain and loss come in turns. 
If you give way to events, you are lost; but if you rise 
above the ciicumstanees, though you fall, you rise again. 
Believe me, the result of deeds depends upon the occa- 
sion. Lift the covering from your face and speak with 
me, I may perhaps save your life. ” 

The words were not uttered in vain, for she reques- 
ted her son to forget the past and the king granted her 
request. Mihirakula was thus a free man but he soon 
encountered a more formidable foe viz Yas'ovarman, the 
king of Malwa, who completely broke his power. An 
account of his achievements has been preserved in the 
Mandasor inscription which refers to him as 

" He who finjoys those countries which were 

not enjoyed ( even ) by the lords of the Guptas, whose 
prowess was displayed by invading the whole ( remain- 
der of the ) earth ( and ) which the command of the 
chief of the Hunas, that established itself on the tiaras 
of ( many ) kings, failed to penetrate, he before whose 
feet chieftains, having ( their ) arrogance removed by 
the strength of ( his ) arm bow down, from the neigh- 
bourhood of the ( river ) Lauhitya upto the ( mountain ) 
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Mahendr^, the lands at the foot of which are impenetr- 
able through the groves of Tala trees, ( and ) from 
( Himalaya ) the mountain of snow, the table lands of 
which are embraced by the river Ganga up to the 
western ocean.. .he through the embraces of whose arms, 
the ( Himalaya ) mountain of snow carries no longer 
the pride of the title of being a place that is difficult of 
access ; he to whose two feet, respect w'as paid with 
complimentary presents of the flow ers from the lock of 
hair on the top of ( his ) head, by even that ( famous ) 
king Mihirakula, whose forehead was pained through 
being bent low down by the strength of ( his ) arm ( in 
the art of compelling ) obeisance. '* 

A very interesting question w’ith regard to Yasbdhar- 
man is whether he is identical with king Vikramaditya, 
famous in Indian legends as one of India’s most popular 
kings. 

It is discussed at great length by Dr. Hoernle and 
he comes to the conclusion that he is. * The question 
cannot be said to have been definitely settled but there 
is indeed strong evidence in favour of the view. Some 
of it is furnished by Alberuni who speaking of 
Vikramaditya says that a Saka king was practising 
great tyranny w'hen Vikramaditya marched against him, 
put him to flight, and killed him in the region of Karur 
between Multan and the castle of Loni. As the people 
rejoiced in the news of the death of the tyrant, the date 
was used as the epoch of an era specially by the 
astronomers and they honoured the conqueror by adding 
^ri to his name so as to say “ Sri Vikramaditya. ’’ He 
however pertinently adds, '‘Since there is a long interval 
* J. E. A. S 1909 p. 88-J44. 
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between the era which is called the era of Vikramaditya 
and the killing of the 6aka, we think that the king 
Vikraaiaditya from whom the era has got its name, is 
not identical with that one who killed the Saka but only 
a namesake of his. ’’ 

According to the author of the Kathasaritsagara 
“ Vikramaditya was the son of king Mahendraditya of 
UjjByini in Avanti and succeeded his father on the 
throne at a time when India was overrun by the 
Mleehchhas. He is said to have had also the name of 
Visamas'ila He mac' 3 a digvijaya in which he conquered 
the Deccan and the western border, Madhyades'a and 
Saurastra, also all the eastern region and Kashmir. In 
the latter country, he slew hosts of Mleehchhas and his 
vassal kings included Nimruka, king of the Persians. 

None of the two authors give us any details regarding 
the Mleehchhas whom king Vikramaditya overthrew 
but the observations of comtemporary authors show 
that these must be the Huns for according lo Sung-yun, 
they had, two generations before he entered Gandhara 
in 520 A. D, destroyed the country and set up a nominee 
of their own t and Hiuen Tsang also bears testimony 
to their being established in the country near Sakala, to 
the rule of Mihirakula in that part and to the terror, he 
inspired in the heart of his subjects. 

As the rule of the dynasty endured for two genera- 
tions only and as there was nothing in their civilisation 
which could easily have been assimilated by the Indian 
people, the Huns have left very little trace of their 
domination in India About their general characteristics, 
the Chinese traveller Sung Yun referred to above has left 
t Travels of Sung You B. R. W. W. p. c. 
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us an interesting accountandit is well worth a quotation. 
“The land of the Ephthalites” he says, “are abundantly 
watered by the mountain streams which fertilise them 
and flow in front of all the dwellings. They have no 
walled towns but keep order by means of a standing 
army that constantly moves here and there. These 
people also use felt garments. In the summer, the 
people seek the cool of the mountains; in the winter, 
they disperse themselves through the villages. They 
have no written characters and their rules of politeness 
are very defective; they have no knowledge at all of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies and in measuring the 
year, they have no intercalary month, or any long or 
short months; but they merely divide the year into 
twelve parts and that is all. They receive tribute from 
all surrounding nations on the south as far as Tieh-lo; 
on the north, the entire country of Lae-leh; eastward to 
Khotan and west to Persia-more than forty countries in 
all. When they come to the court with their presents for 
the king, there is spread out a large carpet about forty 
paces square, which (hey surround with a sort of rag 
hung up as a screen. The king puts on his robes of 
state and takes his seat upon a gilt couch which is 
supported by four golden phoenix birds. When the 
ambassadors of the great Wei dynasty were presented, 
( the king ) after repeated prostrations received their 
letter of instruction. On entering the assembly, one 
man announces your name and title : then each stranger 
advances and retires. After the several announcements 
are over, they break up the assembly. This is the only 
rule they have; there are no instruments of music, 
visible at all. The royal ladies of the Ye tha country 
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also wear state robes which trail on the ground, three 
feet and more. They have special train bearers 
for carrying their lengthy robes. They also wear 
on their heads a horn in length eight feet and 
more, three feet of its length being red coral. When 
the royal Indies go abroad, they are carried; when at 
home, they seat themselves on a gilded-couch which is 
made from the iv.ory of a six tusked white elephant 
with four lions for supporters. Except in this parti- 
cular, the wives of the great ministers are like the royal 
ladies. They in like manner cover their heads using 
horns from which hang down veils all round, like 
precious canopies. Both the rich and the poor have 
their distinctive modes of dress. These people are of 
all the four tribes of barbarians, the most powerful. 
The majority of them do not believe in Buddha. Most 
of them worship false gods They kill living creatures 
and eat their flesh. They use the seven precious subs- 
tances which all the neighbouring countries bring as 
tribute and gems in great abundance. It is reckoned 
that the distance of the country of the Yetha from our 
capital is upwards of 20000 li. * 

* Buddhistic Records of the Westeru World Yol. I xci. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MAITRAKAS. 


The decline of the powerful dynasty of the Gupta® 
conabined with the disappearance of the Hun domina- 
tion paved the way for the establishment of a number 
of kingdoms in the different parts of India. Of these^ 
one of the most well known is that of theMaitrakas who 
established themselves at Vala in Kathiawad and found 
ed a kingdom which lasted for more than 250 years. 

As mentioned before, there is reason to believe that 
the Maitrakas were established in great strength in the 
province of Kajputana. A Mehr tradition records the 
fight of Makaradhvaja ( the fish banner ) \N7ith one 
Mayuradhvaja ( the peacock banner ) in which the 
latter were defeated and as it appears from a copper 
plate found in Morbi that the fish was the badge of the 
Mehrs and the peacock the badge of the Guptas, it 
would seem that the tradition is but a reminiscence of 
the war between the Mehrs and the Guptas. 

The identity of the Mehrs with the Maitrakas may 
be inferred from the fact that both Mihira and Mitra 
are the names of the “ sun and the Mihiras or Mehrs 
are still found distributed in large numbers in Kathia- 
wad andf Rajputana. Whether the Mihiras derived their 
names from Mihirakula, cannot be said with certainty 
but both the etymology of the word and the history of 
the tribe strongly favour the view* 
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Of Bhatarka, the founder of the dynasty which 
established itself at Vala, we have nothing but tlie name. 
He is referred to as Senapati* in the grants engraved on 
the copper plates of his successors and Lad four sons, 
Dharasena, Dronasirnha, Dhruvasena and Dharapatta. 
Dharasena was like his father a general ‘‘whose wealth 
was lived upon by poor and helpless people.^’'+ Drona* 
siriiha is called a Maharaja, and is stated to have been 
anointed king by th3 paramount sovereign in person. 
Dhruvasena was ‘a lion who defeated single handed by 
the strength of his own arm, the array of the troops of 
the elephants of (his) enemies; about Dharapatta, the 
grants do not give any information. Although Drona- 
siiiiha was the first king of the dynasty, no grant issued 
by him has, as yet, been discovered and we are thus 
left in a doubt as to who was the ruler who invested him 
with regal power. Dr. Jackson was inclined to think 
that it was Yas'odharman as he was the only ruler to 
whom the description would have accurately applied 
but it is more likely that the king referred to is Mihira- 
kula who, as we saw in the preceding chapter, also ruled 
over an extensive kingdom and belonged to the same 
tribe as the Maitrakas t 

Judging from the numbers of copper-plates grants 
discovered, Dhruvasena was the first important ruler of 
the dynasty. They are as a rule issued from Valabhi 
and bear dates varying from V. E. 206 to V. E. 216 
corresponding to A. D. 525 to 535. The king was a 
Vai^ava by religion and is repeatedly referred to in the 

♦ Epi. Ind Vol. XI p. 105. + Epi Ind. Vol. XI. p. 105. 

t The Kaliyaga Raja Vrttanta says that Bhatarka was a general 
of the Guptas and that evidently is the reason why the Valabhi and 
the Gupta eras date from the same year, 

21 
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inscriptions as a “ paramabhagavata ” in contrast to 
his elder brothers who are spoken of as paramamahes'* 
varas or the worshippers of Siva. On the other hand, 
his niece Dudda was a Buddhist and is said to have 
dedicated a Buddhist monastery at Valabhi, 

The king was succeeded by (xuhasena, the son of his 
brother Dharapatfa according to a grant dated V. E, 
240 which states that his sins were washed by falling at 
the feet of Dhruvasena I. He consolidated and exten- 
ded the kingdom which he inherited as may be inferred 
from the fact that the grants made by him are issued 
not only from Valabhi but from other places as well. 
TheGohil Rajputs probably derive their name from him. 
By religion, he was like his uncles Dharasena and 
Dronasirnha a devotee of Siva, but he is also referred to 
as paramopasaka which undoubtedly points to the fact 
that he was favourably inclined to the religion of 
Buddha. He was succeeded by his son Dharasena I 
who had a long reign as his grants bear dates extending 
from V. E. 252 to V. E. 270 corresponding to A. D, 
571 to A. D. 589. From him, the crown passed to his 
son 6iladitya also known as Dharmaditya and the 
grants issued by him bear dates ranging between V. E. 
275 ( A. D. 594 ) and V. E, 290 ( A. D. 609 ). 

^iladitya was succeeded by Kharagraha.his brother. 
No copperplate grants issued by him or bis successor 
Dharasena 11 have been discovered evidently because the 
dynasty had declined in importance owing to the exten- 
sive kingdom founded by king Har§avardhanaof Kanoj. 
The Valabhi grants as might be expected contain no 
reference to it but the Navsari grant of Jayabhatfa III, 
the Gurjara king of Broach who flourished from A. D» 
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705 to 734 speaks of the defeat of the Valabhi king 
Dhruvasena II, the successor of Dharasena by the ruler 
and adds that Dadda II ( A.. D, 620 to 650 ) protected 
the king in his hour of trial. Further misfortune was 
however averted by his marriage with the daughter of 
the son of the ruler. 

An account of the Valabhi kingdom is preserved by 
Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller who visited India 
at the time. “The country” he says ‘'is 6000 li in circuit, 
the capital about 30. The character of the soil, the 
climate and manners of the people are like those of the 
kingdom of Malava The population is very dense; the 
establishments rich. There are some hundred houses 
or so who possess a hundred lakhs. The rare and valuable 
products of distant repiors are here stored in great 
quantities There are s( me hundred Sangharamas with 
about 6000 priests. Most of them study the little 
vehicle according to the Sammiliya school. There are 
several hundred Deva temples with very many sects 
of different sorts. ’’ 

Referring to the reigning king, he observes '• his 
name is Dhruvapala He is of a lively and hasty 
disposition, his wisdom and state craft are shallow. Quite 
recently, he has attached himself to the three precious 
ones. Yearly, he summons a great assembly and for 
seven days gives away most valuable gems, and exquisite 
meals and on the priests, he bestows, in charity, the three 
garments and medicaments or their equivalent in value 
and precious articles made of rare and costly gems of 
the seven sorts. Having given them, in chatiiy, he 
redeems them at twice their price. He esteems virtue 
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and honours the good; and reverences those who are 
noted for their wisdom. 

Such was the Valabhi kingdom in the time of 
Dhruvasena II. Before proceeding further, we will 
turn to give a brief account of the Emperor Har§a who 
rose into prominence by this time and brought the whole 
of Northern India under his sway* 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE EMPEROR HARSA. 


A. D. 606 TO 647 . 


The Emperor Harsa was the son of Maharaja 
Prabhakarvaradhana, by his wife Yas'omati and traced 
his descent from Puspabhuti, the ruler of a district 
known as SthanesVara In the words of B^a, the 
celebrated author of the Harcacharita and Kadambarb 
“ the country was blessed like the world^s first youth 
with sweet fragrance of lovely flowers in diverse colours, 
and bedecked like the road to Dharma’s gynseceum 
with many buflPaloes stained from rolling in saffron. 

Of the successors of Puspabhuti, no account is 
available until we come to Maharaja Naravardhana. 
He had by his wife Vajrinidevi, a son the Maharaja 
Rajyavardhana 1, the devout worshipper of the Sun and 
his son was the Maharaja Adityavarman by his wife 
Apsaradevi The king was married to Mahasenagupta- 
devi and was succeeded by his son the paramabhattaraka, 
the Maharajadhiraja Prabhakarvardhana, also known as 
Pratapas'ila. He had to wage war with a number of 
people chief amongst whom were the Hunas who 
appear to have maintained a small kingdom, probably 
in the neighbourhood of Kashmir. He also proceeded 
further west and defeated the king of Gandhara and in 

• Bpi Ind VolT^ eg."” - 
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the south vanquished the kings of the Malavas, of the 
Gurjaras and of the Latades'a. t 

The Hunas however continued to give him trouble 
and the king was, therefore, obliged to send his eldest 
son Rajyavardhana to cheek their aggressions. He was 
accompanied by Har§8 but being young, he does not 
appear to have eared as much for the battlefield as for 
the hunt. The expedition was successful but while he 
was still engaged in his campaign, Prabhakaravardhana 
died of fever and both Rajyavardhana and Har§a had 
to hasten to the capital. 

Rajyavardhana being the elder succeeded to the 
throne but before he could turn his attention to the 
administration of his kingdom, he received news that 
Gfhavarman, the husband of his sister Rajyas'ri was 
murdered by the king of the Malavas and his sister con- 
fined in prison at Kanyakubja. Leaving his brother to 
take care of his kingdom, he set out to punish the 
miscreant and defeated the Malava king with ease, 
taking immense booty, consisting of “ elephants in 
thousands booming with deep roars like clouds alighted 
upon the earth, horses swift as antelopes, ornaments of 
diverse kinds raining floods oi morning radiance, 
wondrous pearl necklaces that had toyed with scent of 
the bosoms of love intoxicated Malava women ” What 
force could not achieve, his enemies however efiected by 
stratagem and the king of Gauda, Narendragupta, 
according to one manuscript of the Har§acharita| and 
jdas'anka according to Hiuen Tsang induced him by 
false civilities to go to his camp and there weaponless, 
confiding and alone, he was murdered in cold blood. 

f Bpi Ind Vol I p. 67. f Vide Epi Ind VL 148. 




The tragic news reaclMl Harsavardhana and though 
he was naturally much a^ercted by the loss of three of 
his dearest relations i^^iiick succession, he promptly 
decided to lose no tinftp in fruitless mourning and to 
attend to the task ojt^fecovering bis sister which had 
been interfered wiUn by his brother’s unexpected death. 
It proved a veny^arduous aifair, for, while she was yet 
in prison, Ka»yakubja passed into the hands of a ruler 
named Gu])t^ taking advantage of the confusion that 
en%ued to esc'^pe from her place of 

oeOT^nement and either because she did not know the 
w^ay to her brother’s house or it was impossible for her 
to go there, wandered away to the Vindhya forest. 
Harsa was therefore obliged to follow her there and 
after much fruitless wandering succeeded in tracing her' 
whereabouts just in time, because Hajyas'ri tired of life 
and reduced to destitution was about to commit suicide 
by mounting the funeral pyre. Harsa's opportune 
arrival averted the catastrophe and the brother and 
the sister returned to the capital accompanied by 
the numerous attendants who formed the king's 
retinue. 

Here the narrative of Bana stops short. He does 
not give as might have been expected any account of 
the campaigns which made him master of the whole of 
Northern India, ncr does be refer to his wars with 
Pulikes'in 11 ol the Chalukyas who inflicted on him a 
severe defeat on the banks of the Narmada ^ but 
fortunately, an account of these events has been left to 
us by Hiuen Tsang. 


* Epi. Ind, X X06. 
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According to him, the kii^\^ad an army of 5000 
elephants, a body of 2000 caval( y ffnd 50000 foot soldiers 
and with its help he moved froh'i' east to west, subduing 
all who resisted his authority so tb'iat the elephants were 
not unharnessed, nor the soldiers ui^pbelted. Within six 
years, he subdued the five Indies i'i\nd by utilising the 
resources of the country, he had subjipgated, he raised 
an army of 60000 w'ar elephants and 100,00^0 cavalry. 

Like all great rulers, he was however not great 

military leader but an able administrator and sparo%d,h^ 
efforts to make his subjects happy. He built Punyas'a-" 
las on the highways of towns and villages throughout 
India and in order to minister to the W’ants of travellers, 
physicians were also stationed at the places, and poor 
persons supplied with medicine free of charge, Rules 
of temperance w ere strictly enforced and the slaughter 
of any animal for food was rigourously prohibited. 
Though as gathered from the inscriptions relating to him, 
he was a parama-mahes'vara or a worshipper of Siva, he 
honoured Brahmanas and S'ramanas alike; persons well 
versed in religious lore used to flock to bis capital from 
all quarters every year and the Emperor used to bestow 
gifts on the deserving providing food, medicine, drink 
and clothing for all. Every fifth year, a great assembly 
called Mok§a w'as held and then, we are told, all his 
treasuries were emptied, the only things reserved being 
the soldiers’ arms A patron of .virtuous men, he rewar- 
ded the good and punished the wicked degrading evil 
persons and promoting men of talent. His love for 
virtue formed the guiding principle in relation to his 
neighbouring kings and princes so that if they lived 
a religious and a virtuous life, they were treated as 



friends but he ne T spared any attempt to humiliate 
those leading an '’eligious life. 

Of the systemjof administration, it does not seem, 
there were any s ^ial features but comparing the list 
of officers mentio Madhuban plate with the 

officers mentione' Valabhi grants, we find several 
officers mentioK'i'^ f®*" tl’® first time in the former viz. 
Dauhsadho^aabanika probably governors placed in con- 
\ quer^rl territories and entrusted with their management, 
^P.r/.mataras and Upanka. The officers commonly named 
ire the Kajasthaniya or the secretary who had to deal 
with questions relating to other states, Kumararaatyas 
or members of the royal family doing ministerial work 
and Visayapatis or heads of districts. According to 
the Har?acharita, Bhandi the cousin of the king was his 
chief minister and Skandagupta was his Commander-in- 
chief. Bhapdi is also mentioned by Hiuen Tsang and 
Skandagupta is referred to as Mahasamanta and MahS,- 
pramatara in the Madhuban plate referred to above. 

The dominant note of the social life of the period 
was plain living and high thinking and we have a good 
illustration of that in the description given by Bapa of 
his return home after he had finished his studies and 
seen something of the world. “There,*” it is said “Bana 
roamed about happily in the homes of his kindred, seen 
after a long absence, resonant as they were with the 
noise of continual recitation-filled with young students 
attracted by the sacrifices, with their foreheads white 
with sectarial marks made of ashes — with the terraces 
in front ofthe doors green with little beds of Soma plants, 
all fresh from recent watering— with the rice for the sacri- 
ficial cakes laid out to dry scattered on the skins of the 
g3 
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bladk antelope-with the fuel leaves ai *^ndles of green 
Kus'a grass brought by hundreds of f d.scples-with 
the oblations of wild rice strewed by ^ ® oiai ens 

filled with heaps of cow-dung “ f«el~w,th the 
covered terraces in their courts mar?^. J 
hoofs of the cows as they came in for^ ® y o enng- 
with troops of ascetics, busied in poure.!^^ V, ^ 
making pots-with the sacred limits puriif'' . ^ Gaps of 
udumbara branches brought to make pegs to uid" out 
the altars for the three sacrificial fires- with the gP.pod 
white with lines of offerings to the VisVadevah-wiV« 

the sprays of the trees in the courts grey with 
the smoke of ob!ation-with the wanton calves sporting’ 
about, caressed by the young cow-herds-with the 
succession of animal secrifices clearly suggested by the 
young spotted goats playing about-all peacefull through 
the cessation of the labours of the Brahmaria teachers 
while busy repetitions were now commenced by the 
parrots and Mainas. 

Again, when Bana returns to his native place, after 
having been introduced to his great royal master, the 
questions he puts to his companions regarding their 
study gives us a good insight into the subjects studied 
and the student’s life. He asks ‘ Have you been happy 
all this time ? Does the sacrifice proceed without 
hindrance, gratifying the Brahmana groups by its faultless 
performance ? Do the fires devour oblations with ritual 
duly and without flaw performed. , Do the boys pursue 
their studies at the proper time ? Is there the same 
tonbroken daily application to the Vedas ? The old 
* earnestness in the practice of the art of sacrifice ? Are 
there the same classes in grammar exposition showing 
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respect by days not idly spent, in a series of emulous 
discussions. Is there the old logic society, regardless 
of all other occupations ? The same excessive delight 
in the Mimarhsa dulling all pleasure in other authorita- 
tive books ? Are there the same poetic addresses raining 
down an ambrosia of ever new phrases ? 

Such was the life the people led. It is the same 
which but half a century ago, marked the home of every 
Brahmana in India and which one can still find in places 
not within the sphere of the all absorbing Western 
civilization. There was agriculture, there was trade- 
trade even with foreign countries on a large scale but 
the methods were such as were by experience of centuries 
found to be the most adopted to the needs of the 
teeming millions of India. The result was that agricul- 
ture prospered, trade flourished and the people were 
happy, and this is borne out by an impartial eye witness, 
who visited India in that distant past and who has left 
us a very faithful account of what he saw. He says 

“ The soil is rich and productive, and abounds with 
grain. The climate is genial though hot. Tiie manners 
of the people ai e cold and insincere. The families are 
rich and given to excessive luxury. They are much 
addicted to the use of magical arts and greatly honour 
men of distinguished ability in other w^ays. Most of 
the people follow after worldly gain; a few give them- 
selves to agricultural pursuit. There is a large 
accumulation here of rare and valuable merchandise 
from every quarter. * I 


Beale-Buddhistic Records. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MAITRAKAS. (Oontd), 


The Emperor Harsa died without leaving any direct 
heir and his territory passed on to the dynasty of Bhandi 
who is referred to in the Harsacharita as the son of his 
maternal uncle* He was illfitted to maintain the 
possession of such a vast empire and according to the 
Gwalior inscription of Mihirabhoja, the Gurjara king 
Vatsaraja seized by main force the imperial sway from the 
dynasty and established an independent kingdom. A 
greater misfortune befell the dynasty when taking advan- 
tage of the weakness of its rulers, Arjuna or Arunas'va, 
a minister of Harsa usurped the royal power and almost 
thoughtlessly embarked upon a war with China by 
massacring the members of the Chinese mission sent by 
the Emperor of the country. The head of the mission 
Wang-hiuen-tse fled to Tibet and having implored its 
king who was married to a Chinese princess for help, the 
king readily placed at his disposal a force of 1200 soldiers 
and 7000 horsemen. With this, the missionary descended 
into the plains and inflicted on the army of Arjuna a 
crushing defeat taking him prisoner with the whole royal 
household. The city of Tirhut was stormed and five 
hundred and eighty walled towns made their submission 
in the course of the campaign. 

The result of all this warfare was that the vast 
empire which Har^ had founded became dismembered 
* Oowell and ThomsB-Har^cbarita p. 116 . 
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an'i one province after another established its independ- 
ence. One of the more prominent of these was that of 
Sindh where the Mahomedans who were just rising to 
fame and planning their conquest of the world established 
themselves. To their south, the Maitrakas became 
powerful once more and we resume the account of the 
successor of Dhruvasena with whom we left off our 
narrative of the dynasty in chapter XVII. 

He is known as Dharasena III and was the greatest 
of the Valabhi kings for besides being called Parama- 
bhattaraka Maharajauiiiraja Parames'vara, he is regularly 
referred to in the copper plate grants as ‘‘Chakravartin’’. 
The author of the Bhattikavya flourished in his reign 
and there is an express referer ce to him at the end of 
the book where the author says ‘Kavyamidam rachitam 
maya Valabhyam 6ri Dharasena-narendra palitayam.’ 

The king was succeeded by his cousin Dhruvasena 
III, the third son of Derabhafa the son of ^iladitya I. 
As Derabhata is described as spreading to the south like 
the royal sago Agaslya and as lord of the earth which 
had for its breasts the Sahya and the Vindhya hills, it 
would appear that in this time, the Valabhi kingdom be- 
came divided and that its southern portion only was ruled 
over by him. So also Siladib a II ruled only in the 
south. No positive information on the point is however 
available, and it is clear that the successor of Dhruva- 
sena III reunited the two parts of the Valabhi kingdom 
so that no such distinction is made again. One of his 
plates proves that the Valabhi power was established 
even in the northern part of Kathiawad as it records the 
grant of the village of Pedhapadra in Vanthali, situated 
in the Navanagar State. 



2?he king was succeeded by his elder brother Khara- 
graha about whom nothing is known except that he was 
succeeded by ^iladitya III. The last mentioned ruler 
was followed by ^iladitya IV, Siladitya V, Siladitya VI 
and Siladitya VII, in regular succession and then, the 
Valabhi dynasty came to an end. 

The causes which led to its disappearance after hav- 
ing flourished for two hundred and fifty years are un- 
known. According to Hindu tradition, as recorded by 
Alberuni, the fall of Valabhi was due to a disaffected 
subject viz. Ranka who in revenge for a wrong inflicted 
on him persuaded the Arab lord of Mansur to send an 
expedition to Valabhi, whereupon the city was sudden- 
ly attacked at night and the town and its people 
destroyed. 

It derives some confirmation from the fact that Arab 
historians do refer to the fact that llie Khalif Mansur 
sent Amru-bin-Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast 
of Barda, in the vicinity of Porbandar and that 
although his first attempt was not sucsessful he invaded 
the country again twenty years later that is in A. D. 
776, and succeeded in capturing the place. 

On the other hand, a grant issued by the Gurjara 
king Jayabhaia III dated 486 ( A. D. 734—5 ) expressly 
states that he defeated a king of Valabhi, evidently 
Siladitya V and it is thus highly probable that the 
rulers responsible for the disappearance of their rule 
from the greater part of Gujarat were the Gurjaras who 
were fast rising to power. 

Of the administrative system of of the Valabhis, the 
copper plate grants give us a fair idea, as they occasion • 
ally refer to the various officers of the State. The 



chief amongst these were the AmStya, or the Minister, 
the Rajasthaniya or the Foreign Secretary, Ra?trapati, 
the head of a district, Visayapati the head of a taluka, 
the Ayuktaka, the Viniyuktaka and the Mahattara who 
were probably superior officers working at the head- 
quarters, and Dhruva or the chief record keeper. 

Of the officers connected with the realisation of 
revenue, we find Bhogika or Bhogoddharanika the 
collector of the Government’s share, the Saulkika or 
the Superintendent of Tolls and Customs and the 
Anutpannadanasamuograhaka or arrears gatherer. The 
Drangika-the officer in charge of a town and the Grama- 
kuta or the village headman are also expressly men- 
tioned. 

The principal judicial officer mentioned in the copper 
plates is the A^dhikarariika, Of the officers entrusted 
with Police work, quite a number are mentioned viz. 
the Chatabhatas or sepoys entrusted with the work of 
tracking rogues, the Dandapas'ika-the head police officer, 
the Chaurroddharamka or the thief catcher, the 
Pratisaraka, watchmen of fields and villages and 
Vartmapala stationed on small roadside sheds. 

The accompanying chart gives the genealogy of the 
Valabhi kings. 
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Siladitya II Kharagraha II Dhruvasena III Dharasena III 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE KASHMIR DYNASTY. 

While the Maitrakas were ruling in the western 
corner of India, another dynasty consisting of moredist- 
inguished rulers was reigning in the northern corner of 
Kashmir and played an important part in the history 
of Northern India. We gave in a previous chapter some 
account of the part which the great White Hun chief, 
Mihirakula played in its history and mentioned some 
details regarding his reign, as furnished in the Raja- 
taraiigini by Kalhana. A somewhat confusing item of the 
narrative is that it does not place Mihirakula after 
Toramana but some eighteen generations before. It how- 
ever approaches the truth more closely when king 
Harsa is mentioned as flourishing immediately after 
Toramana, though here too the date of Toramana^s 
accession viz. Laukika year 3152 or 77 A. D. or of 
Har§a's accession viz. 107 A, D. conflicts altogether 
with the date of these rulers as ascertained by more 
reliable evidence. 

The reference to Harsa is made in connection with 
a protege of his named Matrgupta. This man, it is 
stated was a prince of poets* and having heard of Harsa’s 
benevolent reign, his sincere patronage of learning and 
bis respect for the virtuous, repaired to the king's 
court in expectation of royal patronage. His hopes 

* Bajataraiiginl III 182. 
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were not easily realised, and he had to wait long before 
th6 king took an interest in his welfare but after all, the 
king’s attention was diawn to his hapless state and as 
the land of Kashmir was “ withoift a king,” the Emper- 
or nominated him to the vacant throne. He held the 
kingship for a period of five years when he resigned in 
favour of king Pravarasena, one of the claimants to the 
throne. 

Pravarasena was a great ruler and the Kashmir 
chronicle gives us a detailed account of his expeditions. 
In one of these, he uprooted the inhabitants of Surast-ra 
on the shores of the western ocean and destroyed their 
kingdom. He further replaced Pratapas'ila or ^iladitya 
son of Vikramaditya who had been dethroned by his 
enemies in the kingdom of his father and took away to 
his own capital the family throne which the enemy had 
carried away. He also defeated eight times king 
Mumrauni, supposed by Dr. Stein to be a ruler of 
Turkish descent* but who was more probably an abori- 
ginal ruler reigning in the neighbourhood of the Kashmir 
kingdom judging from the incident which Kalbana 
mentions, of his dance in the midst of the king’s Court, 
in the manner of a peacock. 

The king also devoted his energy to the construction 
of works of public utility and two of the most important 
of these were the erection of a bridge of boats on the 
Vitasta, and the founding of the city of Pravarapura. 
His maternal uncle further built Jayendravihara and 
caused a statue of the great Buddha to be erected. 
Further, his minister Moraka who is said to be in pos- 

* Stein’s Ghioniele of the Kings of Kashmir p. 98. 



session of Simhala (?) and other isles built on the right 
bank of the Vitasta Morakabhavana “ a wonder of the 
world which contained £6 lakhs of houses and which 
contained mansions which reached the clouds and des- 
cending which one saw the earth glittering in the rains 
at the close of summer and covered with flowers in the 
month of Chaitia. ’’ 

After a reign which lasted for over sixty years, the 
king was succeeded by Yudhisthira II. No event of 
historical importance occurred in his reign and his fame 
rested chiefly upon the Viharas and Chaityas built by 
his ministers. Pie was succeeded by his son Narem 
draditya after a reign of 39 years and three months and 
the latter after a shortlived reign of three years by his 
younger brother Kanadit;, a He married Panarambha 
who was found by king Ratisena of the Cholas when 
he was worshipping the ocean, shining like a cluster of 
jewels among the waves and she, the Kashmir chronicle 
tells us, initiated the king in the incantations of 6iva 
HatakesVara. 

Like his grandfather, Ranaditya was a great builder 
and built the temple of Ranarambhasvamin and 
Ranarambhadeva as also the temple of Martanda, He 
also built a faultless hospital for the healing of sick 
people. The Rajataiaiigini gives him the extraordinarily 
long reign of 300 years and names as his successors his 
son Vikramaditya and Baladityathe son of Vikramaditya 
by a Vais'ya. The latter died without leaving a lineal 
heir and the crown passed to his son in-law Durlabha- 
vardhana of the Karkofa dynasty. 

With the accession to power of the Karkota dynasty, 
we have a firmer basis for the chronology of events for 
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some of its rulers are mentioned in the Chinese annals of 
the time. Thus, Durlabhavardhana or Durlabha as he 
would be shortly called is identical with Tu-lo pa the 
king of India, who according to the Chinese accounts 
controlled the route from China to Kipin between the 
years A. D. 627-649. Probably, it was in his reign 
that Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir, though it is difficult 
to say this with certainty, as he does not give the name 
of the ruling king. He however refers in clear terms 
to the countries which were subject to Kashmir and 
these included Tak§as'ila east of the Indus, Uras^a or 
Hazara and Siihhapura or the Salt Range with the 
smaller bill estates of Ra^japuri and Parnotsa. Of his 
son and successor Durlabhaka also known as Pratapad* 
itya II, some coins have been found which closely 
resemble the general type peculiar to the dynasty. He 
founded Pratapapura. 

Chandrapida, his son and successor is identihed with 
Tchen-to lo-pi mentioned in the Chinese annals as ruling 
over Kashmir from A. D. 713 to 720. This differs to 
some extent from the period of his reign as given in the 
Rajatarangini for, according to it, he reigned from 
Laukika year 3763 to 3772 i. e. A. D. 688 to 697. 
“He was rich without the concomitant vices; he favoured 
all equally and did nothing that embarassed the people; 
he was so modest that he felt ashamed when any one 
praised him for his good works. " 

The good and benevolent ruler was basely murdered 
by his brother Tarapida but he did not long enjoy the 
kingdom he had thus obtained by foul means and 
succumbed after a reign of four years to the intrigues 
of a nature similar to those by which he had got rid of 



his brother. H.is brother Lalitaditya, also known as 
Muktapida was the next ruler and with his accession, 
Kashmir again became pie-eminent amongst the king- 
doms of the time as he established its suzerainty over a 
number of rulers in the neighbourhood. 

One of the most notable of these successes was 
achieved against king Yas'ovarman, the king of Kanya- 
kubja “ who had been served by Vakpatiraja the illus- 
trious Bhavabhuti and other poets ’’ ( Raj. IV-144 ) 
Gauda next fell at his feet and thence he proceeded 
unchecked to the eastern ocean. South of the Vindhya 
range he defeated the Karnatas “ who wear their hair 
braids high ” ( Raj. IV. 151 ) and sipping the juice of 
the cocoanut trees at the foot of the palms and fanned 
by the breeze on the Kaveri, his warriors forgot their 
fatigue. “The seven Kaunkanas dark with betel nut trees’^ 
were next subdued, and in the west, Dwaraka was en- 
tered by his army. In the north, a number of tribes 
were subjugatc^d, chief amongst whom were the Kam- 
bojas, the Tukbaras and the Darads, inhabiting the region 
to the north and north-west of Kashmir. The Turuskas 
were also defeated and as Kalhana puts it “ by his 
command, they were made to carry their arms at their 
heads to display the mark of their bondage.” 

The most remarkable event of his reign was the 
embassy sent by him during the reign of the Emperor 
Hiuen Tsung { A. D. 713 and 755 ), to the Chinese court 
after the first Chinese expedition against Baltistan, which 
took place between the years 736-747 A. D. Its object 
was to induce the Chinese Emperor to enter into an alli- 
ance against the Tibetans and for the achievement of this 
purpose, Muktapida requested him to send a Chinese 
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auxiliary force, undertaking on his part to make arrange- 
ment for the provisioning of 200,000 men. He added 
that in alliance with the king of Central India, he had 
blocked the five routes to Tibet. It is difficult to say 
wbo was tbe ruler of Central India referred to; but it 
was probably Yas'ovarman of Kanoj referred to above, 
whom Muktapida persuaded to enter into an offensive 
and defensive alliance for the purpose of expelling a 
troublesome enemy. The conclusion of some such 
treaty is referred to expressly in the Chronicle for it 
mentions that Muktapida’s minister took objection to 
Yas'ovarman’s name being put first and the name of his 
royal master being mentioned after him. The mission 
was received with great honour by the Emperor but 
the object of the mission was not fulfilled and Muktapida 
was as a result obliged to proceed single handed against 
the Tibetans. His efforts were evidently crowned with 
success to judge from the fact that the Tibetans are 
mentioned among the several tribes he reduced to 
subjection. 

In the sphere of administration, the king introduced 
important changes and created in addition to the eighteen 
posts in vogue from the times of the Mahabharata*: five 
new posts viz. ( 1 ) the post of the Mahapratihara who 
used to attend to the protection of the city ( 2 ) of the 
Mahasarndhivigraha the minister of peace and war ( 3 ) 
the Mahas'vas'ala the great stable where famous horses 
from all places were kept ( 4 ) the Mahabhandagara the 
central treasury and ( 5 ) the Mabasadhanabhaga, the 
Department which looked to all questions conducing to 
the welfare of the state. An admirable feature of the 
king’s policy was that the people who were subjugated 
• II v. ?8. 
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were oiFer6d high posts, in the administration. Thus, 
Kalhana speak's of Shahis holding such posts and one of 
his ministers Chankuna was a Tuhkhara. On the other 
hand, the foreigners readily mixed with the people of 
the soil and we thus find Chankuna building a great 
stupa and erecting images of the Jinas. 

In conformity with t,he practice of all great rulers of 
the time, Lalitaditya built a large number of Viharas, 
temples &c. At huskapura founded by Huska, the 
successor of Kaniska, he built a splendid shrine of Visnu 
a large V ihara and a stupa. He built also the shrine of 
Martanda, the ruins of which are still visible. At 
Chakradhara, he made an arrangement for conducting 
the Abater of the Vitasta and distributing it to various 
villages by the construction of a series of water wheels. 

An image of Muktakes'ava weighing 84000 Tolakas 
of gold, another of Mahavaraha clad in golden armour 
and a silver image of Govardhanadhara were also con- 
secrated by him. A statue of tbe great Buddha erected 
by him absorbed 84000 prasthas of copper. He also 
built the Rajavihara with a large quadrangular space, a 
large chaitya and a large image of the Jina. Takiiig one 
crore when he proceeded for the conquest of the world, 
he presented on his return, eleven crores to the shrine of 
Bhutes'a ( IV. 1 89 ) Of the towns built in his reign, the 
largest was Parihasapura the ruins of which were found 
by Dr. Stein at the modern Parspor. According to him, 
these show sufficiently that Kalharia’s account of their 
magnificence was not exaggerated. 

Great and generous as the ruler was, he was often des- 
potic in his actions. Thus, he got rid of the king of Gau- 
da by assasins and persisted in undertaking expeditions 
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beyOnd his reach. This led to his death though details 
regarding the place and the manner in which it happen- 
ed are wanting. The precepts which the king is said 
to have communicated to his ministers are of interest 
and may he quoted, in extenso. 

“ Those who wish to be powerful in this land, must 
always guard against internal dissensions because of 
foreign enemies ( paraloka ), they are as little in fear as 
the Charvakas of the world beyond ( paraloka ). 

“ Those who dwell there in the mountains difficult 
of access should be punished even if they give no offence 
because sheltered by their fastnesses, they are difficult 
to break up, if they have once accumulated wealth. 

" Every care should be taken that there should not 
be left with the villagers more food supply than requi- 
red for year’s consumption, nor more oxen than are 
wanted for the tillage of their fields. 

“ Because if they should keep more wealth, they 
would become in a single year very formidable Damaras 
and strong enough to neglect the commands of 
the King. 

" When once the villagers obtain clothes, women, 
woollen blankets, food, ornaments, horses, houses, such 
as are fit for the town, when the kings in madness 
neglect the strong places which ought to be guarded, 
when their servants show want of discrimination, when 
the keep of the troops is raised from a single district, 
when the officers are closely drawn together by the 
bonds of intermarriage, when the kings look into the 
offices as if they were clerks, then a change for the 
worse in the subjects, fortune may be known for certain.’'.|. 

Dr. Stein’s translation p. 16i, 
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The king reigned for 36 years and seven months. 
Of his successors, the list given at the end of this 
chapter will furnish the necessary information. Gener- 
ally speaking, their reigns were uneventful^ one of the 
exceptions being the reign of JayapiJa, the grandson of 
Lalitaditya. Being an ambitious man like his grand- 
father, he soon aftei he came to the throne set out on 
an expedition for extending his territory. Fortune at 
first went against him, for, h^s brother Jajja taking 
advantage of his absence usurped the throne. Almost 
simultaneously, his soldiers mutinied and deprived thus 
both of his kingdom and the only means he had to 
win it back, the king was obliged to lead a wandering 
life and to take refuge in the country of a Gauda king 
named Jayanta. His digritied bearing and his hand- 
some appearance soon attracted public attention and 
their admiration for him increased when with indomit- 
able courage, he killed a lion which was do=ng havoc in 
the neighbourhood. The king too was pleased and as a 
mark of his appreciation gave to him his daughter in 
marriage. This incited Jayapida to still braver deeds 
and defeating five Gauda princes, he forced them to 
acknowledge the supremacy of his father in daw. 

Things at home became also smoother for the exiled 
ruler, as Devas'arman the son of his minister Mitras'ar- 
man succeeded in collecting together the remnants of 
Jayapida’s army and placed it at the disposal of his 
master. With its assistance, he defeated the king of 
Kanyakubja and proceeding onwards, he reached at last 
the frontier of Kashmir. A furious battle lasting for 
several days was fought near the village of Puskaletra 
but Jajja was killed and Jayapida won back the king- 

24 
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dotrl lie had lost. ‘‘ The riches of merchants ” says the 
author of the Rajataraiigim“last not if they appropriate 
what is entrusted to. them nor of prostitutes if they 
deceive their paramours, nor of kings if they get the 
kingdom by rebellion, ’’ 

For a time, Jayapida devoted all his energies to the 
spread of knowledge and the encouragement of the 
learned. He introduced such sciences as were long 
forgotten; invited learned men from other countries to 
collect the fragments of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya and 
was himself a profound student of that subject, taking 
lessons from Ksiraswami, a professor of Grammar. The 
title of' Pandita ’ was as a result more praised in his 
reign than that of the ‘king’ and one Bhatt.odbhatta 
was made the president of his court on a daily pay of 
one hundred thousand dinaras. Some other learned 
men of the time were Manoratha, ^ankhadatta, Chataka 
and Samdhimat, while Damodaragupta, a poet, was his 
principal minister. 

The king’s ambition however soon led him again to 
forsake the company of the learned, and to take up arms 
against his equals and fitting out an expedition, he took 
a fortress belonging to king Bhimasena of the eastern 
region. He then invaded Nepal but as he was trying 
to ford the river, the waters rose and his whole army 
consisting of men, horses and elephants was borne away 
by the flood. The king himself was picked up by his 
enemies by means of a leather bag and was of course 
made a prisoner, but the intelligence, sagacity and the 
self-sacrifice of his minister Devas'arnian procured his 
release and putting himself at the head of his army, he 
it is said, inflicted on the king of Nepal a crushing defeat. 
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Jayapida was succeeded by his son Lalitapida. • He 
was a very sensual king who squandered away all his 
wealth in bestowing favours upon the Court concubines. 
So utterly dopraved a life did he lead that he began to 
attend the court acccinpanied by them. Those who- 
couM joke and speak of women, says Kalhana, were his 
favourites, not warriors or learned men. His sensuality 
increased with his years but ho did not live long. 
After reigning for twelve years, he was succeeded by his 
half brother Sarhgramapida and the latter by Chippata- 
jayapida, also known as Brhaspati. 

Brhaspati w^as the son of Lalitapida by a concubine 
named Jayadevi and as he was a minor, all the chief 
power in the State was usurped by his maternal uncle 
Utpalaka. He held the five principal posts while other 
uncles of the king named Padma, Kalyana, Mamma and 
Dharma held the rest Even this did not satisfy their 
greed and after the king had reigned nominally for 12 
years, he was murdered in cold blood at their instigation. 

The intriguing ministers now set up Ajitapida the 
grandson of Vajraditya on the throne and appropriated 
all the state revenues to their own use. He reigned for 
36 years, and then, a fierce struggle for supremacy en 
sued between Mamma and Utpalaka which was so 
obstinate that the Vitasta was choked with dead bodies 
floating in it. Mamma ultimately came out success- 
ful through the efforts of his son and dethroning Ajita- 
pida crowned Anaiigapida, the son of Samgramapida. 
He did not long enjoy his kingship for when he was on 
the throne for three years, Utpala died and his^ son 
Sukhavarman raised Utpalapida the son of Ajitapida 
ou the throne. Later on, he became bolder still ,?nd 
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tried to seize the throne himself but in this, he failed 
thorough the treachery of a friend who murdered him 
unawares. The Karkofa kings had by this time become 
complete^ imbecile and the minister Sura thereupon 
dethroned Utpalapida and having installed Avantivarma 
the son of Sukhavarma, the line of Karkota kings came 
to an end. 

The chief feature of the reign of Avantivarma was 
the continuance of the work wkich Lalitaditya had 
begun of improving the country by skilful irrigation 
under the supervision of the engineer Suyya. He con- 
structed canals on the Vitasta for a distance of 42 miles 
for the purpose of irrigation and a stone embankment 
seven Yojanas in length to dam the waters of the lake 
Mahapaoma, He also joined the waters of the lake with 
those of the Vitasta and made the waters of the Indus 
which flowed to the left of the village of Trigrama and 
of the Vitasta which flowed to its south meet each other 
at Vainyaswami. Measures like this naturally increased 
the fertility of the soil and we are told that the grain 
which previously used to be obtained for 200 Dinaras 
was in his reign obtained for 36 Dinaras only. The 
reign of the king was further rendered conspicuous by 
the number of literary men \vho flourished in his 
court viz Muktakana Sivasvami, Anandavardhana and 
Ratnakara The king died, after a prosperous reign of 

28 years, a staunch Vaisnava, listening to the Bhagavad 
gita. 

His death was the signal for a fierce contest for the 
throne, the rivals being ^ankaravarma the son of the 
late king and Sukhavarma, the son of iSuravarma the 
brother of the king. The support of the royal guard 
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enabled ^ankaravarma to defeat his opponents and being 
free from all internal troubles, he set out with an army 
of 9,00,000 feet, 1,00,000 horse and 300 elephants to 
extend the limits of his kingdom. Prthivichandra the 
king of the Trigartas hid himself but his son’ Bhuvana- 
chandra paid him homage. The king next turned his 
attention to Aiakhana the ruler of Gurjara and having 
defeated him obliged him to cede Takka which formed 
part of his domain. He next took up the cause of 
the king of the Th ikkiyaka dynasty and restored to him 
his kingdom which had been wrested from him by king 
Bhoja. Lalliyashah the king of the country which lay 
between the territory of the Daradas and the Turuskas 
and was a support of Aiakhana was also defeated and 
driven out of his kingdom. 

Elated by success, the king became, later on, extre- 
mely avai'icious and tyrannical. He began to extort 
money from towns, houses and villages and created two 
new oflSces named Attapatibh%a and Grhakrtya for 
the purpose. He appropriated to his own use the money 
which was set apart for the purchase of incense and oil 
in the temples and used for his own purpose, the income 
of the villages attached to them. He further reduced 
the allowance that was paid to his courtiers and levied 
thirteen new imposts from the villages. 

Not content with these exactions, the king renewed 
the war with the neighbouring kingdoms on the banks of 
the Indus but he was not as fortunate as before, for, 
while he was in the midst of his victorious career, an 
arrow from a hunter struck him, and the king died of 
the wound. 
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He was succeeded by Gopalavarma, his son but as he 
was young, the real power in the State was wielded by 
his mother Sugandha. Though she was a woman of 
dissolute character, she had great energy and with the 
aid of her minister Prabhakaradeva defeated the reign- 
ing Shahi and gave over his territory to Toramana, the 
son of Lalliya, referred to above. Gopalavarma died 
after having reigned for 2 years and Sankaravarma his 
brother and successor, having died within ten days of 
' his coining to the throne, Sugandha was left the sole 
master of the realm. For two years, she ruled the 
country chiefly with the help of the Ekangas but then 
the infantry rebelled and Sugandha was killed in the 
battle that ensued. 

The Tantri infantry now became the master of the 
country and began to make and unmake kings as suited 
their convenience. There being no peace, the energy of 
the ruler who sat on the throne was wasted in combat- 
ing the internal enemy and the history of the period is 
one of the continuous intrigues for the throne. Nirjji- 
tavarma the grandson of Suravarma, his son Partha and 
Chakravarma another son of Nirjjitavajrma were 
alternately raised and dethroned, Chakravarma being 
finally installed a third time after various vicissitudes. 
Two more rulers followed and then the unfortunate 
dynasty came to an end. 
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THE KARKOTA DYNASTY OF KASHMIR. 



Laukika date. 

year. 

m. 

Durlabliavardhana Prajnaditya. 

8,fi77-10- 1 

86 


Durlabhaka-Prp^^^apaditya. 

3,718-10- 1 

50 


Ohandraplda-Vajraditya. 

3,763-lC- 1 

8 

8 

Taraplda-Udayaditya. 

3,772- 

6- 1 

4 

• •• 

Maktapida-Lalitaditya. 

3,77C- 

6-25 

36 

7 

Kuvalayapida. 

3,813- 

2- 6 

1 

... 

Vajradifcya Bappijaka Lalitaditja. 

3 S14- 

2-21 

7 


Prthivyapida. 

3,821- 

2-21 

4 

1 

Saihgiamapida. 

8,S25- 

3-27 


! '** 

Jajja. 

3.^25- 

8-24 

8 


Jayapida-Vinayadit ja . 

3,828- 

8-28 

81 


Lalitaplda 

3,859- 

8-28 

12 


Samgramapida II 

3,871- 

3-21 

7 


Chippatajajapida Brhaspati 

3,87S- 

8-28 

12 


Ajitapida 

3,689- 

0- 0 

37 


Anangapida 

3,926- 

0- 0 

3 


Ufepalapida 

3,929- 

0- 0 

2 





254 

5 


The commencement of the Laukika era is placed on Ohaitra 
§udi I of Kali Sariivat 25 (expired) or the year 3076-75-B. 0. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE LIFE AND TEACHING OP SANKARA. 

White the political atmosphere was witnessing a 
series of changes, the religious atmosphere was by no 
means calm, Budhism which was so popular, now de- 
clined and one finds almost a sudden break in the con- 
tinuity of the momuments which attest its glorious past. 

The history of the causes that led to its decline in 
the soil of its birth while it continued to flourish in 
other countries has not yet been written. It is ascribed 
by some to the fact that the monastic organization on 
which it was based became weakened owing to the lapse 
of time and a number of abuses crept in which led to 
ita decay. Others ascribe it to the strength which 
Brahmanism derived from the teachings of one of the 
greatest thinkers of the w’orld viz. Sankaracharya, and 
others again, to the spread of Jainism which being 
founded almost at the same time as Buddhism succeeded 
in ousting it rival. 

It cannot be said that these causes did not operate 
to loosen the hold that Buddhism had upon the mind 
of the Indian people but it is quite likely that the poli- 
tical events of India also contributed to ita downfall. 
For, the faith which Buddha preached suited only a 
race full of vigour and confidence in a bright 
future. It was one that could appeal only to a people 
to whom life was a reality and who firmly believed in 
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the dootrins that virtue has its own reward. The suc- 
cessive invasions of foreign races from the time of 
Alexander and onwards, shook rudely the people's be* 
lief in the principles which Buddha so earnestly incul- 
cated in the mind of his followers. It is easy to imagine 
how in those troublesome tim js, every thing must have 
appeared in a state of flux, unsteady and ephemeral. 
A ruler who was the controller of the destinies of thou- 
sands of his followers on one day would sink into utter 
obscurity on the nex A merchant who had amassed 
immense wealth by b’s industry and intelligence would 
owing to a conqueror’s greed find himself penniless in a 
moment. A young man in the prime of youth would 
be suddenly cut oft from those whom he loved by meet- 
ing death on the battlefield. The struggle for exist- 
ence becoming keen, every man would try to support 
himself by fair means or foul, regardless of the right or 
sufferings of others. The destiny of man would not be 
in his hands, but a result of circumstances which he 
could not foresee and whose effects he could not avert 
Famine and pestilence coming oft and on would add to 
the ravages of continuous warfare. In fact, every 
event would tend to show to the reflective mind that the 
world was full of endless misery from which no one was 
free and from which death was the only escape. 

The strictly moral code of Buddha was out of place 
in such times while fsankara's philosophy was admirably 
fitted to appeal to the people's mind. The world, he 
said, is a delusion and to be attached to things worldly 
is to catch the shadow and to neglect the substance. 
The ruler who flushed with success enters a city accom- 
panied by troops and by all the pomp that surrounds 

25 
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royalty is after all none but an actor in the vast drama 
of this Universe and we need not devote our thoughts to 
him more than we would to an actor on the stage, play- 
ing the part of a king; for great though the disparity 
may seem to a person with a limited vision, it dwindles 
into insignificance when viewed by a person who is one 
with the Eternal. Again, man is fondly attached to 
his family and yet are not his parents, his wife and his 
children mere forms that will vanish one day or the 
other ? In fact, everything in this world has its^ limit 
of time and space; why should then one be attached to 
it, neglecting the Brahma or the eternal which alone is 
not subject to these laws. Being one with the eternal, 
everything ephemeral will cease to affect him and he 
will attain to that bliss for which we are all so anxious, 
but which we generally fail to attain, on account of our 
short sighted vision and misconception. 

The Advaita or monistic philosophy which Sankara 
taught was, it will be noted based on the Vedas and the 
Upani?ads. Thus, I am the Eternal Aham Brahmasmi 
is the truth which the Krsna Yajurveda asks us to rea- 
lise. Thou art that - the Eternal-f Tat-tvamasi ) says 
the Samaveda. This soul is the Eternal ( Ayam Atma 
Brahma ) states the Atharvaveda. The Vedic religion 
and the philosophy of of the Upanisads which had owing 
to the great moral force behind the religion of the 
Buddha, lost some of their popularity received as a 
consequence a fresh impetus and Buddhism after having 
maintained a healthy rivalry for almost twelve hundred 
years disappeared for ever. 

That the struggle with the religion founded by 
Buddha occupied a very important place in the new 
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revival is clear from the account given by MadhatS* 
charya in the Santara-digvijaya of the circumstances 
which led to his birth. He says:- 

When Mahadeva was once sitting on the Kailasa, 
the Devas approached him and after salutation, prayed 
that Vi^na, in his incarnation as Buddha was leading 
the sugatas astray, and his followers, taking as their 
guide, the Sastras framed by him and condemning the 
Dars'aiias, had sp-ead over the whole earth. They 
ridiculed the institution of the caste and the four orders 
of life, were jealous of those who had acquired the 
knowledge of the Brahma, or the Eternal andj, main- 
tained that the Vedas were only meant to be a source 
of livelihood. No one on the earth performed the 
Sandhya and such other rites. All had taken to 
hypocrisy and shut their ears the moment they heard 
the two letters “ Kratu ” ( Yajna ). How could the 
sacrificial rites be performed in such a state and how 
could they obtain their share of the sacrifice. As the 
wicked shun all mercy so had these persons shun all 
sacrificial ceremony. The worshippers of Bbairava and 
low born Kapalikas cutting off the heads of Brahmapas 
offered these to Ehairava, as if they were offering lotus 
flowers and they knew no restrictions. There w'ere a 
number of other paths full of thorns and men had be- 
come miserable by following these. Be pleased to re- 
establish the path of the Vedas, so that the people may 
be happy. ” 

Mahadeva granted their wish and addressing 
Karttikaswami said, Vi§nu and Sesa, were already born on 
the earth as Sankara?ana and Patanjali to expound the 
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Upasana KSpda. I shall teach the Jnyana Kanda aiid 
you the Karma Kanda. Brahma and Indra will assist 
you in the work by being born as MandanamisVa and 
Sudhanva. 

Shorn of the mythical garb in which the account 
is shrouded, it clearly reveals the fact that before the 
birth of Sankara, Buddhism had spread over the whole 
of India, that the sect of Bhairavas which used to offer 
human sacrifices had gained much strength and a large 
number of other religious sects had sprung up. Kuma- 
rila Bhafta a native of Assam, according to some and 
of Tamil according to others had even before the birth 
of Sankara begun to undermine the influence of Bud- 
dhism and he was followed by Sankara. 

His most formidable opponent was Mandanamis'ra; 
so learned was he and so incessant was the discussion 
held in his house as to whether the Vedas constituted 
an authority by themselves or were liable to be consi- 
dered in the light of other authority that as the story 
goes, even the parrots in his house had learnt to repeat 
the words “ sui'nq. Tra: sui'jih. He was assisted in 
this work by his wife Bharati who was equally learned 
and the discussion which both of them had with the 
youthful Sankara forms one of the most charming 
episodes in the life of the latter. MapdanamisVa was in 
the end defeated and agreeably to the conditions settled, 
he became a pupil of Sankara and became known as 
Sures'vara. 

The meeting with Mandanamis'ra took place at 
Mahismatl. Before going there, Sankara had been to 
Benares and Badrikedara and had earned great renown 
by defeating his opponents in open controversy. He 



next turned south and visited Gokariaa, Harihar and 
Mukambika and at R?yci8roga on the Tungabhadra 
established the Srngeri Matha; from thence, he hastened 
to his mother who was on her deathbed and agreeably 
to her ardent desire, performed her death ceremonies. 
As a sanyasi is not authorised to do so, this drew forth 
a strong protest from the Brahmanas of hif caste who 
refused^to assist him in carrying the corpse to thecrema’ 
tion ground and Sankara had to make his own arrange- 
ments in the matter and was excommunicated by the 
community to which he belonged. 

The only tie which bound him to the world being thus 
severed, Sankara undertook a triumphal tour through- 
out the whole of India for vanquishing his opponents 
The books on the subject give great details about the 
places he visited and the religious leaders whom he de- 
feated in argument. Chief amongst them were the ^aktas 
Bhairavas, Kapalikas, Pas'upatas, Gariapatvas, Mallaris, 
worshippers of Fire and the Sun. He then established 
convents in the four corners of India viz at Badri Kedar 
in the north, Spngeri in the south, Jaganfiatha in the 
east and Dwaraka in the west and died at the young 
age of 32. 

Though his life was short, Sankara succeeded in 
completely ousting Buddhism from India. Brahm- 
anism was not however destined to be without a rival 
for Jainism which was already established when Buddha 
preached his new religion had by this time gained great 
strength and to its history we now turn. 

We have in Chapter I given already a short sketch 
of its founder. Arachseological evidence shows that it 



was held in as high esteem as the two other religions, 
though it is somewhat difficult to say which of them 
was the most popular. The evidence of inscriptions 
upto the end of the eighth century unmistakably points 
to Buddhism. In its early days, it is even likely that 
Jainism found it somewhat hard to maintain itself and 
its followers were compelled to migrate to the south in 
the reign of the Maurya king, Chandragupta. The Jain 
records explain it on the ground that it was due to a 
number of famines occurring in the Magadha country 
but it is likely that one of the reasons which led them 
to do so was the antagonism of the rival Buddhist 
religion. It was not however an unmixed evil for 
while it led the Jains to establish themselves firmly in 
the south, the minority who remained in the north 
took advantage of the opportunity to settle their sacred 
scriptures and under the leadership of Sthulabhadra, a 
council of monks was convened at Pataliputra which 
discussed the matter and arranged systematically their 
sacred literature consisting of eleven Angas and the 
fourteen Parvas. Only once did schism arise among 
them and that related to the wearing of clothes by the 
ascetics. The Digambaras maintain that a perfect 
ascetic must conquer all his emotions and must be so 
perfectly indifferent to worldly thoughts as to entertain 
no idea of nakedness in his mind while the Svetarnbaras 
taking a more practical view of the matter contended 
that the wearing of a white garment ( Svetambara ) 
is permissible. This gave rise to the two main divisions 
of the Jains viz. the Svetarnbaras and the Digarnbaras. 

The main tenet of the Jain religion is abstinence 
from killing life. Life is however interpreted by them 



in the most extended sense and living creatures are 
divided by them into five classes viz ( 1 ) Those which 
possess one sense -the sense ot touch} it includes such 
things as stones, lumps of clay, salts, chalk, diamonds 
and other minerals; ( 2 ) those which possess the 
sense of touch as well as taste such as animalculae, 
worms, leeches, earthworm- &c. ( 3) Living creatures 
with three organs of sense, in addition, possess the 
sense of smell e. g. ants, bugs and moths. ( 4 ) The 
Jivas with four organs of sense possess the sense of 
touch, taste, smell and sight, such as mosquitoes, flies, 
locusts, butterflies. &c,, while (5 ) the 5th class possess 
in addition to these - the sense of hearing. 

The Jain conception about Ajiva or inanimate 
object is equally peculiar, these being divided by them 
into two classes - Rupi (with form) and Arupi (without 
form). Riipi ajiva possesses colour, smell, taste and form 
and is perceptible to touch while Arupi Ajtva has four 
subdivisions viz. DharmSstikaya, Adharmastikaya, 
Akas'astikaya and Kala. 

Dharmastikaya helps the Jiva associated with matter 
to progress just as the water helps the movements of a 
fish. Adharmastikaya first attracts without any move- 
ment on its part and then keeps motionless the thing 
attracted. Akas'as'tikaya is that which gives space and 
makes room. Thus, it is Akasastikaya which when a 
lamp is lighted gives space for its rays to shine or which 
makes room for a nail when it is knocked into a wall. 
Kala or time is that which makes old things new and 
new things old and is indivisible. It is through the acti- 
vities of the Jiva and the five divisions of Ajiva that 
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th§ Universe exists and these serve the place of a Creat- 
or whose existence the Jains do not acknowledge. The 
Jains also hold that the six schools of Indian philoso 
phy* are a part and parcel of one entire whole and if 
one be taken by itself, it becomes a false doctrine, quot- 
ing the story of six blind naen who each laid his hand 
on the different parts of an elephant and tried to 
describe the whole animal, in accordance with the charac- 
teristics of the part he touched and thus told only a 
part of the truth. 

Besides Jiva and Ajiva, there are seven more ‘tattvas’ 
viz ; — 

( 1 ) Punya or meritorious deed. 

( 2 ) Papa or Sin. 

( 3 ) Asrava, channels through which Karma, aus- 
picious and inauspicious flows into the soul 
and comes in the way of its attaining salva- 
tion. Chief amongst these are the five senses 
sight, smell taste, touch and hearing and the 
four emotions viz. anger, conceit, avarice and 
attachment. 

( 4 ) Samvara or practices by which the flow of 
Karma in the soul may be impeded e. g. good 
behaviour, abstinence from injuring any living 
being, speaking kindly, regularity in diet. 

( 5 ) Bandha or bondage of the soul to Karma 

( 6 ) hiirjara or destruction of Karma by austerity 
and 

( 7 ) Mok§a or salvation. 

* Vide Vol 1 p. 2*5 et seq. 
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When the Atma is freed from all bondage to Karma 
and has passed for ever beyond the possibility of rebirth 
it is said to have attained Moksa.* The Jain conception 
of Moksa is thus different from that of the Vedanta. This 
difference is however more apparent than real because 
according to the Jains, a being who has attained Moksa 
is without caste, unaffected by smell, without the sense 
of taste, without feeling, without form, without hunger 
without pain, without sorrow, without joy, without 
birth, without old age, without death, without body, 
without Karma, enjo^ Ing an endless and unbroken calm 
and as a reference to Vol. I will show, this is exactly 
how the Universal Soul is described,! the knowledge of 
whose identity with one’s self is the goal to which the 
Vedantist aspires. 

• The Heart of Jainism p. 16i). 

t Book IL Part II. Ohap. IV p. 166. 
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CHAPTER XXll 

THE DYNASTIES OF THE SOUTH. 

— m — 

While the Valabhis were laying the foundation of 
their power in Surastra and Gujaral, a number of dynas- 
ties were carving out kingdoms for themselves in the 
south. Thus, a grant of the ChalukyaKing Pulakes'in II 
dated in A. D. 634-5 mentions that he overthrew and 
dispossessed the Nalas, the Mmirvas, the Kadambas 
and the Katachchuris or Kalaclmris and that in the 
neighbourhood of the kingdom wliich he thus establi- 
shed, he came in contact witli (he Gangas, the Alupas 
the Latas, the Malavas, the (jrurjaras, the Kalifigas, the 
Pallavas, the Cholas, the Keralas and the Pandyas. 
The names of some of these are already familiar to us, 
but there are others which are new and we will give a 
brief account of them as gathered from inscriptions dis- 
covered chiefly in Southern India. 

The Nalas are of all the rulers mentioned the least 
known and it is likely that they ruled over a territory 
referred to as “ Nalavadi Visaya in the copperplate 
grant of Vikramaditya I of about A. D. 657 and belie- 
ved to be situated in the neighbourhood of Bellary and 
Karnal. The Mauryas must have been the descendants of 
the great Maurya dynasty who after its decline mana- 
ned to maintain a small kingdom in Western India, with 
Puri, the goddess of fortune of the Western ocean as 
their capital. The place has not been conclusively identi- 
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ficd, some identifying it with Gbarapuri or Elephanta 
the island near Bombay noted for its caves and others 
with Thana in tlie district of that name, Rajpuri in the 
Colaba Agency or Rajapur in the Ratnagiri District. 

Of the Kadambas, better details are available as a 
number of inscriptions have been found giving a pretty 
clear idea of the rulers and the country over which they 
ruled. One of the .veli known inscriptions lelaling to 
them is that I'ound by Mr. Rice in Talagunda ( Sthana 
kundur ) in Mysore which gives the following account 
of their origin.* 

“ There was a family of Brahmana Haritiputras and 
born in the Manavya. Gotra, who always planted the 
Kadamba tree in the neighbourhood of their houses and 
carefully tended it. From this, the family came to be 
known as the Kadamba family and in it, there was born 
a certain Mayurasarma who went with his preceptor 
Viras'arma to the city ( or a city ) of the Pallavas, 
having a desire to master in a very brief time 
the whole of tiie sacred writings that are designated 
by the term Pravachana. He was interrupted in his 
studies by a great commotion in the stables of the 
Pallavas. And enraged at this, he set himself to show 
that even in the Kaiiage, Biahmanas could be as power- 
full as the members of the warrior and regal caste. He 
applied himself to war, conquered the guardians of the 
frontiers of the Pallava Kings — established himself 
in a forest difficult of access, in front of the Sriparvata 
mountain — and levied taxes from the Banas and other 
kings. The kings of Kanchi - the Pallavas sought to 
overthrow him and attacked him in many battles when 

* Eice - Mysore and Ooorg p. 21. 
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he was marcliing through difficult country and by sur- 
prises at night when he was encamped. But with the 
very ocean of an army that he had got together, he des- 
troyed their forces and brought them low. And at 
last, the Pallava kings recognising his prowess and ances- 
try, thought it better to make friends with him and 
they conferred on him the Pattabandha or the binding 
on of the fillet of sovereignty and gave him a territory 
on the shore of the western ocean with a promise that 
it should be free from invasion. The principal seat of 
their government was Vaijayanti, the modern Banavasi. 
But Palas'ika i. e. Halsi was another of their chief cities 
and a third named ^riparvata is mentioned but it has 
not yet been identified. 

The inscription further mentions that he was succee- 
ded by Kanguvarman, that his son w^as Bhagiratha and 
his son was Raghu ‘who made the whole earth subject 
to his family.’ His brother known as Kakusthavarman 
caused a large tank to be built at Sthanakundura or 
Talgunda at a temple which was held in great reverence 
by Satakarni and is said to have married his daughters 
to Gupta and other kings. Beyond this, no historical 
information is available either regarding him or his suc- 
cessors until we come to Mrges'avarman, his grandson 
who is said to have overthrown the mighty Ganga 
dynasty and to have been a fire of destruction to the 
Pallavas while his son Ravivarman is said to have 
conquered Visnuvarman and to have overthrown 
Chaudadartda, Lord of Kanchi. 

The dates of any of these rulers is not known with 
certainty but it is likely that Krfnavarman the son of 
Kakusthavarman flourished about 475 A. D. and Hari- 
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varman the son of Ravivarman -- the lourth in descent 
irom h’m came to the throne about 538 A. D. During 
his reign, the dynasty came to an end being displaced 
by the Chalukyas.^ 

A very remarkable feature of the dynasty is that 
they v;ero greai ^»aiions of the Jain religion. Thus, an 
inscription from Devageret dated in the eighth fort- 
night of the rainy searon, iu the fourth year of his reign 
records the %ct that a village named Kalavanga, was 
divided into three ortions by Mrges'avarman and of 
these one was given to the gods- the divine Arhat and 
the great Jinendra, (^ne to the community of the ascetics 
of the Svetapafa Sect, and one to the ascetics of the 
Nirgrantha sect. The Ualsi grant further mentions 
the fact that he caused a temple of Jinato bebuilt| and 
another issued by liis son Ravivarman records various 
Jain ordinances that were established by him at 
Palas'ika including provision for the celebration every 
year on the full moon day of the month of Karttika of 
the eight days' festival of the god Jinendra. 

Of the Kalaclmris, nothing definite is known beyond 
the tact tliat they were tlie founders of an era called the 
Kalachuri era dating from the year 249-50 A. D. 
Pandit Eliagvanlal indraji’s view is that it was first 
known as the Tiikuta era founded by a ruler named 
Js'vai adatta but no inscription has as yet been found 
which would enable us to settle the question. There is 
however no doubt that the dynasty at one time wielded 
considerable power, for a grant hlis' been discovered 

* Epi* Ind. XIV. p. 166. t lad. Ank VoL V|L p. 87,. 

J Indian Antiquary Vol. VL 24. 
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issued by Mirhullaka, the chieftain of a jungle tribe 
in the lower valley of the Narmada which shows that 
towards the end of the sixth century A. D. the region 
was occupied by wild tribes who acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Kalachuri kings. 

The dynasty of the Gangas ruled over a country 
which in the inscriptions is called Gangavadi ninety six 
thousand, that is, the Gangavadi country, comprising 
ninety six thousand cities, towns and villages, which 
lay principally in what is now Mysore territory. Their 
crest was Madagajendra lanehhana or the crest of the 
lordly elephant in rut and their banner the '‘pinchha- 
dhvaja” nr the banner of. a bunch of feathers. Talekkad 
or Talakad, identified to be the same as Talakad on the 
left bank of the river Kaveri was their chief seat of 
government. This was however only a branch and the 
main dynasty is ascertained to have ruled in the 
Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency, at Kalifi 
ganagara, the modern Kalingapatam. 

Of the Alupas, who are the next people mentioned, 
a king named Gunasagara is mentioned in the Harihar 
grant of Vinayaditya dated 692 A. D. and they are 
referred to again as the Aluvas, in the Harihar grant 
of the same king dat^ in A. D. 694. They are pro- 
bably identical with Alukas mentioned in the Maha- 
kuta pillar inscription of Kirtivarman I and as Aluka 
is an epithet of Sesa, the chief of the Nagas, it would 
appear as pointed out by Dr. Fleet that they belonged 
to some aboriginal tribe. 

The Latas are, of course, the inhabitants of the 
country, the ai^ctent name of the territory now 
known as Gujarat. Its exbct boundaries are hard to 



define but there is no doubt that it included at least 
the country from the Mahi to the Tapti. Vatsayayana 
describes it as situated to the west of Malvva in his 
Kamasutra and it is thus likely that its boundary 
ey tended much more northward. On the east, the 
cou%try was bounded by the Western Ghats and the 
Southern limit ex* ended as far as Navsari. The 
country was later on accn['ied by the Gurjaras and 
they settled there in sue!. large numbers that it 
came to be known .s Gujarat after them. The name 
occurs frequently in *be records of the Chalukyas, and 
Rasfrakuta kings. 

Of the lemaitiiiig people mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion, we have noted already in Chapter HI such informa- 
tion as is available about the Cholas and the Pandyas, 
in the Sanskrit classical works and the writings of the 
Greeks. On their later history, much light has been 
thrown by the researches of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment and by the labours of Mr. K V. S. Jyer who has 
supplemented the work of the Department by a very 
careful study of Tamil literature bearing on the subject. 
Pandya history has as a result been traced back to the 
6th centuiy A. D and the genealogical table at the end 
will acquaint the readers with the names of its rulers; 
chief amongst them was Pal^'agas'alai Mudukudumi 
a king whose deeds were so famous as to form the sub- 
ject of the works of three poets. According to them, 
“ his fame was known in the northern regions 
beyond the tall and snowy mountains; in the west 
and east beyond the seas; in the south, beyond the 
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river Kumari, in the regions below the earth and in- 
the land of the gods, on account of the innumerable 
sacrifices performed by him. In rendering justice, he 
resembled the point of a scale. With his army which 
consisted of huge elephants, he marched against his 
enemies, took their fortresses, and brought home valua- 
ble jewels, with which hs rewarded many of those who 
sought him for presents. Through the streets which 
were full of ruts caused by the frequent passage of carts, 
he drove herds of white mouthed asses and destroyed 
the fortifications of his enemies. He led his big 
cars, yoked to proved horses, into the cultivated field of 
his enemies, so as to devastate them by the stamping of 
their hoofs, He caused destruction to their fresh water 
tanks guarded by watchers by letting into them a num- 
ber of thick necked, long tusked, proud footed and 
angry looking elephants. So many were the sacrifices 
performed by him that the epithet Palyagas'alai came 
to be attached to his real name Kudumi.’'* 

Kadnngon the next ruler is said to be like the Sun 
springing out of the stormy ocean and to have quickly re- 
moved the right which other kings had over the goddess 
Harth and a similar account is given of Maravarman 
but the-Paiidyas really attained to eminence in the time 
of Seliyau ^endan who flourished between A.D. 620-650 
and who is identical with Nedunjeliyan of Tamil litera- 
ture. He was renowned for his heroism and his victory 
over the Chera and Chola kings of his time together 
with five other kings made him master of the southern 
portion of the Deccan and an immediate neighbour of 
the Pallavas who were at this time, steadily rising to 
* Biitorical Sketches of Ancient Dekhau p. 107-8. 
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fame. The absence of dates makes it difficult to be de- 
finite on the subject but it is likely that he was not 
equally successful against che Pallavas, and was defeated 
by Siifihavi^u of the Pallava dynasty. This would ex- 
plain the statement oi the Kasakudi plates that he 
vanqukhed ^'he Malaya. Kaltbhra, Malava, Chola, Pandya 
Simhala proud of the strength of their arms and the 
Kerala. The defeat checked the expansion of the Pandya 
power northward ard they confined their attention to 
the south until the waning of the Pallava power after 
the reign of NanJivarrnan made it possible for them to 
again make a bid for power. 

Of the earlier Cholas, the account is fragmentary 
but we may mention here three names often referred to 
in the old Tamil works and in the Leyden and the Tiru- 
valangadu plates which ire our chief source of informa- 
tion about the dynasty. They are Sengannan, Karikala 
and Killi. The order in which these kings ruled is not 
definitely settled but the Tiruvalangadu plate places 
Killi at the head, Karikala in the middle and Sengannan 
at the end. The king last mentioned, was a valiant ruler 
and defeated a Chera king in a sanguinary battle at 
Kalumalam and he is further credited with having won 
a victory over the Pandyas. He also settled a number of 
Brahmanas at Chidambaram and dedicated to 6iva and 
Vi§nu not less than 70 temples. A special feature of 
these buildings was that they contained at the top, the 
figure of a seated elephant. 

Of Killi, nothing noteworthy is recorded but Karikala 
was undoubtedly an able ruler. He was the overlord 
of Vajra and Magadha, an ally of Avauti and defeated a 
king named Trilochana Pallava. The last mentioned 
27 » 



king is also said to have been defeated by the Western 
Cbalukya king Vijayaclitya and as Vijayaditya is known 
to have reigned souiie time before A. D. y50-that being 
the initial date of l.is successor, Pujakes'in 1, it may 
safely be inferred that Karikala was reigning in the 
first half of the sixth century of the Christian era. He 
also defeated the Chera and the Pandya kings on the 
plains of Vennil and this victory as well as that over the 
Pallavas and the confederacy of nine kings whose names 
are not available made Karikala, the master of the 
whole of Southern India. 

A ruler who by his prowess is able to reduce to 
subjection all his neighbouring kingdoms has, if he has 
only the mind to do so, an unique opportunity to do 
good to the people and Karikala in the midst of his in* 
cessant activities did not miss it. He erected a dam on 
theKaveri measuring 1080 feet in length, 40 to 60 feet 
in width and 15 to 18 feet in height, which was a great 
success and saved the country from innundation for full 
fifteen centuries. To prevent the bund from being 
washed away, the custom then was to allot a few acres of 
the land to persons profiting by the arrangement for 
cultivation and to make it incumbent on them to take 
out fixed quantities of mud or sand from the bed and to 
renew the bund every year. 
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MayfiraiamtH. 
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Kangav»rman. 
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Bhaglratha. 


Baghu« 


KikusthavarmaD. 
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Santivarman. 
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Krsnivarmau 1. 
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Mrgeiavarman . Mandhatrvarman. Visnuvarman. Devavarman. 
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Ravivarman. Bhanuvarman. Sivaratha. 

Harivarman. Siihhavarman. 
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Kysnavarman 11. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE PANDYAS.^i^ 


(1) Palyagagalai Mudukudnmi Peruvaludi. 

(Kalabhara interregnum.) 

(2) Kaduagon. 

■ 1 

(8) Maravarman. 

, I , 

(4) Seliyan Sendan (Sedunjeliyau). 

(5) Arikesari Asamasaman Maravarman. 

(6) Sadaijan Ranadhiran. 

I 

(7) Termaran-also known as Arikesari Parankusa 

Maravarman Rajasiiiiha, 

! 

(8) Nedunjadaiyan. 

' 1 

(9) Rajasimha. 

(10) Varagnna Maharaja. 

, I \ 

(11) Srimara Snvallabha. 

T 1 

(12) Varagunavarman (18) Parantaka Vlranarayana Sadaiyan 

I ■ 

(14) Rajasimha. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


TBS'. PALTiA.VAS. 

— ? o o' 'o : — 

The Palk vas, who were bj far the most powerful 
foes the Chalukyas encountered are probably the same 
as the Pahlavas or the ancient Persians. The first 
reference to them occurs in the inscription of the 
Ksatrapa Ruuradaman on the Girnar rock, which records 
the fact that as early as in the reign of the great As'oka 
( B, C. 265-229 . a Yavanaraja Tushaspha, evidently 
a Persian, was entrusted by the Emperor with the 
task of providing conduits for the Sudars'ana lake built 
at the place. The inscription then goes on to mention 
the fact that Rudradaman himself appointed a Pahlava 
named Suvisakha, son of Kulaipa to be his minister in 
Surastra and it would appear that they were gaining 
steadily in power and in strength. In the reign of 
Gotamiputra of the Andhra dynasty, they were so 
firmly established that the Masik inscription relating to 
the king lays special stress on their being defeated by 
him along with the Sakas and the Yavanas. So also 
Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty (A. D. 327 to 378) 
is said to have defeated Visnugopa of Kanchi but his 
relationship to the main Pallava family remains to be 
ascertained. There is then a break in their history but 
when they appear again, they appear as a dynasty 
firmly established in the Chingleput District of the 
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Madras Presidency with their capital at KaHohi or 
Conjeeveram. 

A fact which strikes one most on a perusal of their 
records is that they are there stated to be of the 
Bharadvaja Gotra and to have a truly Pura^iic genea- 
logy beginning with Brahman and taken through 
Afigiras, Bfhaspati, 6amyu, Bharadvaja, Droija, and 
and Asvatthaman to Pallava, so called because, it is 
said, he was born on a couch of sprouts. 

So far as can be inferred from inscriptions, the first 
historical personage of the dynasty was Kalabhartri 
(Kanagopa) and he was succeeded by Skandavarman I, 
ViTakurcha and Skandasi^a or Skandavarman II. 
About this time, the Pallavas sustained a bad defeat and 
a Pallava king surnamed Trinayana was overpowered by 
the Chola king Karikala and lost bis capital which was 
regained only by Kumaravi^ipu I, the son of Skandavar- 
man 11. The defeat however broke up the dynasty and 
as a reference to the genealogical table given at the end 
will show, nine kings of the dynasty ruled in four genera- 
tions that elapsed between Skandavarman II and Sim- 
hav nu. The Pallavas thenceforth steadily rose in 
power and according to the Kasakudi plates,* Simhavi^u 
also known as Avanisirnha defeated the Malayas, Kalabhra 
Malava, Chola and the Papdya kings as also the Simhala 
king and the Keralas. His son Mahendravarman I is 
said to have annihilated his enemies evidently, the 
Chalukyas at Pullalura| but as the place is situated in 
the Conjeeveram District, it would appear that the 
Ch3.1ukya8 had before their defeat, penetrated far into 

* S. I. Inscriptions Vol II P. Ill 342 
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the Pallava territory. The inference receives support 
from the fact that the Chalukya ruler Pulakesin II is 
spoken of as having made the chief of the Pallavas take 
refuge beyond the walls of their •capital. The Pallavas 
however had their re venge soon, for the next ruler 
Nar&sirhh«varman I defeated Pulakesin II repea* 
tedly in the battles of Parij ala, Mapimafigala and others* 
and signalised his victories by assuming the title of 
Vatapikopda or the taker of Vatapi. According to the 
copperplate grant from Kuram In the neighbourhood of 
Conjeeveram, he also defeated the Cholas, the Keralas, the 
Kalabhras and the Pap(lyas| and even the king of Ceylon 
acknowledged his supremacy. This looks like an exag* 
fiferation but it is borne out b'^ the Maha' amsa which 
states that the Ceylon prince Manavartnan lived at the 
court of Narasimhavarinan I and helped him to crush 
a certain Vallabha who invaded his territory. In return 
for the help thus rendered, the Pallava king provided 
Manavarman with an army to invade Celyon and though 
his first attempt was unsuccessful, he received fresh 
assistance from the Pallava sovereign and with its help 
he won for himself the kingship of the island and for 
Narasimhavarman 1 the sovereign rights over the place. 
The Pallavas were thus at the Zenith of their power 
in the reign of Narasimhavarman I. He was succeeded 
by Mahendravarman II and the latter by Parame^vara 
varman I. The reign of the last mentioned king began 
gloriously as he was able to inflict on Vikramaditya I “ 
whose army consisted of several hundreds of thousands” 
such a severe defeat, that the latter was obliged to flee 

* S. I. Inscriptions Vol I p. Ill page 370-1 
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C0¥ered only by a rag. Later on, he did not fare so 
well and his rival succeeded in driving him out of his 
capital ‘ whose huge walls were insurmountable and hard 
to be broken and were surrounded by a large moat that 
was unfathomable and hard to be crossed and \vhieh 
resembled the girdle of the southern region/^tt 

From this blow, the dynasty never recovered and its 
power began to decline though it continued to maintain 
its existence for four generations, Paramesvaravarman I 
being succeeded by JN'arasimhavarman II and he by his 
brother Mahendravaman III. The real power was how- 
ever no longer in his hands and was exercised by Nandi- 
varman a remote cousin of the king who, w^e are informed 
in the Kasakudi grant ^ was selected by the people evi- 
dently to replace the weak rulers of the main dynasty 
and to restore their waning power. He did not prove 
to be a man of great ability but he had the good fortune 
to secure the services of a general named Udayachandra 
belonging to the family of Puchan who were the heredi- 
tary servants of the Pallavas and with his assistance he 
succeeded in getting rid of a formidable rival viz Chitra- 
maya-a Pallava, He next gained a series of successes 
on the battlefields of Nimbavana, ^ankaragrama, Nellur 
&c. Udayachandra also took. the fortress of Kalidurga 
defeated the army of the Pandyas at Mannaikudi’and 
inflicted a severe reverse on a Sahara King named Uda- 
yana. In the north, he pushed up his conquests so far 
that he came in contact with a Nisadachief-Prthivivya- 
ghra who, we are told, was preparing an Asvamedha 
sacrifice and defeated him in battle driving him from 

ft S. I. inscriptions Vol I p. 145 , 

* Do P, III p. 342 
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the territory of Visiiuraja i. e. out of the land of Vengi. 
Nandivarman was not slow' to recognise the worth of 
his general for a grant issued in the 2'st year of his 
reign registers the fact that he granted at the request of 
Udayachandra, to a ? andred and eiglit Biahnianas, a 
village named Kumara MangalaVajattfir which thence- 
forth became known as Udayamangala and is the same 
as the modern Udayendiram. 

In the latter part of his reign which lasted for fifty 
years, the old hostility wdth the Chalukyas broke out 
again and King Vik^amaditya II having invaded his 
country inflicted on the Pallavas a crushing defeat, 
took possession of the King’s banner, his musical instru- 
ments and entered the city of Kafichi. f The power 
of the dynasty was broken for ever, though names of 
three descendants of Nandivarman have been discover- 
ed viz. Dantivarrnan and Pallavatilaka Nandivarman. 
A. branch of the dynasty also established itself in a part 
of the ancient Pallava dominion and is designated by 
Dr. Hubzsch as the Ganga Pallavas. 

One would have surmised that the downfall of the 
Pallavas would lead to the expansion of the Pandya 
kingdom for as we saw^ in chapter XXII, the Pallavas 
W'ere the people to check their prosperous career. This 
was .however not actually the case. Victories against 
the Pallavas are spoken of more than once, and Ari- 
kesarin Pajasimha is especialiy stated to have defeated 
them in a number of places in the Velvikudi plates but 
on the other hand, the Uoayendiram plates/^ state that 
thegeneral of Nandivarman Pallava rnalla defeated them 

t Ind. Ant. VdTvin p. 28 T*^South lud. Insc. V^nTFart ill 
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at Ma^ipaikudi and this coupled with the fact that the 
places at which the Pandyas are said to have defeated 
the Pallavas in the Velvikudi platesf were in the heart 
of the Pandya territory leads one to infer that the 
Papdyas did not fare as well as their records claim. 

With other people, the Pandyas fared much better, 
and according to a Tamil commentary, Arikesarin 
Maravarman defeated the Cheras in as many as eight 
places I His son Ranadhiran fought with the Kongu 
king and defeated a Maharatha King at Mangalapura § 
Arikesarin Rajasimha, his son was equally victorious and 
continued the wars undertaken by his father against the 
Kongu and Ganga kings. Crossing the river Kaveri, he 
subdued the people of Mala~Kongani or the Mafavas, 
worshipped the god Pasupati at Pande Kodumudi and 
presented heaps of gold and jewels to his temple. His 
successor Nedujadaiyaii was also engaged with the 
Kongu king arid though the latter was assisted by the 
Pallavas and Keralas, he was put to flighf and the 
Pandya King marched in triumph to Perur and there 
erected a big temple of Visnu, 

Of his successors, Varaguna was the most famous 
and his inscriptions are found in the Tanjore and Tinne- 
velly districts as also in the Puddukottai State. Another 
important event recorded about him is that he reduced 
to subjection the southern portion of the Chola king' 
dom and that while encamped at Arais'ur on the bank 
of the river Pennar, he made certain gifts to the assem- 
bly of Illangokkadi, the modern Ambasamudram on 

t Add. Rep. on Epigraphy 19( 7 p. ( 8. 

J Ancient Dekban by K. V. S. Iyer p. 124. 

§ Annual Report on Epigraphy 1907 p, 68. 
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the northern bank of the TanirapaiTpi river. In the 
reign of ^rimara, the PanJyas achieved still greater 
fame by their invasion «f Ceylon. There, according to 
the Mahavarns'a, infernal' dissewdons had broken out 
between Aggabodhi th^ son of Duppala and Mahinda 
the son of his uncle, Mahinda sought the assistance 
of the Pandya king to fur "her his cause, and the re* 
quest was readily cotTiplied with; but the enterprise did 
not succeed and Mahinda and his brothers were killed. 
This however led ^riuiara to lead a personal expedition 
against Ceylon. The Simhalese army was defeated and 
the Pandyas took all the precious things that were in 
the King’s treasury as also the things in the city and in 
the Viharas. All the jewels in the King’s palace, the 
golden image of Buddha, his two eyes of precious stones, 
the golden covering of the Tuparama Chaitya and the 
golden images enshrined in the different Viharas, were 
all taken away and the beautiful city was left desolate, 
as if it had been laid waste by evil spirits. ” 

As might have been expected, the growing strength 
of the Pandyas excited the alarm of the neighbouring 
kings and they formed a confederacy to check their 
progress but during the life time of SrJmara, they 
failed in their attempt and he defeated the Gangas, 
Cholas, the Pallavas, the Kalingas and the Magadhas 
at Kumbhakonam. His successor who came to the 
throne in A. D. 862 however proved a weak ruler and 
the Pallava Aparajita in alliance with the western 
Gahga King Pfthivipati met Varagium near Sripuram- 
bia near Kumbhkonam and a dreadful battle ensued. The 
Ganga king lost his life but in the end, Aparajita sue- 
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ceeded and Varaguna had to retire leaving the place in 
the hands of the enemy. 

Internal dissensions added to the difficulty of the 
P^dyas and taking advantage of this, the Simhalese 
who were smarting under their last defeat invaded the 
Paridya territory. It was completely successful and 
Varaguna lost his life in the attempt while the Simha- 
lese recovered all the treasure they had lo.st and return- 
ed to their country in triumph. 



THE GENEALOGY OP THE PALLAVAS. 


Kalabhartri ( Kanag^opa ). 

Bkaudavarman 1 

Virakiircha or VXravarmati m. a Naga prince® 
Skandasisya or S'.andavarman II. 


I , I ^ 

Kumaravisnu I. S^rhhavarman I. Yuvamaharaja 

I Vis]pugopa 

Huddhavarmaii Skandavarinau III. 1 

I Simhavarmau 

Kumaravisnu IL NandivarmaL 1. 

Simhavarman III, 


Sirhhavisnu 
! * 

Maheudravarman 1. 
Narasimhavarmau I. 
Maheodravarman IL 
Paramesvaravarman I. 

I 

Narasimhavarman II. 


Bhimavarman 

Buddhavarman 

Adityavarman 

Govindavarman 

I 

Hiranyavarman 

Naudivarman II. 
( Pallavamalla ) 


Paramesvaravarman II. Maheudravarman HI. Dantivarman 

Nandivarman III. 


Narasinihavarmau I. was a contemporary of Pulakesin II. who 
nourished from A.D. 60i) to 64:2. He bore the titles Atyanta-Kama, 
Srinidhi, 8ribhara (Epi, Ind. X 4 ). 

Paramesvarvarman 1. was a contemporary of Vikrainaditya I. 
surnamed Banarasika ( A, I). 6f)5 to 680) and in the Kanchi 
inscriptions, he is described as, Paramesvara, Ugradanda, 
Lokaditya and had also the biriidas of Narasirhhavarman I. 
besides that of Rananjaya. 

Naudivarman Pallavamalla was a contemporary of Vikramaditya II, 

( A.D. 733-4 to A.D. 746-7 J. He had the birudas 

Atira^achhanda, Atyanta-Kama, Srinidhi, Sribhara, Ra^anjaya* 
He was also a contemporary of the Paj^^dya king Mira- 
varman Baja simha (Ann. Rep. on Epigraphy 1908 p. 66 ). 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WESTERN CHALUKYAS OF BADAMI. 


We now proceed to give the history of the dynasty 
which in the course of its victorious career defeated the 
various rulers and races mentioned in the preceding 
chapter viz. the Western Chalukyas of Badami. As 
was the custom among the people of the time, they 
traced their descent from Puranic times and the Haida- 
rabad grantf of Pulikesin II of A. D. 612 speaks of the 
family of the Chalukyas as “those who are glorious who 
are of the Manavya Gotra, which is praised throughout 
the world; who are Haritiputras, who have been nouris- 
hed by the seven mothers, who are the seven mothers 
of mankind, and who have acquired an uninterrupted con- 
tinuity of prosperity, through the favour and protection 
of Karttikeya ” Their banner was known as the Palidh- 
vaja and their crest consisted of the Varaha or boar. 

The earliest ruler of the dynasty whose name is 
known to us is Jayasimha I mentioned in the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription of Mangalesa * and the Aihole inscrip- 
tions of Pulakesin II. I Before liim, the dynasty was 
not well known but Jayasimha’s success over a 
Rastrakuta king Indra, son of Kr§na enabled him to lay 
the foundation of a dynasty which lasted for nearly two 
centuries and which ruled over a country comprising 
the whole of India to the sooth of the Narmada and a 


t Ind Ant. VI p. 72 . 
i Ind. Ant. Till. 287. 


• Ind. Ant XIX p, 7. 
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considerable portion of what is at present known aa 
Gujarat and Saurastra. 

Jayasimha was succeeded by his son Ranaragai.e. the 
king who had a pa^ssion for the field of battle. The 
biruda Suggests that he bad fought many a battle but 
no details about these are available. In fact, the re- 
gular Chalu!?ya history begins with his son Pulakesin I 
who came to power in about A. D. 550 and who having 
made himself master of the town of Vatapi, celebrated 
the Asvamedha sacrifice. He is referred to as a Maha- 
raja in the inscriptions but it does not seem his sway 
extended over any territory other than that in the im- 
mediate noiglihourhood ot the place which he thus ac- 
quired for himself. 

He was succeeded b}' his son Kirtivarman I in about 
the year 567 A. D. Like liis predecessor, he is called a 
Mahiiraja and is said to have celebrated the Bahusuvar- 
na and Agnistoma saeiifices. The Aihole inscription ^ 
further describes him to be a night of death to the 
Nalas, the Mauryas and the Kadambasf' referred to in 
Chapter XXII and the Ghiplun inscription speaks of him 
as the first maker of Vatapi, which read in the light of the 
achievements of his predcessor must evidently be in- 
terpreted to mean that he was the first ruler of the dy- 
nasty* to lay the foundations of its greatness. The 
Mahakata pillar inscription + also says that he obtained 
success over the kings of Vanga, Anga, Kalinga, Vaftura 
Magadha, Madi aka, Kerala. Ganga Musaka Pandya, 
Dramila, Choliya Aluka and Vaijayanti, which evidently 
is a very exaggerated account but it is quite likely that 

* Ind Ant VlII 248. + Ind Ant XIX p. 18 
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he was engaged in continuous warfare with them and the 
ability with which it was conducted paved ihe way for 
the extension of the kingdom which took place in the 
reigns of his successors. 

Kirtivarman I was succeeded in A. D. 597 or 598 
by his brother Mangales'a also reierred to as Mahgala- 
raja or Mangales'vara. One of his most notable achieve- 
ments was a victory over the Kalachuri king Budha, 
which pushed up the northern boundary of his territory 
as far as the river Kim and brought him in contact with 
the Valabhi kingdom established to its north. He fur 
ther added to his dominions an island known as Revati- 
dvipa and as the Aihole inscription puts it, Mangales'a’s 
army when it had beset the ramparts was retlected in 
the water of the great sea, as if it w ere the army of, 
Varuua, which had come at his command. The place 
has not been identified beyond doubt but in the opinion 
of Dr. Fleet it is now represented by the modern Redi 
a fortified promontory about eight miles south of Vein 
gurla in the Ratnagiri District. 

Mangalesa was thus in the midst of his victorious 
career when he was forced to divert his attention to the 
affairs at home owing to the fact that his nephew Pula- 
kes'in was intriguing for the throne. Abandoning his 
campaign, he returned in all haste, to his capifiil, tried 
to arrest the progress of the intrigue but he failed and 
in the civil war that ensued, he lost his life, the throne 
passing to his nephew. 

As might be expected, the subject kings and the 
kings in the neighbourhood were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of the disorder that resulted from the civil war, 
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so that w hile the former threw’ off their allegiance one 
after another, the latter seized the opportunity to in- 
vade the Chalukya territorj^ itsel;. Pulakesin was how- 
ever equal to the occasion and set out to punish his ene- 
mies .with a firm hand. He first turned against the 
invaders \ppayika and GoAinda and inflicted on them 
a decisive defeat. He then reduced Banavasi, the capi- 
tal of the Kadambas and made the Gangas, Alupas and 
the Mauryas acknowledge his supremacy. Puri was in- 
vaded with the aio of ships and captured and the Latas, 
the Gurjaras and the Malavas were reduced to subjec- 
tion. The fortress of Pistapura, the modern Pittapuram 
in the Godavari District was stormed and the king 
Mahendravarman 1 of the Pallavas w’as so seveiely de- 
feated that lie was obliged to take refuge behind the 
ramparts of his capital. Crossing the Kaveri, he also 
succeeded in making the Cholas, the Pandyas and the 
Keralas acknowledge allegiance to him."^' 

The orreatest of Pulakes'ins achievem ents however 

o 

was the signal defeat he Inflicted on King Har^avar- 
dhana of Kanauj. As w e have seen that great ruler 
had brought under his full sway almost the whole of 
India north ol the Narmada and as Pulakes’in’s con- 
quests brought liim in immediate contact with the empire 
thus established, w ar betw^een the two rulers was inevita- 
ble. The initiative was taken by the Emperor Harsa and 
in the words ofHiuen Tsang ‘‘ having gathered troops 
from the five Indies, and having summoned the best 
leaders from all countries, he led an expedition against 
his great rival. Unfortunately, the details of this most 
interesting conflict are not available, all that Hiuen 
* Ind Ant VIII p. 237. 
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Tsang whose account is the chief source of our infor* 
xnativn on the subject says is that he was even unable to 
cross the Narmada to its south. This is confirmed by the 
inscription of Dantidurga, the Rastrakuta king who 
while referring to the Chalukya army speaks of it the 
army expert in defeating the Lordof Kanchi, theCholas, 
the Pandyas and Harsa; and by a number of other 
records. *** The expedition thus failed and India became 
divided between two great rulers^ the north being under 

the rule of the Emperor Harsa and the south under 
Pulakesin II. 

The date of the principal events, connected with 
his reign, is difficult to settle witii precision but as the 
Haidarabad grant, made on the occasion of an eclipse 
of the sun on the new moonday of the month of Bha- 
drapada, Saka samvat 534 says that it was the third 
year of his rajyabhiseka or coronation and as the corres- 
ponding English date is 2nd August 612, it follows 
that the coronation must have taken place in the year 

610 A. D. A more debatable question is when were the 
various victories referred to above achieved. TheAihole 
inscription states that those over the Gangas, the Alupas 
the Mauryas, the Latas, the Malavas, the Gurjaras and 
over the Emperor Harsavardhana were obtained be- 
fore the coronation took place and Dr. Fleet is there- 
fore inclined to assign to them the date 608-9 A. D, 

But it is a question whether such extensive conquests 
could have been made wdthin the short space of an year 
even making all possible allowance for Pulakesin's abi- 
lity hs a great general. The victory over the Em- 
peror Harsavardhana especially could not have been 
achieved during the period, because he came to the 

* Epi, Ind. IX lOl & 205 and X 105. 



throne in A. D. 606 and he could not have proceeded to 
the banks of the Narmada before completing the con- 
quest of the north western regions and of a large portion 
of Bengal which was completed only in the year 612, 
Having regard to those facts, it may be concluded that 
in the year 608-9, Pulake^'in w^as established at Badami 
only having driven awa^ the invaders and that the 
other victories were achieved some time later. 

An important event of the reign of Pulakegin 
was the reestablishment of the eastern branch of the Cha- 
lukya family in the country ot Vengi as evidenced by 
the Satara grant recording the fact that his younger 
brother Visnuvardhana I was administering the province 
in A. D. 616-17. He is there called the Yuvaraja and 
from this, it may be inferred that he was at the time 
exercising delegated authority only, but later on, the 
connection with the main branch was severed and that 
led to the foundation of the Eastern Chalukya king- 
dom which endured for five centuries. 

Owing to his extensive conquests, the reputation of 
Pulakes'in spread far and wide and even reached be- 
yond the confines of India; for, according to an Arab 
chronicle, Khushrullof Persia sent letters and presen ts^ 
to him in the 36th year of his (Khushrus ) reign that is 
in A. D. 625-6, It was indeed a remarkable event and 
is supposed to have furnished a basis for one of the 
paintings at Ajanta which depicts the presentation of a 
letter from a Persian King to a king of India. 

Of the king^s character, we have an excellent sketch 
in the Chiplun grant t which describes him as an orna- 
t Epi. Ind. III. p. 50, 
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ment of the family of the Chalukyas w ho punishes 
wicked people, who receives with hospitability learned 
men and friends, who confers favours upon servants, 
who has lit up the field of battle with the flames of the 
fire that rise from the tusks of the elephants of thd* hos- 
tile kings which are split by the sword, tha't is held in 
( his ) hand, who is the sole aim of arrows which are the 
eyes of nice young women, whose keen intellect is 
capable of examining the essence of the meaning of 
various Sastras, ( and ) who having bravely planted 
his footsteps over his enemies has taught the goddess 
of fortune who is fickle by nature, the observaiaces of a 
true and faithful wife. 

Unfortunately in spite of what the record states, the 
goddess of fortune did prove fickle; for, the Pallavas, 
smarting under the defeat inflicted on them in the 
reign of Mahendravarrnan I, prepared to strike a great 
blow and under the leadership of Narasiiiihavarman I 
inflicted on the Chalukyas a crushing defeat, so that in 
the words of the Kuram grant, he wrote the word 
victory as on a plate on Pulakesine's back which was 
made visible in the battles of Pariyala, Manimangala, 
Suramara and others * The event must have happened 
at the close of his reign and may be placed sometime 
before A. D. 653, the earliest known date of Vikrama- 
ditya 1. 

The question as to who was Pulakesin s successor is 
somewhat shrouded in obscurity for he had threq sons, 
Chandraditya, Adityavarmaii and Vikramaditya. Of 
these Chandraditya is called a Maharaja in the only 
grant relating to him which has been found and it is 

Vide p. 215 Ante. 
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thus jiot likely that he attained to any great prominence 
but Adityavarman is called a Maharajadhiraj and as 
possessing “ the supreme rule over the whole earth 
which he overcame by the strength of bis own arm and 
prowesfe ” It is therek .re quite possible that he was 
successful in restfo ing the fortunes of his dynasty but 
his victory was shortlived for, otherwise his name would 
not be omitted fron. the grants of his successors as is 
actually the case. In fact, Dr. Fleet is of opinion that 
he did not succeed at all but besides the wording of the 
inscription which points to the conclusion that be must 
have ruled at some time or other, we have the fact that 
among the Pallavas too, the king Mahendravarman II 
intervened between Narasimhavarman I and Parame’s- 
varavarman I the contemporaries respectively of 
Pulakes’in II and Vikramaditya I. We may, therefore, 
safely place Adityavarman between the two last 
mentioned sovereigns. 

He was succeeded by king Vikramaditya I who 
like his predecessors was engaged in a dire conflict with 
the hereditary foes viz the Pallavas. He was at first 
unsuccessful and sustained such a heavy defeat at the 
hands of Paramesvaravarman I in the battle of Peru- 
valanallur* that be had to make good his escape covered 
only by a rag but later on, he recovered from his serious 
defeat and had his revenge on the foe whom he succeeded 
in driving away troiu his capital Kahchi About the 
same time, the Cholas, the KeraJas and the Pandyas 
were also subdued chiefly owing to the exertions of 
his son Vinayaditya while his grandson ■ Vijayaditya 
maintained peace and (wder in the capital. 

• 8. 1. Ins I p 144 
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The exact date of these events is not known but it is 
certain that the victories were achieved before A. D. 
659 because a grant of his brother Chandraditya made 
in the fifth jegnal year and dated the 2nd day of the 
brigh fortnight of the month of Agvayuja of the autumnal 
equinox which occurred on the 23rd. September 659 
speaks of the conquest of hostile kings in country after 
country, and the recovery of the ancestral fortune and 
sovereignty as accomplished facts * The charter does not 
specify the name of the king whose reign is referred 
to but assuming that it is Vikramaditya 1, his accession 
to the throne may be placed in A. D. 655. 

The king is like his predecessor called the Parama 
mahes’vara or the most devout worshipper of ^iva and 
consequently the grants made by him uniformly speak 
of gifts to Brahmanas. In fact, this appears to be the 
religion of the family because the grant from Nerur in 
the Savantvadi State referred to above mantions that 
the wife of his brother Chandraditya named Vijayabhaf- 
tarika too granted land to a Brahmana. The king 
Mangalesa, the brother of Pulakesin is however called 
a paramabhagavata or the most devout worshipper of 
Vi^rm and it is therefore likely that he followed a diftc' 
rent creed. 

Vikramaditya I was succeeded by his son Vinayaditya 
in the year 680 A.D. He was an able ruler having 
acquired considerable experience of the battlefield under 
his father and as we have seen, he was instrumental in 
breaking the power of the Cholas, the Pandyae, the 
Kerafas and the Pallavas in the time of his fiather.* In 
his reign, he subdued the Kalabhras, the Haihayas, the 
• Ind. Ant. VI 87-8. 
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Vilas, the Malavas, the Aluvas and othersf and levied 
tribute from the Parasikas and from Simhala or Ceylon. 
He is also said to have defeated seme paramount king 
in Northern India but as no name is given it is difficult 
to ascectain the ruler referred to. 

After a prosperous reign of sixteen years, the crown 
passed from Vinayaditya t'^ his son Vijayaditya. Like 
his father, he had considerable administrative experience 
before he came to the threjie tor, as observed before, he 
had been entrusted with the work of maintaining order 
at home at the time ^^ikramaditya was engaged in his 
victorious campaigns. During the reign of his father, 
he added to this a practical knowledge of the battlefield 
having been associated with him in his campaigns to 
the north. So thorough was the proficiency he acquired 
in the art even then that he pushed further north than 
his father and won for him the signs of the rivers 
Yamuna and Ganga.* The limits of the kingdom 
having been pushed to its furthest limits, he does not 
appear to have added any fresh territory in his own 
reign but the absence of any reference to warfare in his 
reign in his own records or the records of his contem- 
poraries shows that the territory which he inherited 
was maintained in ^ tact by him. 

Like his predecessors, he was a great devotee of 
^iva and built at Pattadakal a great temple called 
Vijayes'vara and now known as Samgames'vara. He 
however appears to have patronised the Jains also for a 
stone inscription at Laksmes'vara in the Miraj State 
records the grant, on the full moonday of the month 

t Ind. Ant. Vol. Vll. p. 303, 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. IX. p. 129. 
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Bhadrapada, ^aka Samvat 645 expired, in the 28th 
year of his reign, of the village of Sembolala to Jayadeva- 
pandita for the purpose of the shrine of Jinabhattaraka, 
inside a Jain temple known as theSankha Jinalaya.* So 
also another inscription at the place records that) on the 
full moonday of the month of Falguna, Saka Samvat 
651 expired in the 34th year of his reign, he granted to 
a Jain named Niravadya Udayadevapandita a village 
named Kardama This patronage of the Jain religion 
appears to be peculiar to Vinayaditya for no other ruler 
of the dynasty is known to have made similar donations. 

Vijayaditya w'as succeeded by his son Vikramaditya 
II. In his time, the old hostilities with the Pallavas 
broke out again and the Chalukyas being once more 
successful and having taken their capital inflicted on 
them such a crushing defeat that their power was 
broken for ever and the dynasty ceased to exist.t 
Another notable event of his time was the invasion 
of the Tajikas or Arabs. According to the Navsari 
grant of A.D. 7.37, they destroyed the power of the 
kings of Sindh, Saura^traand Kachchha, and overran the 
whole of Gujarat. They also defeated the Chavotakas 
and the Mauryas and then proceeded further south but 
here they were met by a Chalukya prince Avanijana- 
s'raya Pulikes'in, a member of a braneli of the main 
dynasty established in Gujarat, who engaged them 
successfully and^suceeeded in preventing their advance 
further. 

Of the two queens of Vikramaditya II. one was 
LokamahadevI of the llaihayas or the Kalachuri 

• Ind. Ant. Yol. VII. p. 112. 

t Ind. Ant. VIII. p. 23. 
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dynasty and the other was Trailokyamahadevi The 
latter had a son named Kirtivartnan II, and he succeeded 
his father to the throne in A.D. 746. 

He had like his predecessor obtained much ex- 
perienfce on the field oi battlo, having taken part in the 
war against the Pallavas and had come out with 
flying colours because not only did he defeat the here- 
ditary er.emy but obtained a great booty in the i:,hape 
of elephants gold a’^'d rubies. Later on, he had how- 
ever to measure his strength wiuh more powerful ene- 
mies viz. the Rastrakutas and the Chalukyas did 
not fare well and sustained such a heavy reverse that 
the dynasty carue to an end and their kingdom passed 
into the hands of the victors.* 

• Ind. Ant. XII. 
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SYNCHRONISTIC TABLE SHOWING 
PALLAVA, CHALUKYA, PANDYA 


Pallavas. 

Simhavi^a 

-Mahendravn Pulakesin II ( 609- 
642 ) A D 

Narasimhavn I Do Milnavn 

Mahendravn II Adityavarnian 


Chalukyas 


Simhalese 

Kings 


Parames'varavn I Vikramaditya I ( G55- 
680 A. D. ) 

Narasimhavn II Vinayaditya ( G 80 - 
96 ) A D ) 

Parames'varavn II Vijayaditya ( 696- 

733 A D ) 

Mahendravn III 

Nandivarman Vikramaditya II (733 
40 

Kirtivarman II (746- 
57) 


Aggabodi 

Vn=Varman (843-846) AD 

Silamegha 
Ser.a(8 46-66 
A D ) 

Sena 11(866* 
901 AD) 



THE CONTEMPORARY KINGS OF THE 
AND THE SIMHALESE DYNASTIES 


Paodyas 


Maravarman I 

^eliyan Sendan 

Maravarman II 

^adaiyan Rana- 
dhiran 


Rajasimha I alias 
Maravaman III 


Nedunjadaiyari 
Rajasimha II 
Varaguna Maha- 
raja • 

Srimfira Srivalla- 
bha 

Varaguna vri 
Parantaka Vira- 
narayana Sadaiyan 


Rajasimha III 


Principal event 


Mahendravn defeated Pulakes'in at 
PullaluT. Narasimhavn defeated Pula* 
kesin in the battes of Pariyala, Mani- 
mangalam and Suramara. He was 
dcieated by Maravarman at Nevelli. 


Parames varavn defeated Vikrama- 
itya I at Peruvalanallur. On the 
other hand, the Chalukya records 
claim that he took Kanchi. 

Vikramaditya II defeated Nandi var- 
man acc. to the Vakkaleri grant. He 
was also defeated by Arikesari 
Parankusa Maravarman at eight 
places, ( Historical Sketches p.l29 ) 


Varaguna came to the throne in 
A. D. 862 according to a stone re- 
cord discovered at Aivaramalai in 
the Madura District ( Historical 
Sketches of Ancient Deccan p. 139) 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE RASTRAKUTAS OF MALKHED. 


The Rastrakutas who wrested the supremacy of 
Southern India from the hands of the Chalukyas claimed 
to be the descendants of Yadu of the Lunar race. Some 
stray references to the earlier kings of the line are 
supposed to be contained in the Kauthem grant of A D. 
1009, in the Aihole inscription of Pulakes'in and in 
the grant from the Betul district of the Central Pro 
vinces but it is diflScult to say if the kings mentioned 
therein belonged to the Rastrakutas or some other dy- 
nasty, in the absence of any detailed information on 
the subject. 

The earliest king of the line who certainly belonged 
to the dynasty was Dantivarman I and he waa succeed- 
ed by his son Indra I. Very little is known regarding 
the events that happened in their reign or in the reign 
of their successors Govinda I and Kakka I. Indra II 
the next successor is said to have married a Chalukya 
princess and from this, it would appear that the two 
dynasties were still on friendly terms. 

But in the reign of the next king, hostilities broke 
out and according to the Rartrakuta records, Dantidurga 
also known as Dantivarman (A, D. 754 ) inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Kirtivarman II. of the Chalukyas and 
broke their power for ever. According to the graphic 
language of one of his records, his army tore asunder 
* L A. Vol. I p. 149 and Vol. XI p, 114, also fipi Ind XIII 276. 
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the rivers Mahi, the Mahanadi and the Narmada and 
with a handful of descendiints conquered quickly the 
unconquered host of Kar^ata which had earned renown 
by defeating the lord of Kanchi, Sri Har§a, the Cholas, 
the Papdyas and Vajrrta.t He also defeated the ruler 
of Kalinga and Kosala, the lord of the 6ri ^aila country, 
{i e. Karniil ) ohe ^esas -'.nd the kings of Malava, 
Lata and Tanka. It was at one time supposed that 
his reign diu not end weh, for flushed with success, he 
resorted to evil ways | and his uncle Kr?ua I ( A. D. 
768-772 ) seized the opportunity to get the throne for 
himself but it is now ascertained that there is no real 
basis for the conclusion. § 

Like his predecessor, Kr?na I had to wage a war 
with the Chalukyas and was equally successful because 
according to the Wani grant, x he quickly tore away 
the goddess of fortune from the Chalukya family which 
was hard to be overcome by others.” This is further 
confirmed by the Baroda grant which says in equally 
graphic words that “ he transformed into a deer the 
great boar-the crest of the Chalukyas-which was seized 
with an itching for battle and which kindled with the 
warmth of bravery attacked him. A grant of this 
king, recently published and dated Saka Samvat 690 
( 768 A. D. ) describes him as one who through the 
valour of his own arms expelled the whole enemy world 

1 1 A. XI p. 114 J Ind Ant XIII 162. 

§ Epi, Ind. Vol XIV p. 123 

+ I A. XI 160. 1 Ind. Ant. XII p, 162. 
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and whose career was resplendent like that of Krsna ♦ 
It then proceeds to state that the whole sky even in 
summer manifestly looked like that of the rainy season, 
the rays of the sun above becoming obstructed by the 
abundant dust raised by the lofty steeds of ^ubhatunga. 
The grant was issued from Mannanagai a which evident- 
ly is the same as Mannai or Manyapura, the capital of 
the Western Gangas and shows that Krsna had before 
the grant was issued defeated the Gariga ruler. 

The king is also said to have gained great fame by 
his success against a king Rahappa who has not been 
identified, but who according to Dr. Fleet is probably 
the same as Kakkaraja II of the Rasttakuta dynasty 
in Gujarat. The dynasty was founded by a king 
named Kakkaraja, who was succeeded by Dhruvaraja- 
deva and the latter by Govindaraja. Kakkaraja II re- 
ferred to above followed, and in his time, the dynasty 
gained in importance and tame to judge from the titles 
prefixed to him viz. Maharajadhiraja, Parmes'vara 
Paramabhattaraka, in a copper plate found at Chharoli 
in the Surat District and dated the seventh day of the 
bright fortnight of the inontli Asvayuja, Saka Samvat 
679 expired, corresponding to the 24th September A. 
D. 757. The victory which Krsna I obtained over him 
had thus a great significance and led to the establish- 
ment of his power firmly as far north as Gujarat. 
According to the Baroda grant, he caused to be made a 
temple of wonderful structures situated in the hills at 
Elapur * which struck with wonder even the gods driv- 
ing in their aerial cars 

* Bpi* Ind. XIII p. 281 . 
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The king was succeeded by Govindaraja II who 
according co the Gaulataoad plates t defeated a king 
of the name of Parijata and e^fpeused the cause of a 
king named Govardhana but being addicted to sensual 
pleasures, all power passed in the hands of strangers 
and his younger brother Dhruva took advantage of it to 
secure the throne for kimoelf. According to the Patta- 
dakal inscription, he imprisoned a Gangai. prince, took 
elephants from a Pallavft King and drove Vatsaraja, 
king of the Gurjaras who had t ade himself master of 
Gauda into the leseiu of Maru. He was succeeded by 
liis son Govinda III ( A. D. 780-4 to 814*5 ) who was 
not the eldest but selected from several brothers as be- 
ing the fittest person to succeed. Evidently, the ever 
increasing power of the Rastrakutas had excited the 
jealousy of the neighbouring kings and we therefore 
find a confederacy of twelve kings attacking his terri- 
tory as soon as he came to the throne. Their plans 
were however foiled because the king without any 
extraneous aid succeeded in defeating them and thwart- 
ing their designs He also released the Ganga king 
who had been imprisoned by his father but instead of 
appreciating the benefit thus conferred he proved a 
source of trouble and anxiety and had to be put into 
fetters again. He next reduced to subjection the 
Gurjara king and the king of Malwa and proceeding 
thence to the Vindhya mountains reduced a prince 
named Maras'arva. Thence turning southward, he 
marched with his army to the river Tungabhadra and 
obtained still more booty from the Pallavas whom he 
had previously defeated. He also obtained a victory over 
t Epi. Ind. IX 193. Bpi. Ind. X p. 82. 



Daotiga, king of Kanchi and defeated the Keralas, the 
M3.1avas, the Santas, the Gurjaras and those who dwelt 
in the hill fort of Chitrakuta. A very noteworthy fea- 
ture of the king's reign waB the transference of the 
capital from Nasik to Malkhed in the Nizam’s territory 
which he caused to be strongly fortified by the lord of 
Vengi, Narendra Mrgaraja Vijayaditya. This king who 
reigned from A. D. 799 to 843 was one of the most 
powerful enemies the king encountered, and is described 
as having fought during twelve years by day and night, 
a hundred and eight battles with the armies of the 
Ganges and Ra^trakutas. 

The large extent of the terriatory which was 
thus brought under the sway of tho Rastrakotas made 
it necessary for Govinds III to devise special measures 
for its proper administration, and one of these was to 
appoints separate Governor for the Lata country 
corresponding to Southern Gujarat, the first of the 
rulers so appointed being his brother Indraraja.* The 
Gurjaras established in great strength to the north of 
this country tried to prevent the arrangement from 
being carried out but they were unsuccessful, and in 
the reign of his successor, the R^rakuta power in- 
creased still more so that they were able to 
protect a King of Malwa from the aggressions of a 
king of Gujarat, who had succeeded in defeating the 
kings of Qauda and Vengi, 

Amoghavar§a the, successor of Govinda III ( AD 
814-5 to 877-8 ) is also known as 6arva, Like his 
fiather, he had to wage a war at the very outset of his 

• I- A. Tol. V p. 160, 
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career because Govindaraja of Gujarat, the second son 
of Indraraja rose rebelJion and it was not until 
SuvarnavarsH Karkaraja his elder brother vanquished 
him that his position ‘ became secure Once that 
he was free Irom interjal troubles, he was not wanting 
in the energy or the ambition to conquer the neighbour- 
ing kings and the Sirur Inscription tells uf that wor- 
ship waft done to him by the kings of Vaiiga, Aiiga 
Malava and Vengi. Thie- so for as the king of Vengi 
is concerned is fui iher confirmed by the Stingli grant 
of A. D. 93 3 which states that Ainoghavarsa conquered 
the Chalukyas and the Karda grant of A D, 972 which 
describes hinj as being a fire of destruction to the 
people. The fortification of Malkhed. begun in the reign 
of his father, was completed in his reign and the capi- 
tal removed to the place. 

A prominent feature of these times was the steady 
growth of the Jain religion in Southern India and the 

increasing competition which Brahamanisin encountered 
from it. As we have seen, it had begun to thrive in 
the reign of the Chalukya King Vijayfiditya and it re- 
ceived a fresh impetus in the time of the Rastratkutas 
with the result that we find quite a galaxy of Jain 
authors and learned men coming into prominence. The 
first of these was Samantabhadra who published a 
book called the Apia Mimamsa and is nientioned in 
the Sravana BelgoJa epitaph of Mailisena to have made 
a missionary tour in Pataliputra, Alalava, Sindh, 
Thakka, Kanchi and Vaidisa. After him, came an- 
other named Akalaiikachandra, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Apta Mimarhsa, and is said to have 
defeated the Buddhists in disputation. He was follow- 
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ed by Vidyananda who wrote even a more exhaustive 
commentary on the last mentioned book called the 
Apta Mimaitisalafikara or A?tasahasrl and Manikyan- 
andin, author of the Pariksamukha. Prabhachandra 
who published a commentary on this book was another 
well known writer and was followed by Jinasena, the 
author of a Parana of the Digambara Jains known 
as Harivams'a and of a portion of the Adi purana a 
complement of the Jain Mahapurana, According to a 
pras'asti of the Uttara-purana, Amoghavarsa J was 
a great admirer of this learned man and he is said to 
have received his training from a teacher named Vira- 
senabhattaraka belonging to the Sena-anvaya. Jinasena 
did not live to complete the work he had begun but 
the work was continued by his pupil Guriabhadra who 
not only finished the Adipurana but also wrote the 
U ttarapurana or the second part of the Maha* 
purapa. 

Amoghavarsa reigned for 62 years and was succeed- 
ed by his son Ki?na II ( A. D. 888 to 911-2 ) He had 
when he was young received his training under Guna- 
bhadra, the author of Atmanugasana, and this gave 
a fresh impetus to the spread of Jainism, The war 
with the Chalukyas began afresh in his reign and 
although the K^rakuta records are silent on the point 
the Chalukya records clearly show that Gunaka Vijaya 
ditya III ( A. D. 844 to 888 ) challenged by the lord 
of the Rattas conquered tho unequalled Gangas, cut 
off the Lord of Mangi in battle, frightened the fire 
brand Knpa 11 and completely burned his city. Sub- 
sequently however, the Chalukyas were not so 
successful because according to another Chalukya grant 
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Kfip^a II aided by his father-in-law Kokalla of the 
Chedi dynasty ( Epi. Ind. I 253 ) overran the land of 
Vengi which was regained only by Bhima I, the 
succesor of Vijayaditya. 

The king had a.'^on Jagattuhga who was during 
the life-tivne of his father entrusted with a military 
expedition which was vf'-y successful for the Earda 
grant mentions that not being content with the hostile 
territories that had been acquired by his father, he went 
forth to make the whole earth subject to his father’s 
sway. He however did not live long enough to succeed 
his father, for the Deoil grant expressly says that he 
died without obtaining the sovereignty and the Khare- 
patan grant corroborates this by taking the succession 
direct from Ki^a II to Indra III the son of Jagattunga 
by his wife Lak§mi. 

Of the event’s of his reign, ( A. D. 915-7 ) all that 
is known is that he went from his capital to a village 
named Kurundaka for the Pattabandba ceremony of his 
coronation and that on the completion of the ceremony, 
he got himself weighed in gold on the 7th day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Falgun S. S. 836 ( expir- 
ed ) He had two sons Amoghavarsa and Govinda IV 
of whom the former did not succeed having been ousted 
by the latter. 

The important event of his reign ( A. D. 918 933 ) 
was the renewal of the war with the Eastern Chalukya 
Ring Amina I. It seems some of the latter’s feudatory 
relatives had joined in a conspiracy with the Kagfraku- 
tas, with a view to prevent his succession but he suc- 
ceeded in thwarting their designs and won over to him- 
self the subjects and the army of his father and grand- 
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father. Govinda IV renewed the war with the dynasty 
but he was unsuccessful and his army was totally des- 
troyed by Bhima II Thus foiled in his designs against 
the enemy, the king gave himself up to a vicious life 
with the result that his health was ruined and his reign 
ignominiously ended. 

As the king had no issue, the crown-passed to his 
uncle Vaddiga, the son of Jagattunga selected by the 
feudatory chiefs. He is referred to in the grants of 
the dynasty as Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Parama- 
bhattaraka, like his predecessors and from this, it would 
appear that the Rastrakuias were still a great pow er 
but no important event is known to have occured in his 
reign. His son and successor Krspa III ( 940-66 A, 
D ) had however a very successful career because an in- 
scription relating to him speaks of him as having taken 
the celebrated cities of Kanchi and Tanjore. He also 
defeated two kings Dantiga and Vappuka ; reduced 
some hostile Gangas to submission and defeated a 
Pallava King Anthiga. The Kalachuris of Central 
India when harassed by the Gurjaras resorted to him 
for help and this having been willingly given, his general 
Marasirhha inflicted on the Gurjaras a serious defeat. 
One black deed however marked his victorious career 
viz. the murder of a Chola king named Rajaditya. 
The king was not directly responsible for it which was 
perpetrated by Satyavakya Butuga who persuaded the 
Chola king to go to out in the air and then treacher- 
ously slew him but his complication in the dark crime is 
conclusively proved from the fact that he gave to 
Butuga, the Banavasi twelve thousand, the Purigere 



three hundred, the Belvola three hundred, the Kisukad 
seventy and the Bagenad ,^venty. 

The king had a s ">n and a younger brother named 
Jagattunga but both died before him and he was on his 
death, in the year 96G A. T).* succeeded by another- 
younger brother named Khottiga ( A. D, 966—71 ). The 
usual titles of Maharajadhiraja Parames'vara, Parama- 
bhattaraka are affixed to his name, but the power of 
the Bastrakutas had already began to decline and one of 
the Paramara kings of Malwa, iSiyaka Har^a took the 
wealth of Khottiga in battle and the capital Manyakhet 
was plundered ( Epi, Ind. I 226 ). 

The reign of his successor Kakka II ( A, D. 972*3 ) 
began w^ell for he is said to have conquered the Gurja- 
ras, the Cholas, the Hupas and the Pandyas but the 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyani were fast rising to 
power and fame andKakka^s power was overthrown by 
Taila II of that dynasty. Marasimha, the son of 
Butuga attempted to restore the power of the RastTa- 
kiitas by installing Indra IV, the grandson ofKrsnalll 
but the attempt failed and the rule of the main dynasty 
came to an end though oft*shoots of the main branch 
continued to rule in scattered parts of Southern India. 

A, S. I Ann. Rep. 1913-4 p. 30. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE GURJARAS. 

The history of the dynasties mentioned in the last 
two chapters it will be noted, differs from that of the 
other dynasties established in the South, in as much as 
they were able to establish their sway not only in the 
country south of the Narmada but also in the country to 
its north. Especially were they engaged in a long and 
obdurate struggle for supremacy with the Gurjaras who 
rose to power about the same time and we proceed to 
give a short account of that dynasty. 

Their early history is wrapped up in considerable 
obscurity. The little information we have on the sub- 
ject shows that they were a foreign race who entered 
India in the 6th century but the route by which they 
did so is not definitely known. Pandit Bhagvantlal 
Indraji held the opinion that they came into India from 
the north west and penetrated as far south as Kathia- 
wad and Gujarat but the earliest epigraphic evidence 
speaks of them as established in the country in the 
neighbourhood of Broach audit is thus piobable that 
they came by the sea and settled in that ancient and 
important city. If they came from the north-west, it 
is difficult to see how their earliest settlement was in 
Southern Gujarat. It is on that hypothesis equally 
difficult to explain their frequent conflicts with the 
Valabhis as well as with the Chalukyas and the ab- 
sence of any conflict with the rulers in Punjab and the 
neighbourhood. 
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The founder of the dynasty was Dadda I and he 
carved out a kingdom for himself by uprooting the 
Nagas who were maste-s of the region adjoining the 
valley of the Narmada. This is clear from the grants 
of hi? grandson Dadcia II for, the land lying at the 
foot of the Vi»dhya range is described to be his pleasure 
ground. A fragmenfary grant issued in his reign has 
also been discovered which does not give any historical 
information but is of great use in fixing his date being 
dated in the year 34G of the Traikutaka era which corres- 
ponds to A. D. 594-5. The kingdom over which he 
ruled was by no means a large one being confined 
generally speaking to the district lying between the 
Mahi and the Narmada. Some of these grants were 
issued from Nandipuri or Nandod, the present capital 
of the Rajpipla State and it was the chief place in their 
possession but Broach also formed one of their important 
though much contested possessions. 

The king was succeeded by his son Jayabhata I 
called Vitaraga or the passionless. As may be inferred 
from his title, he was a man of peaceful temperament 
and we thus find Pulakesin II of the Chalukya dynasty 
taking advantage of it, by bringing Broach and the 
neighbouring country under his subjection.f His son 
Dadda II ( 620-650 A. D. ) however retrieved the 
power of the dynasty and fared so well that he was able 
to give refuge to a Valabhi King — evidently Dhruva- 
sena II— when he was defeated by the great lord, the 
illustrious Harsadeva. Of the two grants* issued by 
him which have been discovered, one is dated in the 

t History of the Konkan p. 850. 

* I. A. XII 81 and Epi. Ind 11. 19. 



year 380 ( A. D. 628-9 ) and the other in the year 385 
( A. D. 633-4 ) and they both relate the gift of the 
village of Siriipapadraka { Sisodra ) in the Akrures'vara 
Vi?aya to certain Brahmanas of Jambusar and Broach. 
The grants also mention the fact that both he and 
his predecessors were worshippers of the sun and that 
Dadda II attained the five great titles. 

To the reign of this king belongs Hiuen Tseng’s 
notice of the kingdom of Gujarat. “ The country, ” he 
says, “ is 5000 li or so in circuit; the capital which is 
called Pi-lo-mo-lo is 30 li or so round. The produce of 
the soil and the manners of the people resemble those of 
Surastra. The population is dense; the establishments 
are rich and well supplied with materials xxx. The 
king is of the Ksatriya caste. He is just twenty years 
old 5 he is distinguished for wisdom and he is courageous 
He is a deep believer in the law of Buddha and highly 
honours men of distinguished ability. ’’ In the latter 
part of his reign, he sustained a defeat at the hands of 
the Valabhis because a grant made by Dharasena 111 
the greatest of the Valabhi rulers w’as issued from 
Broach and probably it was this which earned for him 
the title ♦' Chakravartin. ” The grant is made in G. S. 
330 A. D. corresponding to A. 1). 649. 

Dadda II was succeeded by his son Jayabhata II 
( 650-675 A. D, ) He was a warlike prince and pro- 
bably was the first to attempt to drive the Valabhis 
away from the Gurjara territory, but he was not com- 
pletely successful for his son Dadda III (675-700 A. D.) 
it is said, had to wage wars with the great kings of the 
East and West. The record itself does no give any 
names but a Chalukya copperplate grant dated in 
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Kalachur: year 421 expired ( A. D 671 ) issued from 
Navsaii in the Barocla S^ate * states that Sraj^asraya 
^iladitya when encamped there granted to some Brah- 
manas a village named Asttigrama a few miles to the 
southgast of Navsari, and as he is mentioned to be the 
son of Jayasimhavarman w\ose dignity or prosperity 
was augmented by his brother Vikramaditya I, it 
would follow that the ChalukjT^as of Badami were the 
foes with \;hom the Qurjaras ’oad tri 6ght. The 
struggle must hav^. been a long one because a copper- 
plate grant from Su^at dated Kalacturi year 443 ex- 
pired ( A. D. 692 ) refers to a grant in the vicinity of 
the place to a Brahmana by the same ruler pointing 
out unmistakably that the Chalukyas were still masters 
of southern Gujarat. 

In the reign of the next ruler Jayahatta III (A. D. 
704-734 ), the Gurjaras fared still worse. One 
of his two grants t dated 456 ( A D 704 5 ) and 
486 ( A. D. 734 5 ) indeed meidJons che fact that 
he defeated the lord of Valabhi-pr obably i^iladitya V 
but they had soon to enconuter a fresh foe viz the 
Tajikas or Arabs who overran tiie greater part of 
Gujarat and Kathiawad and are ex{)ressly stated to 
have defeated the Gurjaras along with the Saindhavas, 
Chavofakas, Mauryas and the people of iSaurastra. 
This led to the overthrow of the Gurjaras established 
in Broach and the neiglibourhood bnt almost simul- 
taneously. the Gurjaras of Rajputana and Kanauj 
came into prominence, 

* J. R. A. S- ( Bom Br ) X7L 1 
t Ind Ant. V. 109 and XIII 70.” 
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It is difficult to say how the change came on^ but it 
may be surmised that owing to the decline of the 
Valabhi dynasty which must have begun from the time 
of ^iladitya V in A, D. 722, the Gurjaras found it easy 
tc extend their sway northwards and to establish ^thern- 
selves at Bhinmal. At the same time, their hold over 
Southern Gujarat became slackened owing to the rise 
of pow^erful dynasties in the Deccan. This is clear from 
an inscription relating to the Rastrakuta king Danti- 
durga (A, D. 754 ) which expressly states that his 
elephants rent asunder the banks of the rivers Mahi 
and the Narmada* and from the fact that the two 
branches of the Rastrakutas, one descended from Kakka- 
raja I and the other from Indranlja are known to have 
reigned there at short intervals in the years A. D. 757 
and A, D, 811-12. 

The first of the Gurjara kings who reigned at Bhinmal 
as his capital was Nagabhata who ruled between 725-40 
A. D. He is said to be of the Pratihara race of Solar 
descent and to have defeated the Mlechchhas-evidently 
the Arabs who had established themselves in Sind in 
722 A.D. under Mahmud, the son of Kasim and 
who taking advantage of the footing they had gained 
on the Indian soil used to make frequent raids in all the 
neighbouring countries e. g, Marwad, Maliba ( Malwa), 
Bar us ( Broach ), Uzain ( Ujjain ) A1 Bailaman 
( Bhilmal ? ) and Jurz ( Gujarat ) t He was succeeded 
by his brother’s son Kakustha or Kakkuka and the latter 
by his brother Devas'akti or Devaraja. He was a 
parama-vaimava or a devout worshipper of Visnu and 

• History of the Kanarese Dist. p. 389. 

I Elliot 1 440-41. 
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was married to Bhuyikadevi but no further details 
regarding him ha-^e so fai been available. 

Better informati n is available regarding Vatsaraja 
the next king. One of the records relating to him says 
that lie was a Pratihar a hj race, and that he seized 
by force the imperial sway from the famous house of 
Bhandi As mention'^d before, this Bhandi is probably 
the same as the one referred to in the H^rsachanta as 
the son of Harsa’s naternal uncle and it thus appears 
that he secured for himself at one stroke such portion 
of the territory of Harsa as his successors w^ere able to 
retain for themselves Contemporary records bear this 
out. Thus one of the grants of the time of Govinda 
III dated Saka 730 mentions that Vatsaraja the lord 
of the Gurjaras who w is intoxicated with the goddess of 
the sovereignty of Gauda that he had acquired with case^^ 
was defeated by Dhruva, the father of Govinda 111 
and driven by him into the desert.f It also states 
that he took away from him not only the two royal 
umbrellas of Gaucla that w^ere as radiantly white as the 
rays of the autumn moon but almost at the same time 
his fame that liad reached to the extrenieties of the 
regions. The king is also referred to in the Jain 
Harivarns'a which states that § in the ^aka year 705 
( A: D. 783 ) wdien the king named Indrayudha 
was ruling the northern and king Krsna’'s son, Sri 
Vallabha was ruling the southern region, the East was 
under the illustrious lord of Avanti, the w^est under 
that of the sovereign lord Vatsaiaja and the territory 
of the Sauryas under that of the heroic Jayavaraha, 

• A. S. 1. 1903-4 p. 28i. t h A. Vol. XI p. 157. 

^ Bom. Gax. Vol. 1 Part II p. 197 note. 
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Brief as this notice is, it confirms the information 
which we derive from the grants of Govinda III that 
Vatsaraja was the contemporary of the p}a§trakuta- 
monarch Dhruva, the son of Krsna I and of Indra- 
yudha, King of Kannj. As Kanauj is mentioned* to be 
under Indiayudha it would seem that tlie Gurjaras 
had not yet made themselves masters of the place 
but they acquired it in the reign of the next king 
Nagabhata II. According to tlie Sagartal inscription* 
he defeated the kings of Andhra, Saindhava, Vidarbha, 
Kalihga and Vahga and captured hill forts belonging 
to the rulers of Anarta, Malava, Kirata, Turuska, 
Vatsa and Matsya and this is cofirmed by an in- 
scription of his dated Saka 872, the fifth of the bright 
fortnight of the month Chaitra found at Buchkala in 
the Jodhpur State, t His most important achievement 
was the overthrow of Chakrayudha. The king had 
been installed on the throne by Dharmapala of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal ;j; in the place of Indrayudha 
with the submissive assent of the rulers of Northern 
India e. g. the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra Kuru, Yadu, 
Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira Kings-t- and victory 
over him was thus a splendid achievement not only be- 
cause it added Kanauj to the Gurjara empire but 
because it also meant the humiliation of the Pala King 
of Bengal and of all other rulers who acknowledged 
his superiority. The event took place in about the 
year 810 A D. and Nagabhafa celebrated it by the 
transference of the capital from Bhinmal to Kanauj. 

* Arch S. Ann Rep. 1903 — 04 p. 281 t Rpi- liX. p. 198 

tl. A. XV. 804; XX 188 
■p Epi. Ind. IV -262. 
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The king was however unable to enjoy the fruits 
of his victory long, for the Hastrakutas were rising to 
fame and power and Govinda III of the dynasty after 
defeating the neighbouring kings advanced with a 
st'ioni^ force into U:)per India, Dharmapala and 
Chakrayudha offered tlieii submission being too weak 
to offer any resistance on account of their war with 
the Gurjaras and being thus quite secure in the east, 
he turned his attention to the west. The Gurjaras 
did not fare well. As the Radhanpur grant mentions 
Nagabhafa fled on liearing of their approach as the 
rain}^ season flees away on the approach of Autumn 
and the Gurjara kingdom in the west passed into the 
hands of the victor who appointed Mahasarnantadhipati 
Karkaraja 11 to be his viceroy. How im- 
portant the kingdom was can be seen from the fact 
that when there was a dispute for the throne in the 
reign of the successor of Govinda III it was the in- 
fluence and resources of the Gujarat Viceroy that 
secured the throne for Amoghavar^a, the successor of 
Govinda III. 

The i'eign of the next king Ramabhadra otherwise 
known as Rama and Ramadeva was uneventful but 
when he was succeeded by Bhoja 1, also called Mihira- 
bhoj.a and surnarned Adivaraha, the fortunes of the 
dynasty again took a favourable turn. Gujarat indeed 
continued to be under the Rasfrakufas and the records 
of Mahasarnantadhipati Dhruvaraja of the Rastrakuta 
dynasty established in Gujarat cL‘.im that though attack- 
ed on one side by the host of the powerful Gurjaras 
and on the other by the hostile army of the Raj^ra- 
* Bom. Gaz: History of Gujarat p. 127; lud. Ant. Xll I8l 



kutas established in Deccan, he easily put to flight the 
G-urjaras and defeated Mihira. In the east, they were 
however more successful and issuing from their place 
of refuge in the desert of Maru, they advanced towards 
Mahodaya or Kanouj and the city once more fell into 
their hands. Continuing his victorious march, he in 
flicted a decisive defeat on Ihe king of Bengal (Vigraha- 
pala 1 or Naraya^iapala ) and this derives support from 
an inscription found at Mandor in the Jodhpur State* 
which mentions that Kakka, a follower of Mihira gained 
fame in a fight with the Gauda king at Mudgagiri 
or Monghyr. An indirect testimony to his prowess is 
also fuT'nished by the fact that in the inscription re- 
lating to the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa ( Ind. 
Ant. XII— 215 ) which states that he was worshipped, 
by the kings of Vahga, Ahga, Magadha, Malava and 
Vengi, but the Gurjaras are not referred to and we' 
may infer from this that they were able to with- 
stand the invasion in which the Ra§traku!5as overran 
all the territory north of the Narmada. 

The Arab ref^pt^nces of the time fully confirm 
the above narrative of events as gathered from 
inscriptions. The earliest of these is that of the 
merchant Sulaiman A. H, 237 ( A. D, 851 ) who ranks 
the Balhara the lord of Mankir, that is, Malkhet as the 
fourth of the great rulers of the tyorld to whom every 
prince in India even in his own land paid homage, x 
Another writer A1 Masudi describes their empire as 
stretching from Kambaya (Cambay) to Saimur ( Clieul ). 
The last mentioned place we are told, was a very pros- 
perous tow n and about ten thousand Musalmans were 
• J. E. A. S. 1894 p. 3 and 7. x Bom Gaz V. I. Part I 62o 



settled there, of which some were born in the land of 
Arab parents while others came from the Persian gulf 
such is Busrah, Baghdad &c. They were quite liberally 
treated by the rulers of the soil as may be interred 
from the fact that the Balhara i e, tne Rastrakuta 
ruler Indra Nityamvarsa apnointed Musa-bin-Ishak to 
adjudicate Maliomedan disputes according to the Maho- 
medan Law, 

The ruler next in importance to the Balhara or 
the Rastrakiita king was the Ju"-z or the Gurjara King. 
He was, says Snlain ln, at war with the Balharas as 
well as with the neighbouring kingdom of Tafak or 
the Punjab. * As w^e have seen, this was only too true, 
so far as the Balharas were concerned. It is difficult 
to oay which is the Punjab kingdom referred to but 
the Rajatarangini tells us that one of the Kashrair 
Kings viz. Sankaravanaan defeated about A. D 890 a 
Gurjara chief named Alakhana and this supports the 
statement that the Gurjaras were sometiuies engaged 
in war with t he rulers to their north also. $ 

It is indeed remarkable that in spite of continuous 
wars both the Rastrakutas and the Gurjara kingdoms 
enjoyed great prosperity. In their territory ( i, e. of 
tlie Rastrakutas ) property, we are told, was secure; 
theft, or robbery was unknown; commerce was encouraged 
and foreigners treated with consideration and respect. 
As regards the extent of Gurjara territory, Sulaiman says, 
that it consisted of a tongue of land^a description which 
accurately describes the possessions of the Ra?takutas 

^ Elliot’s History of India Vol I; Bombay Gazetteer History of 
Gujarat p. 525. 

* Stein’s translation of the Raja-tarangini p. 207 
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established in Gujarat, The empire of the Gurjara 
Pratiharas was of course much more extensive and 
included such widel3' separated places as Daulatpura in 
the Jodhpur State, ^Deo^arh in the Jhansi districtx 
Pehewa in the Karnal district of the Punjab,} G>yalior§ 
and Kanoj. 

The king Bhoja was after a lung reign which un 
doubtedly lasted from 843 A. D. to 882 A. D, succeed- 
ed by his son Mahendrapala by his queen Chandra 
Bhattarika Devi. During his reign, the Gurjaras 
attained the zenith of their power and succeeded in in- 
creasing the limits of the Gurjara empire still more. 
Thus, an inscription has been found which records the 
grant of a village situated in the Valayaka Vi§ayaofthe 
Sravasti Mandala and it would thus appear that the 
country to the north of Oudh, in which Sravasti was 
situated belonged to the Gurjara king. Two other inscrip- 
tions which are of considerable use in enabling us to 
gauge the extent of the Gurjara empire are the one found 
at Kamgaya on the other .side of the river Phalgu just 
opposite the temple of Gadadpur at Gaya and the one 
atGuneriya a village near the Grand Trunk Road, t 
In the west, the inscnptions found at Una in the 
Junaghad State unmistakably show that the Gurjara 
sway extended up to the southern part of the Kathia- 
wad peninsula. It is thus clear that the 
Gurjara entpire in the reign of Mahendrapala extended 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian sea. The two 
inscriptions last mentioned have an additional interest as 

X A. S. IX 101. } Bpi. Ind. 1 184. § Bpi. Ind. I. 154. 

t Ind. Ant. XY. 110. 
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one of them is dated in the year 574 of the Valabhi 
era and is thus veiy valuable as containing the earliest 
reference to that era hy jame, and it also supplies the 
information that the King Balavarman who was a feuda- 
tory of the Emperor iVlahendrapala defeated a certain 
Visadha and by slaying Jajjapa and other kings freed 
the earth from the iltina race. The second inscription 
states that Balavarm«n who was a Chalukya had a son 
Avanivarman II in w^hose time ( V. S. 956 ) the grant 
was issued and that his father was Avanivarman I and 
his grandfather Vahukadhavala, of wdiom the person last 
mentioned defeated the Karnata army, a king Dharma- 
who evidenlty is the same as King Dharmapala of the 
Pala dynasty4- and certain others, who weie well known 
as JRajadhiraja Parames'vara. * 

Mahendrapala reigned from 893 to 907 A. D, and 
was succeeded by Bhojadeva II his son by his wife 
Dehanaga, His accession was contested by his half 
brother Mahipala II and he owed his success to the 
Chedi Emperor Kokalla I according to the Bilhari 
Inscription x and this statement receives confirmation 
from the Benares grant of the Chedi Emperor 
Karnadeva. t He is only casually mentioned in the 
inscription of his successors and nothing is known about 
the events of his reign or the period for which he ruled. 
The latest date of his predecessor is 907 A. D. and the 
earliest date of his successor is 914 and his reign 
must be placed between the dates. 

+ See The Palas of Bengal by E. D. Bauer ji p. 52. 

* Bpi. Ind. IX. p. 3. x Epi. Ind. I 251, 
t Epi. Ind. II p. 806. 
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This successor was Mahipala also known as !E^tipS.la. 
The power of the Gurjaras in his reign began to decline 
owing to the conflict with the Kagtrakutas and the 
Chandellas who came into power about this time and 
whose ruler Hayadeva defeated Mahipala (Epi. 3nd. I. 
122 ). As regards the Ragfrakutas, we have seen how 
they were repeatedly engaged in wars with the Gurjaras 
and were more than once successful but so far the 
latter had been able to maintain their position in tact. 
Now, however, they found it difficult to withstand 
their attack and Indra HI father of Govinda IV 
advanced as far as Kanauj-the capital and captured the 
city- This statement derives confirmation from the fact 
that the Kaiiarese poet Pampa also observes that 
Narasimha. a Chalukya chief, a feudatory of the 
Ragtrakutas plucked the goddess of victory from the 
arms of Gurjaras defeated a king named Mahipala 
and bathed his armies at the junction of the Ganges, x 
The Ragfrakutas were, however, unable to retain 
their hold upon the city probably because it was 
situated at a great distance from their capital and 
the Gurjaras having regained its possession continued to 
rule there for a considerable time more as would appear 
from a grant of Mahendrapala II dated V. S. 1003 (A.D. 
946) issued form that place.* The invasion does not 
appear to have affected even the outlying provinces of 
the Gurjara Kingdom such as Surastra for a grant dated 
A. D. 914 refers to Dharanivaraha Chapa-governor of 
Vardhamana ( Vadhvana ) as a feudatory of Mahipala§ 
Two other inscriptions also show that his dominions 
+ See the History of the Kanarese Districts p. 330. * Epi. Ind 
XIV. p. 176. § Ind Ant, XII. 190; XVIH 91, 
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included the Fateh pur District in theGangetic Doab as 
well as Benares. i The Rastrakutas, however, continued 
supreme in Southern Gujarat and a copper plate grant 
from Naosari states that Indra III came from the 
capital of Manyakhe' a to a village named Kurundaka 
for his coronation, got himself weighed against gold, on 
the completion of that ceremony in Saka Samvat 836 
A. D. 915 and while still in the scales granted to a 
BraJhmana ct village named Tenna in the rjeighbourhood 
of Kammanijja in the Lata Des'a.|| 

The inscriptiors relating to Mahipala cover the 
period from 914 to 917 A. D. About that year, he was 
succeeded by his brother Vinayakapala and he by his son 
Mahendrapala II. Kanauj was still in their hands and 
we thus find from the Pratapagadha stone inscription 
dated V. S. 1003 (AD. 946 ) that the grants were 
issued from that place. He was succeeded by Devapala, 
the son of Mahipala and an inscription mentioning him 
among other Gurjara kings has been found at Siyadoni 
in the Gwalior State which points to the conclusion that 
the Gurjaras were still masters of that part of the 
country.* It was at one time supposed that this 
king was identical with Devapala the son of Heramba- 
pala who gave to Yas'ovarman a Chandel king, the 
image of Vaikuntha purchased by Herambapala from the 
Sahi King of Kira, who in his turn had received it as a 
token of friendship from the lord of Bhofa and who had 
obtained it from the Kailasa mountain t but this is 
now doubtedx The King Devapala died without issue 
and was succeeded by Vijayapala his brother. 

J Ind. Ant. XV. 138; XVJ 173-7. || History of the Kanarese 

Districts p. 415. 

•Bpi. Ind. 1. 170. f Epi. Ind. 1 170. x Epi. lad XIV p, 180. 
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The decline of the Gurjaras which had begun in the 
reign of Mahipala, continued in the reign of this king. 
Gujarat slipped away frono his hands owing to the 
efforts of Mularaja Solanki and the country 1o its north 
suffered severely owing to the invasion of the Maho- 
medans which now became frequent. As a result the 
Gurjara Kingdom after enduring for sometime more, 
under the rule of the successors of Vijayapala viz. 
Eajyapala and Trilochanapala came to an end, and as 
has been the fate of a number of nations who have come 
to India as conquerors, its warlike members settled 
down after their decline as peaceful agriculturists and 
they still form a well-known and powerful caste, numer- 
ous in Rajputana, parts of the Punjab, the United Pro* 
vinces and Central India. 



THE GENEALOGY OF THE GXJRJARAS. 

-5* C— 


Nagablfata Name not koown. 

(1) ' I 


(2) KakusLhha (3) Devas'akti 
Kakkuka. Devaraja. 

i 

(^) Vatsaraia 783«4 

I 

;5) Nagabhata II 815.833-4 
Nagavaloka. 

I 

(6) Ramabhadra 
Earn? deva. 

Rama. 

! 

(<) Bhoja. 

Mihira 

Adivaraha A. D. 843-862-875- 
I 876-881 

(8) Mahendrapala 

Mahendrayudha A. D. 893-898- 
Nirbhayachandra 899-903-907. 


(9) Bhoja II (10) Mahtpala (11) Vinayakapala A. D. 931 
or 1 

Ksitipala (A. D. 914-7) (12) Mahendrapala II A.D, 946. 


(13) Devapala A. D, 948 (14) Vijayapala (A. D. 960). 


Raj ya pal a 



CHAf»TER XXVM. 

THE PALA DYNASTY. 

WhiJe the Gurjaras had to contend with the "fea^tra- 
kiitas in the south they had equally powerful foes to 
face in the east viz. the Palas. The dynasty which 
i;uled over Bengal for 458 years was founded by Gopa- 
ladeva, the son of Vapyata the son of Dayitavi?nu, Noth- 
ing is known about the ancestry of the last mentioned 
person, evidently because the family was of an obscure 
origin and did not wield any regal power until as men 
tioned in the Khalimpur grant * Gopala was “elected" 
king by the people to escape from anarchy. Bengal at that 
time was the goal of every ambitious ruler and was 
overran by more than one king in the course of his 
victorious career. One of these was Yas'ovarmadeva of 
Kanauj+ who overran the country during the first two 
decades of the 8th century. His invasion was followed 
by one from Assam and the king Har?adeva too reduced 
that region as well as Orissa and the Northern Sarkars to 
subjection Lastly, as we have seen the Gurjaras under 
Vatsaraja invaded the province and brought Banga and 
Va6ga under his rule. 

A strong ruler who could effectively protect Bengal 
from these invasions was thus badly needed and the 
choice of the people fell on Gopala. + The work was 
indeed difficult but Gopala succeeded so well that on his 
death the dynasty was sufficiently well established to 
pass on the crown to his son Dharmapala. 

• Bpi Ind 1? p. 248. 

•h J. B, A. & 1208 p. 7«. 
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Dharmapala was an able ruler and atonoe began to 
make his power Lit in all directions. He displaced 
Indrayudha who rccoiding to the Jain Hari- 
vaihs'a was ruling in Kanouj in 78.3 A. D. and 
placed Chakrayudha on the throne. So rapidly did he 
achieve this that although ‘^his success affected the in- 
terests of a number of kingdoms viz the Kurus, the 
Yadus ( Eastern Pu'w^ab and Sind ) the Yavanas the 
Gandharas ( N. W. Provinces ) Kira ( Kangra ), Avanti 
( Malwa ) Madras ( Afghanistar. ) the Bhojas and the 
Matsyas (Eastern Bajputana) they had meekly to 
consent to the arrangement + The powerful Gurjaras 
only refused to recognise him and that, successfully ; 
for, Nagabhafta III led an ei^pedition to Kanauj and 
defeated in battle Chakrayudha, “whose low nature was 
manifested by his seeking refuge under another."* 
Thence proceeding further, he defeated the king of 
Bengal himself. 

But the Gurjara conquest did not endure long for 
the Ra§trakutas were harassing them incessantly in the 
south and under Govinda III dealt such a heavy blow 
to their power that the whole of their southern king- 
dom consisting of modern Gujarat fell into their hands 
and a Rastrakuta viceroy was appointed to manage its 
affairs. Nagabhatta himself was defeated and fled on the 
approach of Govinda III as the rainy season flees away 
on the approach of autumn, f taking refuge in the 
deserts of Marvad. 

It is difficult to say if as a result Dharmapala reco- 
vered the territory he had lost. The- Nilgund inscrip- 
tion of Aipoghavarsa § states that sometime during the 
• A S 1 1903-4 p. 28 1 & 284. + Epi. Ind. lY 248 

t Bpi. Ind. Vol. VI p. 244 § Ibid p. X08 
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campaign against Nagabhatta II, Govinda III became 
engaged in a conflict with Dharmapala in which the 
latter was worsted; but the Raftrakutas had their 
capital too far away to retain their control over their 
distant possessions and their is no doubt that in the 
reign of the next king Devapala, the Pala dynasty 
recovered all their power, and pushed their conquests 
as far as the Himalayas in the north and the Vindhya 
hills in the South. * This is confirmed by the Badal 
pillar inscription | of the time of Kedaramis'ra, the 
grandson of his minister Darbhapani which states that 
as a result of the policy pursued by Darbhapani, the 
illustrious king Devapala reduced to subjection the 
earth as far north as the Himalaya and as far south as 
the Rewa or Narmada. Kedaramis'ra the grandson of 
Darbhapani also served as a minister to Devapala and 
the inscription tells us ihat by attending to his advice, 
the Lord of the Gaudas uprooted the race of the 
Utkalas, humbled the pride of the Hinnas and nullified 
the conceit of the rulers of Dravida and Gurjara, 

As the Nilgund inscription referred to above men- 
tions that Amoghavarsa was worshipped by the lords 
of Vanga, Anga, Magadhaand Vengi, it would seen that 
the war between the dynasties was resumed. It is 
difficult to say who was successful in the end • but 
looking to the language of the inscriptions, one is in- 
clined to the conclusions that the Palas must have been 
the final victors. 

Besides these, them are some other records of minor 
importance relating to the king, One of these records the 

• Ind Ant Vol XXI p 256. 

% Epi Ind II 162 
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RUstraTcuia and the Pala dynasties^ 


ilemarks. 

■ ' ' — ..i.ii, I I 


The Jain Harivaiiie'a expreselj etak.^ that they were contemporaries. 


Nilgimda ins Epi Ind VI 108. D’s latest grant, the Khalimpur grant 
is dated in his thirty-second year. 


Devapala’s latest grant is dated in his 38rd regnal year. 


The Bhagalpur grant is dated in the 17tb year of the King. He is 
also called Mahida-pala, Nirbhaya-raja and Nirbhaya-Narendra. 


Bhoja and Krsna II were contemporaries of Kokalla ( Epi. Ind. I. 
258 ) 

Mahipala and India III were contemporaries acc. to Pampa ( History 
of Kanarese Diet p., 380 ). Hajyapala m. danghter of Jagat 
tunga son of Krsha III. 


85 


474 


Synchronistic table of the Gnrjaray 


Gurjara. | 

1 

Kastrak^tas 

Palas. 

Vinajak-apala 

A. D. 931 

Govinda IV 

Gopala II 

Mahendrapala II 

A. I). 846 

Vaddiga 


’ Devapala 

A. D. 948 

Krsna III 

A. i). 940-56 

Vigrahapala II 

Vijayapala 

A. D. 960 

1 

Khottiga 


Rajyapala 

A. D. 1018 

Trilochanapala 

A. D. 1019, 1027 

Kakkala or Kakka II 

Mahipala I 
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RastrOfCuta and tlce Tala dynasties. 


Remarks* 


Mahipala was a contemporary of Rajendra Chola and was at first de- 
feated by him: Later on he, was successful and drove back the 
Chola ruler. 


Note^i — (a) The figures in brackets show the years for which the 
Kings ruled acc, to Taranatha. 

(b) Mahipala I of the Pala dynasty was succeeded by Naya- 
pala who ruled atleast for fifteen years and Nayapala 
by Vigrahapala IIL The lastmentioned king had three 
sous Surapala II, Mahipala 11 and Ramapala all of whom 
succeeded him one after another, Kamapala had three 
sons, Rajyapala, Kumarapala and Madanapala of whom 
R. died in the life time of his father and he was there- 
. fore succeeded by K and he by his son Gopala 111. On 
his death or dethronement, he was succeeded by Madan- 
pala, the last ruler of the dynasty. 


CHAPTER XXVIli. 

THE CHOLA DYNASTY. 

We have in the previous chapter seen that the 
Palas in the later part of their history were moire than 
once engaged in conflict with the rulers of the South 
and the latter more than once succeeded in making 
their power felt severely in the north. The Chola 
dynasty to which one of the most famous of these rulers 
viz.Rajendra Chola belonged was founded by Vijayalaya. 
We have in chapter XXII given a brief account of the 
kings who prece ded him but the information available 
regarding them is fragmentary and it is with Vijayalaya 
that their regular history begins, x 

Vijayfilaya is referred to in the stone inscriptions 
relating to him under his title Parakesarivarman and 
from the Tiruvalangadu plates 55= it, appears that he 
took Tanjore from the Muttaraiyans who reigned 
before him. He was succeeded by Aditya I who 
added Kongu to the paternal kingdom and with the 
assistance of the Chera King Sthanu Ravi defeated 
the Ganga Pallava Aparajita, who in his turn had 
obtained great fame by defeating the Pandya king 
Yaraguna near Kumbakonam. The victory was 
decisive and as a result the Pallava territory passed in- 
to the hands of the Cholas, as may be inferred from an 
inscription relating to the king dated in (he 27th year 
stating that he confirmed the grants made by the 
Pallava kings, and from the fact that Prthivipati, his 

X For details see S. lad. lue. Vol II. part III p 376 
* Ann. Rep. on Epigraphy 1906 p II 67. 



gra..dson is said to have made a grant with the sanc- 
tion of the Chola sovereign, t 

In about A. D. 906-7, Parantaka, the son of the 
last king succeeded to the throne and had a long reign 
of 46 years. He is ’referred to in the inscriptions as 
Viranarayana Samgramaraghava, Devendraand Pandi- 
tavatsala and riiar: ’;ed t!.e daughter of a Chera King 
called Vijayaragha va. His first great achievement was 
the capture of Madura+ the capital of the Pandyas in the 
3rd year of his reign ( A. D. 909-10 ). Its king Haja 
simha fled and sou^^ht the aid of the king of Ceylon 
who gave it quite readily but as the Udayendiram 
plates + mention, “ he slew in an instant at the head of 
a battle, an immense army despatched by the lord of 
Laiika which teamed with brave soldiers and was inter- 
spersed with troops of elephants and horses " The 
event took place in A. D. 918 which is the date of the 
earliest record referring to the event. 

The Pandya king appealed once more to the king 
of Ceylon for help and as he appeared ready to grant 
his request, Parantaka determined to put an end to 
these troubles by invading Ceylon itself. The event 
is quite graphically described in the Tiruvalangadu ** 
plates which state that all the waters of the sea were 
not enough to quench the fire of the Chola king's anger 
which consumed the enemies and which was put out 
only by the tears of the wives of the kings of Simhala, 
cut and killed by the King’s weapons. The Maha- 
t S. 1. Inscriptions Vol II Part III p.*357 
+ Ibid HIbid 

t Ibid 

** Ann. Rep. on Epigraphy 1906 II 67 



vamsk also refers to the event and states that “ now at 
that time ( A. D. 940-52,) king Pandu because he 
feared the Choliyans left the country, got into a ship 
and landed at Mahiltitha, and the king sent unto him 
and was well pleased to see him, gave him great posses- 
sions and caused him to live outside the city. And 
while the king of Lanka was yet preparing for war, 
thinking unto himselt ” Now shall I make war with 
the Cholian king take two seaports and give them 
unto king Pandu, it came to pass that a fierce strife 
arose from some cause, among the princes of the island 
to the great misfortune of king P^du and the 
king of Pandu thought thus to himself “ I shall reap no 
benefit by dwelling here. ” So he left the crown and 
other apparel and went to the Keralaite. 

Parantaka is also said to have uprooted by force two 
lords of the Bapa kings and defeated the Vaidumba 
and many other kings in various regions. His fame 
however does not rest only on his military achievements 
but on the excellent administration of the territory over 
which he ruled and these we will now describe, after 
giving an account in brief, of the system of government 
in vogue at the time. 

The territory over which a king held sway was 
divided into large parts called divisions or Mandalam 
and these again into Valanadu or districts; Nadu or 
Taluks; Chaturvedi maiigalain or circles; and ur or village. 
The aiffairs of a village together with its hamlets were 
managed by an assembly called the Mahasabha which 
though subject to supervsion by the Slate officers exer- 
cised almost complete authority in all the departments 
of rural administration. It was com posed of members elec- 
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ted by the village people and to facilitate this election, 
each village was divided into a numbers of wards fixed 
according to the size of the village and from each of these , 
a member was elected. The pei sons eligible for member* 
ship were those with J veli of tax paying land (2) those 
with a house built on his own site ( 3 ) those who were 
below seventy five and above thirty five ( 4 ) those who 
knew raantrabrahuikiia and were able to teach it. (f ) Even 
if a person owned one eighth Veli of land, he vyas en- 
titled to stand for election, if hi had learnt one Veda 
and one of the four Bhusyas and could explain it. 

Among those possessing the foregoing qualifications, 

( a ) only such as were conversant with business and 
conducted themselves according to sacred rules were 
chosen as also those who had aquired their wealth 
by honest means, who-se mind was pure and w’ho had 
not been on any of these committees in the three 
previous years. 

The persons disqualified to be elected were ( 1 ) 
those who had been on any of the committees but had 
not submitted their accounts as also their relations (2) 
those against whom illicit sexual intercourse or the 
first four of the five great sins were recorded viz. kil- 
ling a Brahmana, drinking intoxicating liquors, theft, 
committing adultery with the wife of a spiritual teacher 
and associating with any one guilty of these crimes (8) 
those who had been outcasted for association with 
low people, till they should have performed the 
expiatory ceremonies ( b ) w'ho were foolhardy and (e) 
who had plundered or stolen the property of others. 

The mode of election may be briefly described as 
follows. A various centres or wards of the village, pots 
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were kept evidently with their mouths covered and 
provided with a small hole just sufficient to allow 
a voting card, — a palm leaf containing the name of the 
person proposed to be elected. When all the voters had 
written, on their tickets, the names of the persons Whom 
they proposed to elect and put them into the pots, the 
latter were taken to the assembly hall. A full meeting 
of the village assembly including the young and the old 
was then called for the purpose of election, which, all 
the temple priests in the village were required to attend 
without exception and be seated along the assembly in 
the village hall. The oldest of the priests then stood 
up and showed to the assembly an empty pot in which 
the bundle containing the tickets from each ward was 
thrown. The contents were then well shaken, and one 
ticket was taken out from it by a boy who knew nothing 
about the matter and handed over to the standing 
priest, the arbitrator. The latter received it in the palm 
of his hand with his five fingers open. He then read out 
the name of the ticket; it was read again by all the priests 
in the hall, and the name was then noted and accepted. 
Similarly one man was chosen for the other wards. 

“ Of the thirty persons* thus chosen, those who had 
previously been on the Garden Supervision and the Tank 
Committee and those who were advanced in learninar 
and in age were chosen for the committee of annual 
supervision. Of the rest, twelve were taken for the 
garden supervision and the remaining six formed the 
tank supervision committee, the last two committees 
being chosen after an oral expression of opinion by the 

• This was the number fixed for the village of Uttaramallur in 
the Chingieput Distript. 



elected members. The great men who were members of 
these three committees held their ofhce for three hundred 
and sixty days and the^ retied. If any one who was on 
the committee was found guilty of any offence he was 
removed. For appointing the committees after these 
had retired, the members of the committee for the 
supervision of justice ” t..sed to convene a meeting with 
the hc'p of the arbitrator, and the jolection made by 
drawing pot tickets according to the rules specified 
above. ^ 

For the Panchvara Variyam and the committee 
for the supervision of gold names were written for the 
pot tickets in the thirty wards and thirty men chosen 
as above. From these thirty tickets, twelve men were 
chosen. ISix out of these twelve formed the gold super- 
vision committee and the remaining six constituted the 
Panch vara variyam. When drawing tickets for the 
appointment of these two committees next year, the 
wards that had already been represented during the 
previous year were excluded and the appointments 
made from the remaining wards by an oral expression 
of opinion Those ‘‘who had ridden on asses and 
those who had committed forgery had not their names 
written on the pot tickets and put in the pot. 

Arbitrators and those who have earned their wealth 
by honest means were appointed to write the accounts 
of the village. One who was writing the accounts was 
not appointed to that office again until he submitted his 
accounts for the period during which he was in office to 
the great men of the big committee, incharge of the 
accounts and was declared to have been honest. The 
accounts which one had been writing were submitted 
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by the writer himself and other accuntants were not 
brought to close his accounts, ” 

It is somewhat strange to find anarchy following the 
w'ake of a ruler w’ho introduced such excellent reforms 

t 

and was able to extend widely the limits of the Chola 
empire but inscriptions leave no doubt that such was 
actually the ease. It was primarily due to the fact that 
taking advantage of the absence of Parantaka in the 
south, the Rastrakutas assisted by the Vaidumbas in- 
vaded the northern portion of the Chola empire and 
though Rajaditya, the son of Parantaka opposed him, 
he suffered a decisive defeat at the hands of Krsna III 
in the battle of Takkolam and an arrt)\v having pierced 
his heart when he was seated on his elephant, he fell 
dead on the field of battle ( A, I). 947 ). x Tondai- 
mandalam fell into the hands of Krena III and continu- 
ed to be in his hands till almost the end of his reisjn. 

As Parantaka came to the throne in A. D. 907 and 
his highest regnal year is 46, his rule probably termi- 
nated in the year 953. It is difficult to state if he 
was succeeded at once by Sundara Chola or the two 
kings Gandaraditya and Aiinjaya intervened. The 
absence of any inscriptions mentioning their reign leads 
to the inference that they did not reign nor is any 
important event connected with them known so far 
except that Gandaraditya was the founder of the city 
called Kandaradittam in the Trichinopoly District and 
that he was the author of a portion of the hymns 
preserved in the collection known as Tiruvis'aippa § 

X Epi. Ind. II. 167. 

^ S, I. Ins. Vol. 11. Part III p. 374, 
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He is also known to have married Sembiyan Mahadevi 
and to have by her a sun Uttama Chola but as he was 
a minor, the crown passed to Sundara Chola also 
known as Parantaka II. 

The Cholas in l.!a reign began slowlj? to recover their 
past g*eatness. His first success w^as obtained against 
the Pandya king^Vira Pandya who w^as slain in battle 
and his son Aditya II is said to have played sportively 
in battle wdth the head of the latter * while he was yet 
a boy. He also invaded Cejdon with a view to gain 
back the crown and other royal apparel, the Pandya 
king Raja Siriiha had left there and as Udaya III, the 
king of Ceylon ( A. D. 964-972 ) refused to surrender 
them to him, he invaded his territory and defeating the 
vSimhalese army succeeded in wresting the Ihings from 
him He also recovered Kanehi from tiie Riistrakutas 
to judge from the i).scriptions of Madiraikonda Raja- 
kesari who in all probability is identical with 
Sundara Chola. 

Tne king reigned from A. D. 954 to 970 and was 
according to the Leyden grant succeeded by his son 
Aditya II and the latter by Uttama Chola, The 
chronology of the time is not howevei’ settled beyond 
doubt and Mr. Iyer is inclined to believe that they 
reigned together till 980 A. D. when tlm death of 
Aditya II made Uttama Chola an imh pendent ruler. 
His accession was coeval with the overthrow of the 
Rastrakutas by the Chalukyas who under Taila II in- 
flicted on them a disastrous defeat and in the words of 
the Bhadana grant put an end to their rule, just as 
light is extinguished by a fierce wind "and of their once 
• S. 1. Inse. Yol. III. Part Ip. 21 



flourishing empire there remained only the memory*' 
(Epi. Ind. Ill p. 269 ). A struggle for supremacy now 
ensued between the Gangas and the Chaluhyas and 
though Uttama Chola was not able to take advant- 
age of the opportunity, his successor Rajaraja the ‘great 
turned it to the best possible advantage. The Tiruval- 
angadu plates in fact state that the people seeing the 
inability of U ttama Chola wanted him to ascend the 
throne after the death of Aditya II but as this would 
have led to a civil war, Rajaraja declined the request. 
It is however quite likely that he was the person in the 
real charge of affairs till he ascended the throne in 
A. D. 985. 

The first task which he undertook was the organi- 
sation of an excellent arm 3 ^ The Velaikkaras a class of 
people admirably fitted for martial purposes were train- 
ed to be good soldiers and as soon as he succeeded in 
equipping a large army consisting of skilled archers, - 
powerful swordsmen, mounted cavalry, elephant troops 
&c. he turned his attention to the Pandyas and their 
king Amarabhujanga was taken prisoner. He then 
marched to Malainadu, captured the fort of Vilinam 
and cut off tlie ships at Kandahir + obtaining as booty 
an inuneiise hoard of silver, gold, pearls and corals for 
which the Panclya and Chera countries were famous 
from times immemorial Rajaraja next reduced to sub- 
jection Kudamalai-nadu or Ccorg, * Nolambavadi, the 
territory round about Rellary, Vengainadu or the terri- 
tory ruled over by the Eastern Cha'lukyas with their 
capital at Rajahmundry and pushed in the north-east 
as far as the country of the Kalingas. He also 

X S. [. Ins. Vol. III. P. J. 11 
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reduced to subjection Tadigaipadi and Gangavadi or 
the country of the Western Gangas of Talakkad. The 
latter province had already submitted to Parantaka I 
but taking advantage of the tonfusion, in the time of 
successors, they wer^ attempting to' regain their lost 
territory when the campaign of Rajaraja put an end to 
their schemes and forced them to acknowledge his 
supremacy. In the Vengi country, he pursued another 
policy and with a view to ensure its friendship gave 
his daughter in marriage to the Eastern Chalukya king 
Vimaladitya. The policy was to a great extent success- 
ful for the sons and grandsons of Vimaladitya also 
married princesses of the Chola family. 

In the meantime, disturbances broke out again in 
the south and Rajaraja was obliged to hasten there. 
Quilon the principal town of the Cheras was reduced to 
submission and he destroyed the fortress of Udgai in 
the Pandya territory. Crossing the sea, he invaded 
Ceylon and was equally victorious, and part of the re- 
venue derived from there was dedicated to the big 
temple at Tanjore. 

Rajaraja was now free to deal with the Western 
Chalukyas whose territory consisted of 750000 villages 
and with an army of 900,000 men invaded the countjy. 
Satyas'raya the ruling king was completely defeated 
and the victorious army pillaged the whole country, 
slaughtered women, children and Brahmanas and forced 
them to marry their daughters. The work of conquest 
did not stop here but continued till the last year of his 
reign ( 29th ) and he is said to have subdued the 12000 
islands of the Indian Ocean !* 

•S. I. Ins. Vol, III V. Part I p. 8. 
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Rajaraja was not only a great conqueror but an 
able administrator, and caused a thorough revenue 
survey to be made of his territory which was correct to 

~5i .4 ~ 28, 800,000 ^ of o*" of square inch-a 

Veli being six and two thirds of an inch. Following 
the foot^steps of his predecessors, he also utilised the 
water of the river Kaveri for irrigation purposes by 
erecting a number of canals and was the first to appoint 
officers and a committee to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the public charities which used to go from place 
to place examining accounts, calling witnesses, taking 
evidence and punishing oflfendeis. He also tried to 
foster the development of the dramatic art, by erecting 
large halls where dramas could be acted, and bringing 
damsels famous for their skill in dancing, musicians and 
pipers from all places settled them in Tanjore providing 
liberally for their maintenance. By religion, he was a 
devout Saiva and the members of the royal family vied 
with each other in showering their wealth upon the 
temple of Raj arajes vara. 
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THE OHOLA GENEALOGY. 


(1) Vijayaiajii. 

I 

(l) Adit’^a I 

(3) Parantaka I (A. D. 907-952,) 


(4) Rajaditya (5) Gandt;rad!i>y8 (6) Aria jay a 

(9) Uuaina Chola (A. (7) Parantaka Il-Sandara 
I). 9()9-985) Ohola(A.D. 958to969). 


(^) Aditya 11 Kundavai (10) Rajaraja I ( A. D. 985- 
(A. I). 9C9-979) rdanprhter) | 1018) 

(11) Rajendra Chola I (A. D. 
j 1018*1045) 

(12) Rajadhiraja P (13) l{ajetd**adeva Virarajendra A. 1). 1062- 
co-regent from (A D. 1052- | 90 

A. D. 1018: Full 1062,) I 

Sovereign-A. D. | | 

1045-1050. Rajamahendra (15) Adhirajendra 

Rajendra Chola 1 

Daughter Ammanga m. Rajaraja. 

Rajendra Chola II or Kulottunga Chola I, 


3 sons — governors (18) Vikrama Chola- 

of Vengi (1077-89) 1 

(19) Kulottunga Chola II, 

I 

(20) Rajaraja II. 

South Ind. Insc. Vol III p, i p. 32: See also Vol. Ill p, II p, jqO. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE CHOLAS ( Contd ). 


Kajaraja was succeeded by his son Rajendra Chola 
in A. D. 1013-14. He had been nominated to the 
throne three years before and had thus obtained consi- 
derable experience both in the field and at home and 
this combined with the fact that he inherited from his 
father a large dominion and was also endowed by nature 
with great ability enabled him to decide greatly the 
boundaries of the Chola empire. He is entitled to 
rank as the greatest ruler of the South and was the 
lord of a country larger in extent than that ruled over 
by any ruler subsequent to As'oka. His first success 
was achieved against thePandyas and the Cheras. They 
were never tired of attacking the Chola Kingdom, the 
moment they found them engaged in some war with 
their neighbour. Rajendra Chola inflicted on them a 
severe defeat and put an end to their intrigues by 
appointing his son to be the ruler of the provinces 
held by them. He then undertook his Northern campaign 
whose details have been preserved in the Tirumalai 
rock inscription, already referred to in connection 
with the reign of Mahipala of the Pala dynasty. He 
also defeated his brother-in-law Vimaladitya of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty and erected a pillar of 
victory at Mahendragiri to bear witness to his trium- 
phal career. He next crossed over to Burma and con- 
quered the distan t country of Kafaha or Kidaram in 
Bower Burma. These were achievements of which any 
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king could be proud and to commemorate them, he 
built a city named Gau^ai Konda Cholapuram and a 
big temple on the model of the *jije at Tanjore but its 
site is now desertea and marked by a deserted track 
hardly visited by an^^ person save the antiquarian. 

A vury notable achievament ot Rajendra Chola was 
his subjugation of several islands in the Indian Ocean 
viz Nicobar, Pappaiam and others. He also s*^nt an 
expedition to Sumatra and Java and the existence of 
Tamil inscriptions at the plac.. is conclusive proof that 
the conquests claimed for him were real. The Chinese 
work Sungshih informs us further, that he sent an 
embassy to China in A. D. 1033. 

The great ruler was succeeded b}/ his son Rajadhi- 
raja I. The astronomical details iurnishcd by his in- 
scriptions give the date as A, I), 1018 but it is likely 
that the datenia?ks the period fr(>m which Rajadhiraja 
£ began to act as regent in the reign of his father 
and that he did not succeed to the throne till A. D. 
1045, the year in which Rajendra Chola died. The war 
against the Pandyas was continued in his reign with 
dreadful results for we are told that Rajadhiraja I cut 
off on the battlefield the beautiful head of Manabha- 
rana which was adorned with large jewels and which 
was inseparable from the golden crown (2) that he 
seized in battle Vira Kerala, whose ankle rings W’ere 
wide and whom he was pleased to trample down under 
the feet of his furious elephant called Attivaraiia and (8) 
that he drove to the ancient Mullaiyur Sundara 
Papdya of endless great fame wlio having lost in a hot 
battle the royal white parasol and his throne ran away. 


37 
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his crown dropping down, his hair dishevelled and his 
feet getting tired. ”t He also defeated the Western 
Chalukya king Ahavamalla-Somes' vara 1 ( A. D. 
1064-1068 ) and two of his sons Vikramaditya 
VI and Visnuvardhana and in an Vijay^itya 
expedition againt Ceylon defeated Tikramabahu who 
according to the Mahavaiiisa reigned from A. D. 1037 
to 1049, ( 2 ) Vikrama Pandu ( A. D. 1052-53 ) who 
was ruling tlie Southern Tamil country before he took 
possession of Ceylon ( 3 ) Virasalamegan who came from 
Kanyakubja and ( 4 ) ^ri-vallabha Madanaraja who is 
probably identical with Parakrama Pandu ( A. D. 1057 
to 1059 ). These victories which are confirmed by 
inscriptions relating to him found in Ceylon and are 
described in details in the inscriptions relating to him 
at Manimangalam * made him master’of the Chera, 
Chaluk} a, Pandya, Pallava and the Ganga countries 
as well as ot Ceylon. The war with the Chalukyas 
however did not end as one would have supposed from 
the language of the inscriptions but was renewed with 
full vigour and the king lost his life in the battle of 
Koppam and was succeeded by his brother Rajendradeva. 
According to the inscriptions, t he conquered seven and 
a half laksas of Irattapadi and defeated Ahavamalla, 
evidently the same ruler who is referred to above and 
this combined with the introductory remark in the in- 
scription that his victory was achieved when the army 
of his elder brother w'as at his back confirms the in- 
ference that Rajadhiraja was killed on the battlefield 


tS. I. Ills Vol. Ill Part I. p. .^6. 
• 8. 1. laser. Vol III p. I p, 66. 
t Ibid 40 and U2. 
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and his place taken up by Rajendradeva. Inscriptions 
relating to him have als'> been found in Ceylon and he 
is said to have set up a pillar oi victory at Kallapuram, 
the modern Kolhapur, tt 

After a reign of ^en years which lasted from A. D. 
1052 to A. D. 1062, the king was succeeded by Vlra- 
rajendra. The never e’^ding war with the Chalukyas 
began afresh and Hocording to tlie inscriptions, there 
were tliret. distinct campaigns. In the tirst, the armies 
of both the kings met on the plains of Gangapadi and 
the Cholas were s’^ccessful, the Chalukya king Vikra- 
madityaVl having been driven as far back as the 
Tungabhacira. Foiled in his attempt, Vikramaditya led 
an expedition against the Vengi country but fared no 
better and his general Chauiundaraja was killed. The 
third campaign was t ought out at a place called Kudal 
Sangarn situated at trie confluence of the rivers Tunga 
and Bhadra but the result was the same and the wives 
of Ahavamalla, his treasures, the bo ir banner, the 
female elephant Puspaka and a herd of war elei-hants 
with a troop of prancing horses fell into his hands. * 
He also cut off on the field of battle the hands of the 
king of Pottappi, of the king of Kerala and ol the 
younger brother of Jananatha of JDluu’a and caused to be 
trampled down by a furious mast elephant tlie young 
son of the Pandya king v^rivaliabha and Virakesarin. x 

tt I bid p. III. See also 8. 1. laser, p. for a “detailed account 

of his victories. 

* S. I. laser. Vol III P. 1 p. ‘^1. 

X The five officers whe are meutioiied as signatories in this iu- 
ficription ( Karuvur ) are also mentioned in the inscription of 
Rajendradeva 39 above thus showing that Virarajendra succeeded 
Rajendradeva within one generation. 



This account of his successes derives confirmation from 
another record of A. D. 1070-1 which says ‘ the wicked 
Chola who had abandoned the religious observances of 
his family penetrated into the Belvola country and burnt 
the Jain temples which Ganga Permadi the lo^d of 
Gangainandala had built. ^ The inscription then goes 
on to add that ** he yielded his head to Somesvara I in 
battle and thus losing his life broke the succession of his 
family.^’ ( A. D. 1072. ) 

He left a son Adhirajendra who succeeded him 
with the help of his brother-in-law Vikramaditya 
but he did not long enjoy his sovereignty, having 
been assassinated two years later. With him, 
the direct Chola lineage ceased and the crown passed 
to Rajendra Chola II or Kulottunga Chola I-the son 
of a daughter of Rajendra Chola I, by name Ammanga- 
devi who was married to Rajaraja I, the son of Vimala- 
ditya of the Eastern Chalukya family. 

Though the couiitry was engaged in almost incessant 
war during their leign the rulers of the Chola dynasty 
were conspicuous for their efficient administration; they 
spared no attempt to improve the condition of the 
country and it is a well recognised fact that they were 
the earliest rulers to utilise the Kaveri river for irri- 
gation puposes, the names of most of the mnin channels 
of irrigation, at present watering the Kaveri delta, be- 
ing found in the inscriptions of the dy misty. The most 
important work they undertook was the large artificial 
reservoir at Wodiarpatiam Taluq of the Trichinopoly 
District. Speaking about it, the author of the Gazetteer 
of Southern India observes it may also be mentioned 
that in the Wodiarpalliain Taluq, there is an embank* 
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ment sixteen miles long running north and south, pro- 
vided with several cuusiantial sluices and of great 
strength which in fornier times must have formed one 
of the largest reservoirs in India The tank has been 
ruined and useless f r many years and its bed is now 
almost wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. 
It is said traditionally hat its ruin was wilful and the 
act ot an invading army. Near the northern extremity 
of the bund, there is a village now surrounded by a 
jungle called Gaugai Konda’^uram; immediately in the 
vicinity is a OHg( la of a very large size and costly 
workmanship, and close by, surrounded and overgrown 
with jungle are some remains of ancient buildings but in 
wdiich the village elders pouit out the various parts of 
an extensive and magnificent palace. When this palace 
was in existence, Gaugai Kondapuram was the wealthy 
and flourishing capital of a small monarchy and the 
great tank spread fertility and industry over miles and 
miles of what is now trackless forest Speaking of the 
noble temffip of Gaugai Kondapuram, it must not be 
omitted that, when the lower Coleroon Amcut was built, 
the structure was dismantled of a large part of the 
splendid granite sculptures which adorned it and the 
enclosing wah was almost wholly destroyed in order to 
obtain material for the work. The temple measures 
37i5 feet by 581 feet. The ‘ lingam ' made of a single 
block of polished granite is SO feet, now unfortunately 
split in twain by a stroke of lightning. The main tower 
is about 200 feet high and the jungle block of granite 
which foi'iiis the minaret is twenty-five and a half feet 
square, calculated to weigh about eighty tons, and was 
raised to its present position by an incline which rested 
on the ground four miles away from the temple. 
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Such is, in brief, the account of the public works 
undertaken and constructed in the time of the Chola 
empire. If the rulers of Southern India had forgotten 
their jealousies and arranged to live in peace, Southern 
India would have served as a model to the states in 
Northern India of the time and even of the future but 
this did not happen and the various dynasties which 
rose to power completely neutralised the good work 
done by the others, owing to the incessant wars they 
waged. The state of Northern India was by no 
means better and on account of the inroad ®f the 
powerful rulers of the South combined with the never 
ending wars between rival dynasties only led to a con- 
tinuous diminution of their strength and bringing new 
states into existence. One of these was that of the 
Chandellas or Chandratreyas as they are called in the 
inscriptions and to their history we now turn. 

According to the inscriptions (Epi. Ind. 1 123) they 
derived their name from Chandratreya, the son of the 
sage Atri. In his family, Nannuka was born. He had 
a son Vakpati who had two sons Jayagakti and Vijaya- 
s'akti referred to in the Mahoba inscription as Jeja 
and Veja ( Epi. Ind I ) Jeja was the founder of Jeja* 
bhukti or Jujahati the ancient name of Bundelkhanda 
and Vija had a son Rahila whose son Harsadeva as we 
saw in Chapter XXVI defeated K^itipala or Mahipala 
of the Gurjaras. 

Once firmly established, the dynasty speedily be- 
came famous and Yas'ovarman the son of Har?a by his 
queen Kanchhuka of the Chahamana tribe carried on 
successful war against the Gaudas, Khasas, Kos'alas, 
Ka*miras, Mithila, Malavas, Chedis, Kuras and Gar- 
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jaras and conquered the Kalanjara mountains ( E pi. 
Ind 1. 123 ). He was succeeded by his son Dhauga who 
defeated the king of Kanyakubja and was so powerful 
that the rule’"s of Kosala, Kralha, Simhala and Euntala 
humbly listened to Lis command and the wives of the 
kings o^ Kanchi, Andhra Radha and Anga lingered in 
his prisons (Epi. Ind I 138 ). The Mahoba inscription 
( I 217 ) further informs us that the illustrious Dhauga 
caused the destruction i>f his enemies and by the 
Strength of his arms equalled even the powerful Ham- 
vTra who had proved a heavy burden for the earth. No 
details are furnished as to who this Hamvira was, 
but Dr. Hiiltzsch who has edited the inscription 
is inclined to think that Hamvira is a corruption of 
Hammira, the Sanscritised form of Amir and as his 
latest date is 1002 A. D, ( Samvat )059 ) * and as ac- 
cording to Ferishta, Jaya[iala the king of Lahore was 
on the occasion of his second defeat by Sabaktagin 
( A. D. 977 to 997 ) supported w ith troops and money 
by the king of Kalanjara, Sabaktagin is the Amir 
referred to and Dhauga the king of Kalanjara. 

Ot the successors of Dhauga, the genealogical table 
at p. 296 will give full information. lo will be seen from 
it that Dhauga was succeeded by the king Gaudadeva 
who according to the Mahomedan historians was 
attacked twice by Mahomed of Gazni in A. D. 1021 
and 1023. Kirtivarrnadeva the third in descent from 
him was the next important ruler and is said to have 
acquired fame by crushing with his strong arm the 
haughty Laksmikarna (i. e. the Emperor Kama of the 

* Epi. Ind. 1. 187 See E. I. I 220, ' 



Chedi dynasiy). His successors too played an impor- 
tant part in India’s history but as their reign belonged 
to a period subseqent to the Mahomedan conquest it 
will be out of place to refer to them in the present 
volume. 

THE GENEALOGY OF THE CHAN DELLAS. 

Atri. 

I 

Chandratreja 

Nannuka 

Vakpafci 

j 

^ _ 

Jayasakti (Jiia) Vijavasakti (Vija) 

^ I . 

Rahil a 

Harsa m. Kanchhuka of 
the Chahainana tribe 

I 

Yasovarman I 

I 

Dhauga 

I 

Gaudadeva 

I 

Vidyadharadeva 

I 

I ~ . I 

DevavarmD. Kirtivarmadeva 

I 

JSallaksanavarm&deva 

§Jayavarmadeva 

.1 

Prthvivarman 

I 

JMadanavarman 

^Yasovarman II 

I 

•Paramiradideva 
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jIn the Chandella inscription Sallaksanadeva is said 
to have carried ^.n war in the Antarvedi the 
country between the Ganga and the YanmnS rivers, 
and Madaravarnian to 'liose it lielcini;s to 

have defeated t’ e Kin^^s of Cheui fiitd Malava and 
made King of Kasi, keep on liiendly tennis (E. 1. I 
p. 195). 

♦Batesvar inscrlpvion takes the genealogy fioni Madana- 
varman to Paraiiiaradideva to whose reign it be- 
longs V S l252=Asvina ukla 5-10 tb. Sep. 1195 
(E. I. I. 208). 

§Accordirig to the Khajuraho inscription No. IV, (E. I. 
1 37) Jayavarniadeva renewed in S. 1173 (A. D. 
1 117) the charter of DLaugadeva of the year 1059 
(A. D. 1002). 
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Synchrouistic table of the Gholai, P§>ndyas, 


Cholas. 

P&ndyas 

Ceylon. 

W. Cbalakyas. 

Vijsyalaya 



t 

Aditya I 

Varagnna (Vira- 
narayana? ) 



Parantaka I 

907-1^52 

Rajaditya 

Gandaradityi* 

Arinjaya 

Rajasiraha 

1 

Kassapa V (A. 

D. 929-939) 
Dappula 940-62 


Parantaka 11- 
Sundara Chola 
(963 -969) 
Aditya 11 
Uttama Chola 
(969-986) 

Vrra-Pandya 

Udaya III (964- 
72) 


Rajaraja I 

(985-1018) 

Amarabbujanga 


Satyas'raya (997 
-1008) 

Vikrainaditya V 
(1009-11) 

Rajendra Ohola 
(1013-45) 



Jayafiimha 

(1018-42) 

R&i§.dhiraja 

(1045-50) 

Rajendradeva 

(1052-62) 

Virarajendra 

(1062-70) 

Adhirajendra 

Vikrama Pandya 

) 

1 

Some a Vara 1 

(1044-66) 

9 * 

Vikramaditya VI 





the Simhalese and the Western Ohaiukya kings. 


Principal events. 


Varagnna was defeated by the Paliava Apailjita near Kumbha* 
konam and the lattei by Aditya L 

Parautaka ca^^tnred Madura and he was therefore known as 
Madirai Konda. 


Rajaditya was killed in the battle of Takkolam. 


Rajaraja named the Pandya country Rajaraja-Pandinadu, after 
the defeat of the Pandyas, 



CHAPTER XXX 


KESUME 

We have now noted briefly the main incidents of the 
History of India from the rise of Buddhism to the 
Mahomedan conquest. We began with an account, of 
the religious condition of India in the time of Buddha, 
noted the reformation that Buddha brought about and 
described the spread of the religion founded by him 
during his lifetime and after. We also discussed the 
political and social conditions of the time as gathered 
from Buddhist sources. 

Two centuries later, a great event happened which 
changed the course of Indian history-the invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great. Though the conquest 
which the great general achieved was short lived, it 
had far reaching consequences because the example set 
by him was followed by such a large number of races 
that the hisfory of ] ndia of the time is virtually the 
history of these foreign races. The Bactrian Greeks, 
the Parthians, the $akas, the Yueh-ehi, the Huns and 
Gurjaras were the more conspicuous amongst them and 
each of these succeeded in establishing large kingdoms 
in the different parts of India. The distribution of the 
coins of the Bactrian Greeks shows that they were 
established as far south as Kathiawad; Katiiska of the 
Yueh-chi tribe was the master of a big em[)ire which in- 
cluded Afghanistan and the great portion of Northern 
India. The ^akas were established first in the north 
and then in the west and the Gurjaras ruled over a 
kingdom which included Rajputana and Kanouj. 



A very remarkable though seldom noted feature of 
Indian history is thct Indian rulers always arose who 
broke the might of these invaders. The power of the 
Bactrian Greeks was shattered by the great Maurya 
Emperor Chandrag .pta and that of the 6akas, Yavanas 
and Pahlavas by Gautamiputra of the Satavahana 
dynasty. Samudragu]: "a destroyed the last vestige of 
Kushan power and the Emperor Harshavardhana 
annihilated the Huns. 

Of the dynasties establisbod in the South, the ear- 
liest whose aoeouLG has been preserved is the dynasty 
of the Andhras. Their dominion extended from West 
to East as their coins indubitably prove; they were a 
great maritime power. The next important dynasty 
was that of the Pallavas established at Kanchi the 
modern Conjeeveram and on its decline its place was 
taken by the Western Cbalukyas of Badami, They in 
their turn were ousted by the Rastrakutas of Malkhed. 

Of the administration of the time, th ^ best account 

is that preserved in the Artha-^astra of Kautilya 
and this is supplemented by the account furnished to us 
by the Greek historians who visited India in the time 
of Alexander and after. 

From this, it appears that while the monarchical 
form of government was prevalent, the republican ♦ was 
not unknown and we thus find that while Alexander 
was in some cases opposed by kings, he was often met 
by foes who had a republican constitution and who 
were thus known by the names of the tribes to which they 
belonged The Yaudheyas were another people who 
had a republican constitution and it is now generally 

*See articles by Mukuudilal and K P Jayaswal in the Modem 
Review (1920). 



agreed that many of the coins which do not bear the 
names of kings but simple devices must have been issued 
by these republics which were distributed throughout 
the length and breadth of India. Some of the inscrip* 
tions found in Southern India are very valuable as 
throwing a flood of light on' the village administra- 
tion of the time. They .show that the village was 
the administrative unit and its administration was 
entirely in the hands of the villagers, the king’s 
interference being restricted to the recovery of the royal 
share. On the other hand, the king paid special atten- 
tion to the army and to what may aptly be called im- 
perial concerns. Thus, works of irrigation, of the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, building of inns for 
travellers and hospitals for the poor, the taxing of trade, 
the maintenance of ferries, the levy of customs and the 
working of mines received the king’s special attention, 
through officers working immediately under the super- 
vision of the king. 

Trade both internal and external was carried on, on 
an extensive scale and the evidence supplied by Bud- 
dhist texts points to a complete navigation of the Bay of 
Bengal and the Indian Ocean and to the flow of a 
steady and ceaseless traffic between Bengal, Burma, 
Madras and Ceylon from 600 B. C. and onwards. 
The Chola fleets comprised some of the most enterpri- 
sing traders and did not confine themselves to coasting 
traffic but boldly crossed the Bay of Bengal going up 
to the mouths of the Ganges and Irravadi and east- 
wards to the islands of the Malay Archipelago. In the 
Andhra period there was trade both overland and by sea 
with Western Asia, Greece, Rome and Egypt in the 



West and with China in the East. Indian elephants 
were used ii. Syrian warfare, and vast quantities of 
specie found their way every year from Rome to India, 
In the North too the Roman iruluence was at its height, 
for thfi whole of the civilised world except China and 
India passed under the sway of Caesars and this 
brought the empire of xCaniska directly into contact 
wdth that of Hadrian and Roman art and Roman ideas 
found their way to India along with Roman gold. 

The Tamilte were anotlier r.^ce of enterprising tra- 
ders and theii literarj^ compositions show that they 
used to undertake voyage from the coast of Madras to 
Nriga[)Htan, Sumatra ami Java. These enterprising 
traders were also the first to settle in Lower Rurma or 
Rega and they have long been known to the Burmese 
by the name of Talaing. Two other countries which 
the Hindus colonised were Ceylon and Java, of which 
the settlement in Ceylon was the earlier and accomp- 
lished by king Vijaya as early as 543 B. C. The settle- 
ment in Java took place in about 75 A. D and was 
according to some authorities established by a band of 
enterprising traders from Kalinga, Some Javanese 
chronicles however ascribe it to the people of Gujarat, 
assisted by a great and powerful prince named Aji Saka. 
Their first attempt was not successful but a fresh 
attempt was made in A. D. 663, when a ruler of Gujarat 
forewarned of the destruction of his kingdom sent his 
son with 5000 followers including cultivators, artisans, 
weavers, physicians and writers to colonise the place in 
six hundred large and small vessels. The expedition 
met with complete success and as a result an extensive 
commerce sprang up with Gujarat and other 
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countries and the foundations were laid of the temples 
known as Panataran and Boro-Budur the greatest speci- 
mens of Buddhist art in the whole of Asia. 

In the sphere of religion, the period dealt with was 
one of great activity. The rise and spread of the reli- 
gion founded by Buddha is its outstanding feature; but 
a number of other religions and sects flourished at the 
same time Chief amongst these was Jainism which 
under the guidance of Mahavira and his followers gained 
in popularity and after a great struggle w'ith Brah- 
manism and Buddhism succeeded in establishing itself 
firmly on the Indian soil. Magicand superstition had also 
obtained a firm hold over the nnnd of the people and were 
indeed so popular that even Buddhism the religion in 
which there was the least scope for that was modified to 
suit the popular attitude. As was natural, this led to its 
decline and Brahmanism based on the religion of the 
Vedas and the Upanisads revived, owing to the genius 
of 6ankaracharya, the great Indian philosopher. 

The caste system which owed its inception to the 
repugnance which a conquering race feels in mixing 
with the subject race now' gained more and more 
strength as the number of races who came and settled 
in India as conquerors with varying religion and customs 
increased. The more important of these were the Bac- 
trian Greeks, the Parthians, the 6akas, the Yuehchi, the 
Gurjaras, the Malavas, the Mevas and the Huns, each 
of which not only constituted a section of the Indian 
people by itself but coming in like a wedge between the 
existing sections, split them into two and led to a rapid 
multiplication of the castes already existing. 
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The architectural regains of the period are varied 
and numerous and in fact have jsupplied us the materials 
for the reconstruction of the history of the period which 
was Ijitherto shrouded in obscurity. 

The most remarkable unds in this direction have 
been the discovery of the statues of two ^ais'unaga kings 
by Mr. K. P. Jaya^waL* Amongst those familiar to 
us since a long time, th more important are the edicts 
ot As'oka engrav jd on rocks and pillars, situated at 
every important centre, the inscriptions relating to the 
Kushan kings found at Mathura and Set Mahet, the 
Gupta inscriptions edited by Dr. Fleet, the Vallabhi 
plates and tlie large number of south Indian inscriptions 
relating to the dynasties ruling in the south. Other 
monuments of special interest are the Besnagar column, 
the pillar at Rummindci showing the place where 
Buddha was born and the casket containing the relics 
of Buddha and the name of Kaniska. The coins of 
Bactrian Greeks as well as those struck by other rulers 
also throw t py valuable light on the history of the 
period. La- i but not the least in importance are the 
caves at Ajaata, Eliphanta, Kanheri and Nasik. Hewn 
out of huge r(jcks these caves with their massive pillars^ 
their elaborate roofs and profuse ornamentation stand as 
living testimony to India's glorious past. 

But now a change came on. The prophet Mahomed 
had laid the foundation of the Mahomedaii religion and 
liis followers fired by a religious zeal, unparalleled in the 
history of the world reduced one country after another 
to subjectiim The disruption of the Roman empire 
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facilitated their work and within six to nine years after 
his death, both Syria and Egypt fell into their hands. 
Roman Africa and Spain were next subdued and they 
were able to push their conquests even into the heart of 
France, They were not less successful in the East and 
the back of the Persian Empire was broken in the great 
battle of Cadesia in A, D. 636. In the year 650 the 
Mahomedans advanced as far north as the Oxus. Kabul 
next fell into their hands and having thus obtained a 
footing in the country through which so many invaders 
have come to India, their adventurous spirit impelled 
them to lay India under their heels. This will form the 
subject of Volume III. 



APPENDIX. 


ANDHRA CHRONOLOGY 

The question of Andhra chronology is not definitely 
settled. It has been treated in great detail by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar in his history ot the Deccan. Mr, Pargiter 
has considered all tiie Puranic authorities in his book, the 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, Pollowing him, Mr, V^incent 
Smith has fixed the Chro: ology of the Andhras in 
an Appendir to his Early History of India. The 
-chronology given in this book dift’ers substantially from 
it and it is necessary to adduce reasons in its support. 

The ditficulty in fixing the chronology is primarily 
due to the fact that the Puranas differ substantially 
regarding the number of rulers and the years for which 
they ruled. + Moreover the inscriptions relating to the 
dynasty do not contain any referenec to contemporary 
kings enabling us to fix their date even approximately. 
The inscripnon of Rudradaman on the great Girnar rock 
speaks of his having defeated the Lord of Daksinapatha 
but gives no name. The Greek geographer Ptolemy 
mentions that one Tiastanes was ruling at Ozene 
(Ujjain) and that in his time, the country inland from 
the western coast was divided into two divisions of 
which the Northern was governed by Siri Poleimos 
whose capital was at Paithan and the southern by 
Baleocuros who lived in Hippocura. From this, it 
would appear that Tiastanes identified to be the same 
as Chagfana of the K^atrapa dynasty and Pujumayi 
were contemporaries but its value is much impaired by 

+ Vide History of the Deccan Bom. Gaz. 
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the fact that according to epigraphical evidence, Gauta* 
miputra of the Andhra dynasty and the Kgatrapa 
Rndrad3.man were contemporaries and as Pulumayi 
succeeded Hudradaman, it is impossible that he could 
be a contemporary of Chastana who preceded Rudra- 
daman by two generations. We have therefore to find 
out some other* data for fixing their chronology. 

They are available and are furnished by coins, inscrip- 
tions and the Puranas. As is well known, the Puranas 
agree in stating that Simuka, the founder of the dynasty 
came to power after displacing the Kanvayanas. On 
the other hand, the Knliyuga Raja Vrttanta states that 
the Guptas came to power after displacing the last of 
the Andhras and their date would thus fall between 
50 A D, the latest date of the Kanvayanas, and 319 
A. D the earliest date of the Guptas and the total 
duration of their reign would be 269 years. This is 
almost exactly the period for which the Andhras are 
said to have ruled in the Vayu Purana and we may 
therefore reasonably conclude that the dates are correct. 

We will next see if the dates agree with other well 
known facts relating to the dynasty. Unambiguous 
synchronisms are unfortunately few but besides the one 
already referred to above, the inscriptions furnish at 
least one more viz that of the Nasik cave which states 
that Gautainiputra iSatakarni exterminated the K?aha> 
rata race. As Nahapana, the Western K§atrapa is ex- 
pressly stated to be a Ksaharata, in the coins struck by 
*him, opinion is unanimous that the K?aharata race 
which was displaced was the one to which Nahapana 
belonged. This js further corroborated by the fact that 
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a large number of coins have been found which contain 
Gautamiputra’s stamp on the coins of Nahapana. 
Nahapana reign, d from 78 A. D. to 124 A. D. and the 
date of Gautamiputra’fe victory may approximately be 
fixed to be 12b A. 1>. which agrees with the date as- 
signed to Gaulamiputra in the text. Again, as men- 
tioned above, the Greek geographer Ptolemy states that 
when he wrote his book, t, ruler named Siro Polemios 
was reigning on the western coast as he died in 163 
A. D. and is known to have written his work after 151 
A. D. the date of Pulumayi as given in the text 
agrees with the date deducible from that source. 

It may be staled here that Gautamlputra of the in- 
scriptions is generally identified not with the third 
ruler of the dynasty but the thirteenth. There are 
however two reasons which may be urged against the 
adoption of the latter view viz (l) that the founder of 
a dynasty as a rule tops the list and cannot stand so 
low and (2) that besides Gautamlputra, who was the 
thirteenth ruler, a number of other rulers bore the title 
^atakarni nnd therefore the name must have become 
famous long before him. Lastly, an inscription of 
Pulumayi is dated in the l9th year and this agrees with 
the reign of twenty five years assigned to him in the 
text according to the Vayu Purana. 
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Heliocles ...76, 

83, 90, 95 

Hazara 

... 180 

Heliodorus ... 

... 117 

Hiracles 

... 105 

Herat 

... 48 

Hermoeus It. 

85, 90, 97 

Himalaya ... 

119, 156 

Hippostratos 

... 90 

Hiuen Tsang 72, 100, 141, 

152, 157, 163 

167, 169, 

180, 181, 224, 225 

Hirapyavarman 

... 221 

Hiung-nu ... 

96 

Hoa ( Hoafcun ) 

... 150 

Hoernle ( Dr. ) 

... 156 

Hultzsch ... 

... 295 

Huns 145, 150 

et seq. 155, 

• ft • • • 

165, 304 

Hu^ka ... 

... 183 

Huviska ... 

99, 106 

Hydaspes ( Jhelum ) 3S, 87 

Hydraotes ( Ravi ) 38, 39, 

•** 
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Hyphasis ( Bias ) 

39 

Hystaspes ... 

... 26 

Xba ••• ... 

i.. 108 

Indo-Greek kings 

90 

Indra III 

258, 272 

„ IV ... 

... 245 

Iadrap9,lita ... 

74 

Indraraja ... 

... 240 

Indrayudba ... 

251, 263 

Indus 31, 33^ fi, 47, 91 

Indus valley 

... 26 

Infantry 

57 

Inscription ... 

••• 

Aihole ... 


AllahbadM* 

... 137 

Badal ... 

... 264 

Bargaou 

... 267 

Batesvara 

... 297 

Bilhari ... 

... 257 

Bhitan ... 

... 14o 

Chiplun ... 

... 223 

Devagiri... 

... 205 

Gaya 

... 267 

Gineriya 

... 256 

Girnar 

... 110 

Khajuraho 

... 297 

Mah^kuta 222, 223, 236 

MAndasor 

... 143 


Meherauli 

... 143 

Nasik ... 

... 127 

Nilgund ... 

... j 264 

Ramgaya 

... 256 

South Indian 

214, 215, 

216, 229 

Talgunda 

... 203 

Tirumalai 

... 268 

Intercalary month?... 158 

Intoxication... 

... 58 

Irrigation works 

... 53, 54 

IsVaradatta ... 

... 205 

Iyer K. V. S. 

... 207 

Jackson ( Dr. ) 

139,161 

Jagattunga 

... 243, 244 

Jainism 13, 59, 

192, et, seq. 

Jajja ... 

...185; 191 

Jalandhar ... 

‘ ... 94 

Jalauka ... 

” ... 74 

Jambudvipa... 

... 101 

Japan ... 

... 120 

J atakas ... 

19, 22, 23 

Jatiuga Karnes’ vara... 66 

Java ... 

... 289 

Jayabhata I 

... 247 

„ n 

... 249 

„ III : 

162, 174, 249 

JavadSrman ... 

110. 115 





Jayadevi ••• ••• 187 

Jayapala 271 

Jayapida 185, 186, 187, 191 
Jayas’akti 294, 296 

Jayasimlia 222, 22**, 298 
Jayavaraha ... ... 251 

Jayavarmadeva 29i<, 297 

Jaynndravihara ... 178 

Jhelum 35 

Jihunia ... 88, 92, 95 

Jina 183 

Jinaeena ... 152, 15^ 

Jivadaman ... 112, 114, 115 
Junnar ... 108, 131 

Justin ... 51, 82, 86 

Kabul ... 48, 114, 151 

Kacha 137 

Kadambas 202, 203 et seq. 

genealogy of ... 211 

Kadphises I 45, 85, 97, 106, 

109 

11 98,106,118,120 
Kadungon 208, 212 

Kakka I ••• ••• 236 

„ II ... 238,245 

Kakustha ... 261, 266, 272 

Kakusthavarman 204,211 


KElabhSrati 214, m 

Kalachuris ... WS 

Kalakas ••• <t|i> 2? 

Kalavanga ••• ••• 

Kalhana 177 et, seq, 187 
Kaliuga 48, 61-3, 75, 219 

Kaliyaka 57 

Kaliyuga Raja Vrttanta 126, 
135, 136, 144, 149, 161 
Kalkiraja • •• 154 

Kalliopa 90 

Kamadatta ... _. 92 

Kamarupa • ••• 138 

Kamboja ••• »•« 18, 181 

Kanchi ••• 137, 203-5 

Kangra vallay ... 94 

Kanguvarraan 204, 211 
Kaniska 14, 48, 98 et seq, 
106, 118, 137, 300 

Kaniska II 106 

Kanva dynasty ... 79 

Kanyakubja 166, 167, 181 
Kapalikas ... 195, 197 

Kapilavastu ... 1, 23 

Karabena ••• ••• 108 

Karikala ... 209, 210 

Karikota dynasty 179, 188, 

••• ••• 191 

Karoa(Chcdi) 295 



Earoadeva 

257,259 

Karnatas •«« 

153, 181 

Eashrtiir 49, 

99, 104, 152, 

••• 4 • t 

157, 165 

M dynasty 

177, 190 

Kassapa I ... 

... 298 

Kastrpura ... 

... 138 

Katachchuris 

202 

Kathiawad 

112, 116, 128, 

143-4, 157, 160, 173,202 

Katyayana ... 

... 124 

Kankasos ... 

... 30 

Kauravyas ... 

... 29 

Kau§ikarias ... 

... 180 

Kautilya ... 

27, 301 

Kayeri «. 

... 181^ 

Kerala s 

137, 140, 202 

Keralaputra ... 

123 

Khalsi 

65 

162, 176 

Kharapattan 

93 

Kharaparika 

... 138 

Eharavela ... 

... 75 

Khotan .„ 

... 153 

Khottiga 

245, 274 

Khusra II 

... 227 

KUli 

... 209 

Kipin 

... 180 


Kirtivarman 138, 233, 234, 


236 


Kirtiyarmadeva 

••• 4 , 296 

Kokalla I ... 243, 257, 274 

Kosala 17, 20, 139, 140 

Kosaladeyi ... 

17 

Kosambi 

17, 22, 23 

Kratiros 

... 36 

Krsna ,,, 

125, 130 

Krsna I ... 237 

', 238, 272 

„ II 242 

, 243, 272 

„ III 

244, 272 

Efsna 

... 140 

Ersriayarman I 

204, 211 

11 

... 211 

Ksaharata ... 

107, 128 

Ksatrapas ( northern )91-94 

j» ( western 

)107-115 

Ksemesyara .. 

... 268 

Ksiragyami ... 

... 186 

Kubera 

... 139 

Kubha 

. 0 . . 30 

Kukura ... 

111, 128 

Kulaopa ... 

... 112 

Kulottunga Ohola 

... 292 

II 

... 287 

Kulut 

... 47 

Kumaradeyi... 

... 136 
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Kumaragupta 144 et seq 

149 

,) II ••• 

••• 148—9 

Kumarainatyas 

.#• 

1G9 

Kumarapala... 


271 

Kumaravis^iua I 

21-1, 

221 

Kunp la ... 

• • • 

73 

Kunar ... 

• •• 

30 

Kundagrania 

• • • 

13 

Kundavai 

• 

••• 

287 

Kuntala 

• •* 

48 

Kura ... 

f •• 

152 

Kurle ... 

. . « 

1S3 

Kurus 

f • # 

18 

Kus'agara ... 


60 

Kus’ala 

• •• 

74 

Kusanas 96 et seq, 

119, 

150 

Ku?ana era ... 

• •• 

100 

„ kings 


106 

Ku§inara 

13, 18 

, 23 

K usthalapura 

«•« 

139 

Kusuinadhvaja 

• •f 

76 

Kuvalayapida 

• •• 

191 


Laccedemoniaus ••• 42 

Lac-lih 151,158 

La^os ••• 81, 32 

Lak^niikarna ••• 295 

LalitadityalSl, 188, 185,191 


Lalitapida ... 

..fl87,191 

Laodike 

90 

Latas 153, 166, 202, 206 

Lauhitya 

... 155 

Laukika era ! 

?9, 177, 180 

Lauriya Araraj 

71 

Lauriya Nandangarh 70 

Leonnatos 

31 

Levi, Sylvian 

140 

Liaka 

1-8, 95 

Lichchhavis 9 13, 129, 136 

Lumbini 

... 2 

Lysias 

... 90 

Macedonia ... 

... 121 

Madanapala ... 

.... 271 

Madanaraja ... 

... 290 

Madanavarman 

296, 297 

Madharikutra 

... 127 

Madhuban plate 

... 169 

Mildhjamika 

... 84 

Madrakas 

... 188 

Magadha 4, 9, 

17, 19, 22, 

... 23, 

46, 75, 219 

^lagas ... 

... 68 

Magical arts... 

17l 

Mahabhandagara 

... 182 

Mahabharata 

... 124 

Mahakant5.ra 

...189,140 
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Mtlh&ktita ••• 

• • ft 

138 

Mahameghavahana ••• 

75 

Mahanaman*#. 

• •• 

140 

Mahanandin... 

27, 2^ 

!, 34 

Maha])adma ••• 

... 2? 

', 28 

Mahaparinibbana Sutta 12,34 

Mahapratihara 

• •• 

182 

Mahasadhaiiabhaga ... 

182 

Mahasamanta 

... 

169 

Mahasamdhivigraha 

182 

Mahasanghika 

... le 

;, 94 

Mahasenaguptadevt 

165 

Mahasetthi 

• 4* 

22 

Mahattara ... 

• • • 

175 

Mah5.vagga ... 

• •4 

24 

Mahavanisa ... 

• •• 

34 

MahavarSha 

. • « 

183 

Mahavira 13, 

50, 154, 

304 

Mahayana ... 

• • • 

141 

Mahendra ... 

68 136 156 

Mahendraditya 

( of Ujjaiti ) 

*•« 


157 

Mahendragiri 

ft 

139 

Mahendra pala 

I 255, 

257, 


261, 266, 272, 274 
ir 259, 261 


Mahendravarmau I 214, 
221,215, 235 
- 11 215,216,221, 234 


„ ni 216,221 

Mahipala 258, 259, 261, 272 
Mahipala I 247, 268, 271,274 



270, 271 

Mahissati ... 

23 

Mahismati ... 

... 196 

Mahomed Gaziii 

... 295 

Mkinpuri 

94 

Maithilas 

29 

Maitrakas 160 et 

seq, 172-75 

••• ••• 

... 177 

Makaradhvaja 

... 160 

Malava 

142, 163 

Malavas 109, 137, 138, 166, 


... 202,304 

Malayabhumi 

47 

Malayaketu 

47 

Mallas 

13 

Malli ... 

42 

Malloi 

40, 41, 42 

Maliva ... 

... 153 

Mamma ... 

... 187 

Manabharana 

... 289 

Manavaman 

215, 234 

Manavas 

49 

Maodalaka ... 

... 125 

Maodanmis'ra 

196 

Mandhatrvarmaii 

... 211 

Mangales'a ... 

138, 224 
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Manes ... 33, 87, 91, 95 

Manners ... ... 171 

Mansehra fi5 

Manor-itha ... ... 186 

Mansur ... ... 174 

Marasirnha ... ... 245 

Maravaruan I 203, 212 
218, 235 

, IT ... 235 

Maritime activity ... 131 

Marshall ( Dr. ) ... 98,106 

Martanda ( shrine of ) 1S3 

Maru ... ... Ill 

Massaga • •• 32 

Mathura 18, 76, 92, 105 
Matila ... .. 137 

Matsya Parana 34, 74, 77, 
123, 125, 126, 127 

Matsyas • 18 

Matrgupta ... ... 177 

Mauryas 29, 46 et. seq. ' 116 
... 135, 202, 301 

Mayadevi ... ... 2 

Max Muller ... ... 28 

Mayuradhvaja ... 160 

Mayurs’arma 20-3, 211 
Media ... ... 29 

Medicine 108 


Megasthcnes 49, 60, 81, 121| 


••• 

• •• 

124 

Meghaksa ... 

... 

47 

Meghavarman 

• • • 

140 

Mehrs 

... 

160 

Menander (Milinda) 

76. 83, 

• • • ••• 


84, 90 

Mers 

• •• 

151 

Mevaki Miyika . 

• • • 

93, 95 

Mevas 


304 

Mihirabhoja... 


172 

Mihirakula ... 152, 166, 177 

Mihiras 

160, 161 

Mimamsa ... 

... 

171 

Mines 

. • • 

53,54 

Ministers 


50,51 

Mirath 


71 

Mirhullaka ... 


201-6 

Mitras’arman 


985 

Mithridates I 

... 

84, 86 

Mlechchha ... 


157 

Maggatana ... 


9 

Monasteries ... 


122 

Monsolians ... 

t •» • 

267 

Mongolian steppes 


85 

Moraka 


178 

Morakabhavana 


179 

Monsikands... 


42 

Mrgaraja 


240 

Mpges’varnaan 

204, 211 
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Mudukudumi 207, 212 
Muktakes’ara 183 

Muktapida 152, 181, 191 
Mulaka ... 128 

Miilaraja 260 

Mulliyar Sundara ... 289 

Multan 

Mummuni ... ... 128 

Mundaraja ... ... 139 

Murandas •-•41 139 

Muslin ••• ••• 58 


Nagabhata I 250, 261, 272 
„ I[ 252, 261, 272 
„ III ... 263 

Nagadatta ... ••• 137 

Nagarjuni caves ••• 71 

Nagasena 137 

Kahapana 107 et seq, 110, 

117, 127 

Kalas 202 

NElanda ... 23, 265, 268 

Nanaghat ••• ••• 127 

Nanamgola ... ... 108 

Nanda (Mahapadma) 27, 34 
Nanda dynasty 14, 28, 29, 
••• ••• 34, 47, 48 

Nandin 137 


Nandivardhana 

27, 28, 34 

Nandivarman 

Pallava 217 

••• ••• 

... 234 

Nandivarman 

I «. '221 

„ n 

.« 221 

« III 

... 221 

Nannuka ... 

249, 296 

Narasimhagupta ... 147 

Narasimhavarman I 215,221 

••• 

II 221, 234 

Naravardhana 

... 165 

Nnravarman 

... 143 

Narayana ... 

... 78.79 

Narayanapala 254, 266, 271, 

. • • ».•• 

... 272 

Narendraditya 

... 179 

Narendragupta 

... 166 

Narmada 137, 

151, 152, 167 

Nasik ... 

126, 127 

Nayanika ... 

127 

Nayapala ... 

...269=71 

Nearchos ... 

43 

Nedunjadaiyan 212, 218,235 

Neraichandra 

... 152 

Nemkr^na ... 

125, 130 

Nepal 

135, 136 

Nicobar ... 

... 289 

Nidanas 

7 

Nigrodha ... 

62 
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Nikias 

90 

Niragranth a sect 

205 

Niraraja ... 

... 139 

Nirjjita''’^arma 

... 1«0 

Nisada 

... Ill 

Nityairvarsa 

... 255 

Nysa 

30 

Ohind 

... 35 

Oldenburg ... 

99 

Ora ... ... 

32 

Orobates .« 

... 33 

Orosius 

... 87 

Orthagnes ... 

89 

Ossaidioi 

42 

Oxus 

91, 96, 150 

Oxydrakai ... 

... 40,42 

Oxykands ... 

••• 43 

Ozen ( Ujjein ) 

... 100 

Pahlavas -. 

... 99,128 

Paithana, see under Pratis- 

thana 

... 

Pakores 

89 

Palaces 

24 


Pala dynasty 88, 262-271, 
... ••• 272 


genealogy of ... 271 

Palaka ... ... 139 

3 


Pallavas 137, 202, 203-209, 


213 et seq. 


genealogy of 

... 

221 

Palyags*alai 

207, 

208 

Pana 

• •• 

50 

Panchalas 18, : 

29, 76 

, 84. 

Panchvara Vnriyam... 

281 

Panda 

••• 

278 

Pandyas 123, 202, 207-9, 

210, 

• •• • 

..219, 

289 

genealogy of 

• •• 

212 

Panjab ... 

... 91 

, 97 

Pantaleon ... 

* • • 

90 

Pappalam ... 

••• 

289 

Parada «. 

• •• 

108 

Paramadide /a 

••• 

296 

ParameB^varavarmaii I 

215, 

216, 221 

, 229, 

234 

„ II 

221, 

,234 

Parantaka I 235, 

277, 

278, 

282, 287, 

298 

II 

287, 

298 

Parasika kingdom 


47 

Parsuraraa ... 

••• 

27 

Parihasapur... 

• •• 

183 

Parnotsa ... 

••• 

180 

Paropanasadai 


48 

PSrtha 

• •• 

190 
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Parthians 86 et 

seq, 91, 97 


300, 304 

Parvata 

... 135 

Parvataka ... 

46 

Pasupatas ... 

... 197 

•** 

43 

Pataliputra 23, 

46, 60, 72, 

120, 136, 198 

Patanjali 

84, 186 

Pathak ( Prof. 

) 152, 154 

Patika ... 

91-5, 117 

Pattaline ... 

84 

Pavapuri ... 

13, 18, 23 

Pearls 

... 124 

Periplus 83, 89, 

124, 131 

Persia 97, 120, 121, 157, 158 

Penkelaos 

90 

Penkelaotis... 

... 31,33 

Phillipos 

42 

Philoxenos ... 

90 

Phroates 

... 86 

Phrygia 

... 29 

Physician ... 

«. 168 

Pillai ( D. B. ) 

... 34 

Pimprana ...... 

«•« 38 

Pinditakavada 

... 108 

Pindola 

... 18 

Piprahwa Stupa 

...21, 120 


Pistapura ... 

139, 

140 

Pitakas 

... 101-2 

Pitenikas ... 


125 

Plato 

••• 

90 

Pledges 


58 

Plutarch ... 

••• 

28 

Pokhara ( Puskara 

) 

109 

Polybius 

• • t 

81 

Polyxenos ... 

••• 

90 

Population ... 

• •• 

163 

Ports 

• •• 

56 

Porus 

... 35 

i, 36 

Prabhakaradeva 

• •• 

190 

Prabhakaravardhana 165 

,166 

Prabhasa 

108, 

117 

Pradyota ... 

... 17 

18 

Prakas’aditya 

• • « 

147 

Prakrt literature 

• •• 

126 

Pramataras ... 


169 

Prarjuna 

••• 

138 

Prasenajit ... 

••• 

17 

Pratapaditya 

180, 

191 

Pratapapura 

• •• 

180 

Pratapasito... 

165, 

178 

Pratisthana... 

125, 

130 

Pratisaraka ... 

• •• 

175 

Pravarapura 

••• 

178 

Pravarasena... 

• • • 

178 

1 Prayaga ... 

ff* 

136 
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Precious stones 

124, 163 

Priapatius ... 

86 

.Prthvichandra 

189 

Prthvioati ... 

219, 271 

Prthinsena ... 

iir, 115 

Prthvivarman 

... 296 

Prthvivyagraha 

... 215 

Ptolemy 

... 31,32 

Ptolemy ( geograp 

her ) 110, 

• • • • • • 

... 124 

Ptolemy Philadelphus 59, 68 

public affairs 

4C 

Pulakesin I 

... 223 

„ n 167, 

202. 215, 

... 222 

, 226, 234 

Pulindaka ... 

... 77, 79 

Pulindas 

... 123 

Pulumayi 1 

125. 13(1 

„ II 125. 129, 

, 130, 136 

Punjab 

26, 84, 85 

Punyas’alas... 

168 

Puragupta ... 

147, 149 

Puranas 27, 28 , 29 

, 124,125 

• • • • •• 

... 128 

puranas, revision of 141 

Purikashena... 

125, 130 

Purusadatta ... 

92 

Pu§kalitra ... 

... 185 

Pu§kara 

...47, 143 


Puspabhuti ... ... 165 

Pusyagupta 48 

Pusyamitra ... 74,75, 145 

Raghu 211 

Rahappa ••• 235 

Rahila ... ... 296 

Rajadhiraja I 287, 289, 298 
Rajaditya 242, 287, 298 
Rajagrha 15, 17, 22,23,90, 72 
Rajaraahendra • •• 287 

Rajaputana ... ... 160 

Bajaraja ( the great ) 284, 
... 285, 287, 298 
„ ir ... 287 

Rajasirahu I 212, 217, 235 

283, 298 

„ II 212, 235 

„ III ... 235 

Rajasthaniya 169, 175 

Rajatarangini 74, 99, 100, 
105, 152, 153, 177, et, seq 

••• ••• 186 

Rajavihara ••• ••• 183 

Rajendra chola I 268, 276, 
287-9, 292, 298 
„ II ... 287 

Rajendradeva 287, 290, 298 
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Rajuvula 

... 93-5 

Rajyapala 261,266, 

, 271, 272 

••• 

... 274 

Rajyas’ri «. 

.... 166 

Rajyavardhana 

165, 166 

Ramabhadra 

261, 272 

Ramadatta ... 

92 

Ramadeva ... 

253, 261 

Ramagama... 

13 

Ramaphla ... 

270, 271 

Ramapurva 

70 

Ramatirtha ... 

108 

Ranadhiram... 

212, 218 

Ranaditya ... 

... 179 

Ranaraga m* 

... 223 

Ranarambha 

... 179 

Rapti 

47 

Rastrakuta 236 et, seq, 272, 

••• ••• 

... 301 

Rastrapati ... 

... 175 

Rastraikas ... 

123-5 

Ratisena ... 

... 179 

Ratnakara ... 

... 188 

Ravivarman 

204, 211 

Red Sea 

26 

Republican constitution 301 

Revenue ... 

... 50 

EiOads ... 

... 23, 52 

Roruka 

••• 23 


Royal ladies . . 
Royal hunt 
^abhadeva ... 
Rudrabhuti ... 
Rudradamaii 66, 
• •• 

Rudradeva 
Eudrasena I 


158 

65 


... » 13, 

... 112 

no, 115, 
116, 213 
... 137 

113, 115 

114, 115 


Eudrasena (son of Satyasena) 

... ... 115, 14o 


Eudrasena ( san of Rudra- 
daman ) ... 

Rudrasimha ... 112, 115 

Rudrasiriiha ( son of Jiva- 
daman ) ••• ... 

Euiamindu pillar ... 70 

Rupanatha ••• 66 


Sadaiyan Ranadhiran 

235 

Sabaktagin ... 

• •• 

295 

Sabarkal 

• •• * 

42 

Sacrifice 


24 

Sahajati 

• •• 

23 

Sahasram ... 

• •• 

66 

Sahri Bahlol 

• • • 

105 

Sahya ... 


173 

Saitiihalaka ... 

• •• , 

139 

S’ais'unagas 

••• 

27' 
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Saka era ... 99 

Sakaraja ••• ••• 153 ! 

S'akas 88, 91, 92 99, 110, 
115, 128, 137, 156, 157, 

SCO, 304 

S'akastaii ( Seidtiu ) 85, 90 
Saketa ... 23, 76, 84 

Saktas ... ... 197 

S’akya ... ... 1, 21 

Salaries ... ... 50 

S’alis’uka ... ... 74 

Sale ... * ... ... .^2 

Sallaksanavarrnadeva 296,297 
Samantabhadra ... 241 

Samantasena ... 271 

Sanaa tata ••• 138 

Sambos ... 43 

Samgramapida 187 191 
Sammitiya • •• ...16, 118 

Samudragupta 114, 137, 149 

*. 213, 301 

Sanakanika ... ... 138 

Sanchi ... 71, 105, 120 

Sangala 38 

Sangata ••• ••• 74 

Sanghdaman ... 113-5 

Sanghamitra ... 69 

Sangharamas ... 163 

S’ankart charya 192-201,304 


S’ankaravarman 

188, 190 


... 255 

S’ankiiadatta 

... 186 

S anti var man 

... 211 

S'apavainnkta 

... 139 

Sapedanes ... 

... 92, 95 

Saptaka 

125, 130 

Saraoshes ( Surastra ) 84 

S’aratchandra Das 

... 269 

S'astri Haraprasad 

... 268 

Sarapies 

... 105 

S’aripntta ... 

9 

Sarnath 71, 93 

, 117, 147 

Sarvastivadin 16, 94, 117 

Sasan 

... 93 

Sas’anka 

... 166 

S’atadhanvan 

74 

S’atakarni I 

... 125-30 

„ II 

... 125-30 

„ chakora 

... 125-30 

,. yajna S’ri 

125, 130 

„ chandra S’ri 130, 135 

S*atavaktra ... 

... 92, 95 

Satiyaputra .. 

... 123 

Satrap 

... 91 

„ list of 

... 95 

Satrapy 

... 27,48 

Satyasena ... 

115, 143 

Saulkika 

... 175 
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Saurastra see under Kathia- 

wad ••• 


Scythians ... 

••• 84 

Sea-voyages 

• • f ^1 

Seleucide 

76, 86 

Seleucus 47, 59, 80, 81, 86, 

••• ••• 

... 121 

Seliyan Sendan 208, 212, 235 

Sen II 

... 234 

S’enaginnan 

... 209 

Setavya 

... 23 

Shahanushahi 

138 

Shahbazgarhi 

... 65 

Shahrsukh ... 

... 91 

Shahis 

, , 183 

Siboi 

40 

Siddapura ... 

66 

Siddhartha ... 

1 

„ (father of Mahavira)i3 

Sigerdis 

... 84 

Siladitya I 

173-176 

„ n 

173-176 

„ III 

174-176 

„ IV 

174-176 

V 

174-176 

VII 

174-176 

„ VII 

174-176 

Siladitya (Pratapas*ila) 178 

„ (son of Vikramaditya) 

••• 

... 178 


Silk fabrics ••• ••• 57 

S'ilaraegasen ... 234 

Siiiibala ... 139, 153,, 179 

Sirnhalesa ... ... 234 

Simhaka ••• 130 

Siiiihanada ... ... 47 

Siriihasena ... 144 

Simhavarman I 143,211,221 
., II ... 221 

„ III ... 221 

Simhavisnu ... 221, 234 

Simuka ... • 130 

Sindh 89, 173 

Sindhuka ... 125, 126, 130 

Sindhu Sauvira ... Ill 

Sindhusena 47 

Sindiraana ... ... 43 

Sistan ... ... 91 

S’isadatta 92 

S’is’uchandradatta ... 93 

S’is’uka ... 126, 130 

S’itrapala ... 270, 271 

S^ivadatta ... ... ‘92 

S’ivaratha ... ... 211 

S'ivasvati 125 

Skanda ... 105 

Skandagupta 66, 145, et seq, 
••• ••• 169 

Skandas’isya ... 214 


••• 
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Skandftvarman I 

214, 

211 

i Stien (Dr) 178, 183 

oo 

255 

„ 11 


221 

Stone (architecture) ... 

120 

„ III 


221 

Strabo 

• •• 

84 

Sky}ax 

• •• 

26 

Strato I 

84, 

91 

Slippers 

• •• 

24 

„ II ... 

84, 

90 

Smith ( Vincent j97, 99, 118 

Stupas 

... 

71 

Sinrtis, revision of 


141 1 

Snbhagasena •*. 

... 

81 

Social life ... 

• •• 

16j 

Sudars’ana 110 

, 111, 

213 

Sodasa, see under Sudasa 

Sudasa 

...98, 

, 95 

Sogdiana 

• • • 

97 ' 

S^uddhodaiia 

... 

1 

Somas’arman 

mmm 

74 

Suits 

• • • 

51 

SomesVai'a I 

• « • 

298 

Sujyest^ha 

77 

79 

Sopara ... 48 

.108, 

130 

Sukhavaruian 

... 

187 

Sousiana 

• •• 

29 

Sulaiman ... 

254, 

255 

Sovira 

• 

23 

Sumana 

... 

62 

Spalagadama... 

• •• 

88 

Sumatri ... 

«. • 

289 

Spalyris 

88, 

95 

Sumatya 
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Spooner (Dr.) 

72, 

102 1 

Sundara Chola 

282, 

289 

S’ramanas ••• 

• • • 

168 1 

S^emgas 

... 

74 

S’ravasti 

17, 

23 1 

S'unga dyanasty 

• •• 

79 

S’rignpta 

135, 

136 1 

Sungshih 

• • • 

289 

S'rimara ... 

• • • 

235 

Sung-yun 

151, 

157 

S*riparvata ... 

• •• 

203 i 

Surparaka ••• 

• •• 

66 

SVivallabha ... 

• #* 

212 i 

Surasenas ••• 

18, 

29 

Ssu-ma-chien 


96 i 

Suravarma ... 

• •• 

190 

Sthanes’vara... 

• • 

165 i 

Surya 

• •• 

92 

Sthanu Ravi ... 


276 i 

Sus’arman 

78, 

79 

Sthavira 

16, 

141 1 

Susima 


60 

Sthulabhadra... 


198 ) 

Surapala II ... 

• •• 

271 
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Suvarnabhurai 

... 57 

Tchen-to*lo-pi 

••• 

180 

Suvarnamukha 

... 108 

Telephos 

••• 

90 

Suvis’akha 112 

116, 213 

Termaran 

••• 

212 

Suyag’as 

... 73 

Theophilos ... 

• • ■ 

90 

Suyya 

... 188 

Thomas (St.)... 

• •• 

89 

S’vabhra 

... Ill 

Tiastanes 

••• 

110 

SVamidatta ... 

... 139 

Tiberius ... 


119 

SVetambaras 

... 198 

Tibetans ... 181, 

182 

S’vetapata seet 

... 205 

Tich-lo 

••• 

158 

Synchronistic tables 

Tilakad ... 


206 

Bactrians & Satraps 95 

Tirhut 

• •• 

172 

Pallavas etc- 

... 234 

Tiridates 

• •• 

86 

Gurjaras etc- 

...272-5 

Tisya 

••• 

62 

Cholas etc 

...298-9 

Tisya (king of Ceylon) 

68 

Syria .*. 

... 121 

Tolls 


175 



Toramana 151, 

177, 

190 

Tagara 

... 131. 

Trades 

20, 

56 

Ta-hia ••• 

... 96 

Tribhuvanpala 


271 

Taila II 

245, 283 

Trigarta 

••• 

189 

Tajikas 

232, 249 

Trigrama 

• • « 

188 

Talajanghas ... 

... 124 

TrilocTianapala 

• •• 

274 

Talgunda 

... 204 

Trilochana Pallava 

• •• 

209 

Takeasila, see-under Taxila 

Trikuta era ... 


205 

Tamraparni ... 

... 123 

Trinayana 

• • • 

214 

Tantri infantry 

... 190 

Trira?mi 


108 

T3.pi 

... 108 

Trishala 

• •• 

13 

Tarapida 

180, 191 

Tuhkhara 

••• 

185 

Taxes 

... 50 

Tukharas ... 

• •• 

181 

Taxila 31,35,87,89,117,180 

Tulopa ... 


180 
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Tushaspfi .. Ill, lltt; 213 
Turuskas ... iPl, ]o9 
Turkastan (Chiuese)... 96 


UdayM-^kandra 216, 217 
Udayaditya ... ... 270 

Udayana ... 17 215 

Udayadeva PatHita ... 232 

UdayasVa ... ... 27 

Ugrasena ... ... 139 

Uind 35 

[Ijjayini 17, 23, 26, 59 

Upagupta ■ ... ••• 7 0 

Uparika ... 109 

Uras’a 180 

Uruvela ... ••• ^ 

Usavadata l'07et seq, 117 
127, 137 

Uthala ... 75 

Utpalaka ... ... 187 

Utpalapida ... 187,188,191 

Uttama Chola 283, 287 
Uttamadatta 92 


Vaddiga 
Vaijayanti 
Vajheska 
Vajjians 
Vajra 


244, 274 
204 
104, 106 
18 

... 209 


Vajrainitm 

77, 79 

Vajr'niidovi 

... 165 

Vakpala 

... 271 

Vakpati 

294, 296 

Vakpatiraja «« 

... 181 

Vallabha 

... 251 

Valabhi 

... 174 

Vallablii kiiij^s 

... 176 

Valhikas 

... 143 

Yanaspara ... 

... 93 

Vapyata 

... 271 

Varaha 

76; 212 

Varagnna 212, 218, 219, -320 


235,276,298 

Vartinapala ... 

... 175 

Vasiska 

104, 196 

Vasistha] utra 

... 127 

Vasudeva 

77, 79 

'Vasudevn 

99, 106 

Vasumitra ... 

77, 79 

Vata ... ... 

... 16u 

Vatsaraja 251, 

261, 272, 172 

Vatsas 

... 17, 23 

Vatsiputra 

118 

Vatsyayana 

207 

Vayu Purana 28, 73, 74, 77, 

92, 

123, 126, 129 

Vedas 

170 

Vedanta ... 

••• ••• 6 
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Veiigi • •• 140 

Vesfvli ••• •••13, 15, 23 

Vethadipa . ... 23 

Vidarbha 124 

Yideha - 23 

Vidis’a .. 77 

Vidyadharadeva ... 296 

Y idyananda 242 

Vigrahapala I ... 265, 271 

„ II 207, 271, 27.1 

Yihara ••• 179, 183 

Vijayabhattarika ... 230 

Vijayaditya Chalukya 210 
Yijayaditya ... 229, 231,233, 
234, 241, 

Yijayalaya ... 276, 287, 298 
Yijayapala 259-61, 274, 277 
Yijayas’akti <•• 294, 296 
Yijayascua ... 113, 115 271 
Yillage headman ... 19, 
51, 175 

Yillage system... ... 14 
Yilivay akura ••• ••• 127 

Yikrama Chola »«« 287 

„ Pandya 298 
Yikramaditya I ... 202, 

215, 228, 229, 234 

„ II 217, 282,234 
., Y ... 298 


„ YI ...291, 298 

„ (father of Sila^Iitya) 178 
,, of Kashmir ... 179 
„ of Ujjain 156, 157 
Yimaladitya. ... • •• 285 

Yinayaditya 229, 230, 234 
Yinayakapala ... .261, 274 

^'indhya 127, 139, 167, 173 

181 


Yiniyuktaka 175 

Yiradamaii ... 113, 115 

YTradeva ... 265 

Yirakerala 289 

Yiraktirclia ... 214, 221 

Yiranarayan ... ... 2l2 

Yira Pandya ... 283, 298 

Yirarajendra 287, 291, 298 
Viras’alamegan ... 290 
Yiras’arma ... ... 203 

Virasena .1.42 

Vis’akha 105 

Yi?ayapates ... • 169, 175 

Visnudasa • •• ... 142 

Yi§9ugopa 139, 140, 213 
Visnumitra ••• ••• 92 

Yi§nu Parana 73, 74, 77, 92 

125 

Yisnuvardhana I 227 


Vi?nuvarraan ... 204, 211 
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VieVasena 114, 115 

VisVasirnha ... Il4, 116 

Vis’vedevah ••• ... 170 

Vitasta ... 178, 179, 133 

Vononeri 88, 89, 95 

Vyaghraraja ... ... 139 

Vyaya ... 12£, 130 

WalJed towns • •• ... 158 

Wang-hueii-tu ... 172 

Water-rputes ... ••• 58 

Wei dynasty ••• 158 

Written characters ... 15 

Wu-Snn 90 

Xathroi 42 

Yfljna S’ri ... 126, 130 

^ t^k^pala ... ... 271 

Yamurta • •• 23 

Yasa ... ... ... 9 


Yas'adaman ... ... 114 

Ya s’odharman 156, 161 

Yas’oniati • •• 165 

Yas’ovarmadeva 262 

Yas’ovarnoan I 155, 181,182 
294, 296 

«, II ... ... 296 

Yaudheyas 111,187, 138,301 
Yavanas ... 70, 84, 128 
Yetha country 158, 159 

Ye-tha-i-li-to ... 160 

Yoga ... ... ... 6 

Yogin ... ... 3 

Ysamotika ... ... 110 

Yuehcbi 85, 89, 91, 96-106 
145, 150, 300, 802 

Yudhisthira II ... 179 

Yuga Pnrana ... 75 

Yuvamaharaja ... 221 

Zens ... ... ... 88 
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the following is by o'^ means a complete bibliography 
of the Fuddhist period of Indian History. It is not even 
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in the preparation of this volume. It merely contains the 
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• The religions of India 
History of Gujrat 
Buddhist records 
I'larly History of Dekkau 
Arts & crafts of India 
and Ceylone 
Harsh; -charita 
The ancient geography 
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Archoeological Survey Ro- 
port _ 

Asiatic Researches 
The system of Vedanta 
Mudraraksasa 
A classical dictionary of 
Hindu mythology 
The kings of Kashmir 
Translation of Agni 
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„ Harivarasa 
,, Mahabharata 
,, Ramayaua 
„ Vishnupurana 
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Rawlinson C. 
Rawlinson 
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History of India as told 
by its own historians 
8 vol, 

History of India 
The Kaliyuga Era of B. 
C. 102 ( ,L R, A. S. 
1911 ) 

A literary history of 
India 

The religions of India 
A brief histbrv of the 
Indian people 
Ancient India 
Vicissitudes of Aryan 
civilisation in Inaia 
Ancient Indian Polity 
Ancient India as described 
in classical literature 
History of Sanskrt litera- 
ture 

Six systems of Indian 
philosophy 

Religious thought'- & life 
in India 

Hindu Pantheon 
Indian shipping 
Raghuvams’a 
AncientTndian geneology 
and chronology 
Indian coins 
T'he story of Parthia 
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Rhys Davids 
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Ross 
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Shama S^as'tri 
Jewell 
Smith V A. 


Stein ( Dr ) 
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Wheeler 

Wilson 


The seven great monar* 
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Buddhist Indian studies 
The people of India 
History of Gujrat (Tarab's) 

Positive sciences of the 
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Artha S’as'tra of Kautilya 
Indian chronography 
Early History of India 
Edicts of As’oka 

A history of live arts in 
India and Ceylone 
Chronicles of the kings 
of Kashmir 2 vol. ) 
Mahabharata-a criticism 
History of India 
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Besides these, the author also made use of the articles 
and other publications of contemporary Indian workers in 
the same field, such as Jayasval, l aw, Mazmudar, Mttkerji, 
Msikundilal, Sarkar and others. The following publications 
were often referred to by him. 

Asiatic Researches 
Epigraphia Indica 
Im perial i Gazetteer 
Indian Antiquary 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal, of the Asiatic Society o Bengal 
Publications of the Panini officef 
South Indian Inscriptions 
The Buddhist Review 
The Modern Review 


V. J.P. 
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Transliteration of Sanskrt wor(j4'*dopted in this Volume 
; 0 : 

3ff«a; ?<ai; t-I; 3aii; 3>’U; ^r; 

5Sol; 5S«|; i^ae; ^=ai; ^t=o; 

41aau,* ^=k; ^=ikh; *i=g; 

=^=ch; 3=chh; sjoft; aot; 

s4h; ^ed; Sodh; ®I=?J; cr^t; «f th; 

^=d; »?=dh; 5l=n; 'Tsp; 'F^ph; ^=b; 

^•bh; U=m; «lay; isr; 55=1; ^ev; ■ 

5 r«s; ^es; uas; |«sh; Auu8vara=»rh; 

\ isargaah. 






